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FOREWORD 


This first publication of the Anglo-Swcdish Foundation 
would not be complete Avithout an expression of sincere 
and deep gratitude to l^Ir. George Bernard Shaw. To 
him the creation of the Foundation is due. When in 
1 926 he Avas aAvarded the Nobel Prize in literature by 
the Swedish Academy he generously offered to give the 
whole sum, 1 18,165 SAvedish kronor, for the purpose of 
encouraging cultural intercourse betAveen SAveden and 
the British Islands and promoting a knoAvlcdge and 
appreciation of the literature and art of SAveden in 
Great Britain. 

To scrA'c this object the Foundation Avas established 
under the patronage of His Royal Highness The CroAvn 
Prince of Sweden, three trustees being appointed to 
govern and manage the affairs of the Foundation. The 
trustees arc: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham, Presi- 
dent of the Anglo-SAVcdish Society in London, Admiral 
H. Lindberg, President of Svcnsk-Engclska Foreningen 
in Stockliolm, and myself as the representative of 
SAveden in Great Britain. The Trust Deed Avas made 
on the 2 1st of March, 1 927, and the Foundation immed- 
iately commenced activities. 

The literary Avork is under the control of an editorial 
committee Avith Sir Henry Penson, K.B.E., as Chairman 
and Professor J. G. Robertson, Director of Scandinavian 
Studies in the University of London, and Mr. Eskil 
Sundstromas members. The former SAvedish Lecturer 
at the University ofLondon, Miss Asta Kihlbom, acted 
as Secretary, and Avas also a member of this committee, 
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fore-word 

„ndl her return to Sweden in D^ember J7_ 

ttanslalion b subject to *“ f ““ “^ Itofessor 
Dr.A.OsterUng of the Swedish Academy 
Robertson have kindly consented to act as h crary 

visers to the Foundation. . , onrl -irt in 

The interest taken in Swedish literature 
England has increased so much in ^jeen 
feel confident that the particular work which 1 
the Foundation will ser\-e a useful purpose m . PP 
the publication of Swedish 
through other channels, and thus form a 
manent link beUveen the peoples of the British Is 

and the Swedish nation. palmstierna. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By Professor J. G. Robertson 

Strindberg at all times regarded himself as, first and 
foremost, a dramatist; the drama was the form of com- 
position which gave him most satisfaction; and to it he 
turned, not to the noi'el, when he had ideas of peculiar 
force or novelty to emliody.^ His influence upon the 
European theatre has been very great - how great, it 
is still too soon to attempt to estimate; for it is of the 
nature of original genius that its first impact on its 
contemporaries rarely coincides -with its most fruitful 
and abiding influence on the after-time. In Strind- 
berg’s case this influence has been particularly slow 
to develop into tangible gains; even now, sixteen years 
after his death, his plays have far from exhausted their 
potentialities for the theatre; and in some literatures 
their force is only just beginning to make itself felt. 
To assist towards a better appreciation of Strindberg’s 
work and its meaning for its time, the Anglo-Swedish 
Literary Foundation has taken upon itself to place 
before the English public his dramatic writings in a new 
translation of which the present volume is the first. 

The varied range of Strindberg’s plays - there are 
in aU some fifty-five - and their persistent flouting 
of the eidola of the theatre put peculiar difficulties in 
the way of a survey within the limits of a few pages: 
they refuse to be classed in accordance %vith dramatic 
‘kinds.’ The genius of this most subjective of great 

‘ Martin Lamm, Strindbergs dramer, s vols., Stockholm, 1 924-26 
I, pp. 24fr. 
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INTRODUCTION 

%vriters is far from showing that regular development 
which is amenable to normal chronological treatment, 
and his wiitings are intricately intenvoven Avith his 
chequered and tortured life. Ideas and forms of ex- 
pression recur in a kind of cyclical repetition: ‘allt gar 
igen,’ ‘everything returns again,’ to quote a thought, 
which accompanies like a leitmotiv all Strindbergs 
later work. He wrote romantic and historical dramas 
in his youth, and to them he returned in his last years; 
he made, in the eighties of last century, an important 
contribution to European realism, and he went on 
writing realistic dramas — albeit tinged with the super- 
natural - when the first flush of the movement was over . 
The ‘expressionist’ dramas that emerged from the 
great crisis of his life in the nineties, and the ‘intimate’ 
playlets of his last period have their forerunners in his 
earlier years. But one feature is common to them all: 
Strindberg himself. As in dreams the dreamer is always 
in the centre of the picture, so Strindberg’s dramas, 
whatever their content or costume, are all slices of his 
own life -often naked, unassimilated, undisgested, 
dwelt on -with the persistence of a monomaniac, but 
never without redeeming touches of imaginative great- 
ness and flashes of intuitive genius wftich throw new' 
light on the relation of man to man. 

In 1872, after some initial experiments of obvious 
literary provenance, Strindberg completed, in its first 
prose form, his Master Olof, one of the finest of modem 
historical dramas. He ^vas then only twenty-three; at 
that age, it will be remembered, Ibsen had not advanced 
far beyond his juvenile Catiline. With Master Olof and 
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the satiric novel, The Red Room (1879), Strindberg 
stepped into the forefront of Swedish literature. Other 
historical dramas followed, The Secret of the Guild (1875), 
Sir Rengt's Wife (1882), the latter reflecting - and 
strange to say, in view of his later antagonism, sym- 
pathetically reflecting - the new plea for the individual 
rights of women then being urged by Bjornson and Ibsen 
in Norway. And in 1881 he produced his Lucky Peter's 
Traveb, a fantastic and attractive mingling of satire and 
fairy-tale - of Dickens’ Christmas Stories, Hans Christian 
Andersen and Peer Gynt. 

These plays represent the first stage of Strindberg’s 
dramatic work. They were followed by a brief pause in 
which he won high fame as a novchst, notaWy with the 
splendid tales of Swedish Fates (1883, 1891) and Realised 
Utopias (1885), and published two volumes of verse 
(1883, 1884) of distinctive charm. When he returned 
to the drama, it was to descend into the dust of the 
arena. A convert to the new realism which had 
spread from France, and to which he had paid 
tribute with his bitter and outspoken attack on 
marriage in the stories and sketches of Married (1884), 
he wrote his two famous plays. The Father (1887) 
and La^ Julia (1888), the latter with an important 
preface. In our time, when uncompromising realism is 
a turned page, it would be idle to claim that these 
forty-year-old tragedies have any longer a very vital 
message; but with tlieir originality of form, the sharp- 
ness of their dramatic portraiture and their pregnant 
dialogue, they were doughty deeds in the battle for the 
new faith. They initiated a new type of tragedy which, 
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in its emphasis of the unmeaningly cruel and repugnant 
in human relations, discarded ~ or believed it had dis- 
carded - the old Aristotelian conception of tragedy 
dominated by an ethically purging intention. But just 
this defiance of tradition, whether it justified itself or 
not, gave these plan's their force as a liberating influence 
on the theatre. The Father and Lady Julia were followed 
by other realistic dramas on similar lines, such as 
Comrades (1888) and Creditors (1890); and, as time went 
on, the t^-pc gradually merged into the ‘Kammarspel’ 
or ‘little theatre play's’ of Strindberg’s last period. After 
this realistic outburst, Strindberg’s way’tvard genius 
again srvung back to the novel, this time to rise to tlic 
masterpieces of The People of Hemso {1887) and In the 
Outer Sherries (1890), books which display the most 
\sinning and harmonious side of his art. Here the 
pathological violence of the realistic tragedies is, if not 
absent, at least relegated to a veiled background. 

The early nineties were very' dark y'cars in Strind- 
bcrg'.s life, years in which he passed through a veritable 
Valley of the Shadow: matrimonial misery, poverty, 
religious doubts and terrible mental crises, leading 
ultimately to acute persecution-mania; and all these 
and other svocs arc set forth in volumes of autobiography 
r.anging from Tiu Son of a Bondrd'oman (1893), and A 
FeorrD.'/f.w{i895),through/fi/(Tno (1898) and legends 
to the comparative peace and calm of Alone 
books which in the frankness of their res'cla- 
tion have not th.rir like in literature. On Strindberg’s 
dmmaiic work the ‘Jnfemo’ crisis left an indelible m.ark, 
its intmcdi.'itc precipitate being the mvstic drama in 
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three parts, To Damascus (1899-1904). Here he looks 
back in allegorical generalization on the sufferings 
he had undergone; he is himself the ‘Unknown,’ this 
Aiiasuerus who is driven to despair and madness by 
adversity and disillusionment, ultimately to creep to 
the Cross and seek peace for his lacerated soul in a 
cloister. From To Damascus springs, more than from 
any other single work, the new ‘expressionist’ drama 
of Northern Europe. Advent (1899) is another, if less 
direct, confession-play of the crisis, and together with 
it was published - a little incongruously - a ‘well- 
made’ drama of modern Paris life. Crimes and Crimes, 
one of Strindberg’s few compromises with the conven- 
tional theatre of his time. 

It was a more hopeful sign of recovery when Strind- 
berg picked up again the thread of the historical drama 
which he had dropped since Sir Bengfs Wife. Between 
1899 and 1908 he produced, %vith extraordinary in- 
dustry, a long series of dramas from Swedish history. 
Although of unequal value, none of these dramas is 
without high points, and all contain striking dramatic 
portraits and effective scenes. Finest of the series is 
undoubtedly Gustav Vasa, a great play, and witli Master 
Olof, Strindberg’s most satisfying liistorical work. That 
these dramas are acceptable interpretations of Swedish 
history one would not venture to claim; and indeed, no 
great dramatist has abused the privilege of poets to look 
at the past through their own temperament more cap- 
riciously than he. He took a kind of pleasure, too, in 
running tilt against his nation’s prejudices: in Gustav 
Adolf and still more in Karl XII, the latter monarch 
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being his particular aversion among the rulers of 
Sweden. But notwithstanding tliis, and the fact that all 
these dramas are clouded by the aftermath of his 
Tnfemo,’ they have been too Uttle appreciated outside 
Sweden. Should the historical drama, as a literary form, 
ever again come into favour in Europe, they will cer- 
tainly have some share in its revival. 

And in this prolific period of his literary life Strind- 
berg returned again to the drama of realism, although 
a realism now charged with a kind of electric mysticism. 
This is to be seen in his Midsummer and Easier (1901), the 
latter a drama of haunting beauty, even if its theme be 
trivial and its ending conventional. And in the double 
tragedy The Dance of Death (1901) he has produced the 
most unforgettable - if the most hopeless and depressing 
- of all his tragedies of married misery. The Dance of 
Death is one of the high achievements of the European 
theatre at the turn of the century. 

Still another interesting group of plays of this time 
are the dramatic cameos - for they are all short - in 
which he gave effect to the demands for an intricate 
dramatic art voiced in the preface to Lady Julia. These 
plays found their appropriate frame in Strindberg’s own 
theatre intime in Stockholm. None of them is more 
fascinating and original tlian The Ghost Sonata whose 
personages play out their strange fates before us as in a 
disordered dream. From these ‘ELammarspel,’ again, 
has gone out a new and fruitful movement in the 
theatre of to-day. 

In his last period Strindberg also returned to the 
fairy-play with which he had first experimented in 
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Lucky Peter's Journey] but the naive Andersen realism of 
tliat play has tiq\k given place to the illusive mysticism 
of Maeterlinck, and Strindberg’s imagination soars into 
a tenuous atmosphere of symbolic poetry where the 
reader, attuned to his robust realism, sometimes finds 
it difficult to breathe. To this group belong Swanwhitc, 
The Crown Bride, which is popular in S^^'eden, and A 
Dream Play, all published in 1902. The last-named is 
by many of Strindberg’s critics ranged with his greatest 
works, and regarded as a starting-point for a new genre 
of symbolic drama. And this group was followed in the 
last years by other unrealistic dramas, to culminate in 
the final confession of The Great Highway (1909). Is it 
too much to read bet^veen the lines of these plays that 
a kindlier attitude to life was gradually asserting itself 
in Strindberg’s latter years? - that this old Berserk, this 
Ishmacl whose hand was against every man and every 
man’s hand against him, was finding his way with the 
help of tlic Catholic faith to a more conciliatory out- 
look on humanity? The end, alas! was no real peace - 
not even a Damascus; only the grim solitude of the Blue 
Tower in the Drottningsgatan, and the Swedenborgian 
communings of the Blue Book. But on the cross that 
marks Strindberg’s grave arc inscribed, by his own 
wish, the words ‘Ave Crux, spes unica.’ 

Strindberg was, indeed, a strange, complex per- 
sonality; no other modern writer fills us wth such 
irritation, resentment, repugnance; and yet holds us so 
irresistibly in his grip. He was an ego-centric in the 
highest degree, a man of barbaric self-asserdon, a moral 
anarchist; and yet at the same time a creative poet of 
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world-compelling imapnation. The last fifty years 
have seen none more gifted; none who has put a deeper 
stamp on the movement of European letters than he. 
His genius was perverted by the misfortunes of birth and 
upbringing; he was helplessly at the mercy of passions - 
of hate as of Jove - over svJiich he had no control. He 
found in life no sympathy, no permanent friends, no 
love of the kind that could resolve his distraught com- 
plexes into harmony. Ail his efforts to ^v^n for his 
fellows new truths, a higher and freer conception of life, 
new beauty - for Strindberg had great positive faiths - 
were frustrated, as he believed, by sinister Powers 
intent on avenging on the children of men the sins of 
their fathers. Crushed and broken, despairing, mad, is 
it to be wondered at that his life is strewn wth unfor- 
givable sins against the Holy Ghost? 
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EASTER 


A PLAY IN THREE 
★ 

Written 1 901 
Translated by 
E . CLASSEN 


ACTS 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 


MRS. HEYST. 

Eus, her son, a university graduate, teacher. 
ELEONORA, her daughter. 

KRISTINA, Elis’s fiancee. 

BENJAJON, a pupil at the Grammar School. 
UNDKVIST. 



SCENE FOR ALL ACTS 

The entire foreground consists of a glass verandah on the 
ground floor, furnished as a living-room. In the centre a 
large door into the garden, which has a fence and a gate into 
the street. Across the street which, like the house, is on a 
height, is visible a low fence round a garden sloping down 
to the town. The background represents the spring green of 
the tree-tops in this garden. Beyond are seen a church tower 
and the imposing gable of a house. 

The glass windows of the verandah, which extends right 
across the stage, are provided with curtains of light yellow, 
flowery cretonne, which can be drawn. A mirror hangs on a 
window-post to the left of the door, below the mirror is a 
calendar. 

To the right of the door in the background is a large writing- 
table, with booh, writing-materials and telephone. To the left 
of the door, a dining-table, a sideboard and a stove with mica 
panes in the doors. In the right foreground a sewing-table 
with a lamp upon it. Beside it two arm-chairs. Another lamp 
is suspended from the ceiling. 

Outside in the street is a lamp-post with an incandescent gas 
light. 

In the left wall of the verandah a door leading to the apart- 
ments; to the right a door to the kitchen. 

Time: The Present Day (1901) 



ACT I 


MAtlNDY THURSDAY 

Musical Prelude. 

Haydn. ‘Sieben Worte des Erloscts.’ 

Introduction. Maestoso Adagio. 

A sunbeamfalls across the room from the left and falls on one of 
the chairs by the sewing-table, kristina sits in the other 
chair, out of the sun, and threads a tape through a pair of 
freshly ironed short white curtains. 

ELIS enters in an unbuttoned winter overcoat, carrying a large 
bundle of documents, which he lays down on the writing- 
table. He then takes off his overcoat and hangs it up on 
the left. 

ELIS. Good afternoon, my dear! 

KRISTINA. Good afternoon, Elis! 

ELIS ,{looking round). Double windows removed, 
floor scrubbed, clean curtains . . . yes, it’s spring 
again! And they have hacked up the ice on the street 
and the sallow is out down by the river . . . yes, it’s 
spring. . . . And I can put away my winter coat . . . 
you know, it’s as heavy - {he weighs the coat in his hand) 
- as if it had soaked up all the worries of the winter, 
the sweat of anguish, and the dust of the school. 
Ah! . . . 

KRISTINA. And now you’ve got your holidays! 

ELIS. The Easter holidays! Five glorious days to live, 
to breathe, to forget! (Gives his hand to kristina 
and then sits down in the arm-chair.) Look! The sun’s 
back ... it went away in November. I remember the 
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day it slanted behind the brewety across tlie street. Ob, 
what a -^vinter! what a long -winter! 

KRISTINA {indicating the kitchen door) . Hush ! hush ! hush ! 
ELIS. I ^vill be quiet and rejoice that^ it’s all over. 

. . . Oh! blessed sun! ... {he rubs his hands and pretends 
he is under a shower-bath) ... I want to bathe in sun- 
shine; wash myself in light after all this filthy dark- 
ness. . . . 

KRisnNA. Sh! Sh! 

ELIS. Do you know, I believe peace is returning 
and misfortune is tired of persecuting us. . . - 
KEisTmA. What makes you think so? 

ELIS. WeU, one reason is that as I passed the 
cathedral just now, a white dove came flying do-wm on 
the pavement and dropped right at my feet a twg 
which it was carrying in its beak. 

KRISTINA. You saw what sort of a twig it was, did 
you? 

Eus. It couldn’t possibly be olive, but I think it was 
a symbol of peace, and now I feel bliss, sunshine, 
peace. . . . Where’s mother? 

KRISTINA {points to the kitchen). In the kitchen! 

ELIS {quietly, closing his eyes). I hear it’s spring! I hear 
the double ivindows are out — do you knoiv how I can 
hear it? By the cart-wheels in the first place; listen! A 
warbling bullfinch. You can hear the men hammering 
in the shipyard and there’s a smell of paint from the 
steamers, from the red lead. 

KRISTINA. Does it carry so far? 

EUS. Of course it does, . . . yes, we are here, but I 
was up lAere in the North, where our home is. . . . Why 
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did we ever come to this awful town, where everybody 
hates everybody dse and you always feel lonely? Of 
course it was bread and butter which made us come. 

. . . But misfortune lay in wait: father’s crime and 
little Eleonora’s illness; - tell mCj has mother been 
allowed to visit father in prison? Do you know? 

KRISTINA. I believe she was there this very day! 

ELIS. What did she say? 

KRISTINA. Nothing at all; she spoke of other things! 

ELIS. But at least we’ve gained one thing: when he 
%vas found guilty there came certainty, and a strange 
peace ivhen the papers stopped their reports. One year 
has gone; in another year he will be out, and then we 
will start all over again. 

KRISTINA. I admire your patience in suffering. ? 

ELIS. Don’t! Don’t admire anything I do; I am full of 
faults! No%v you know! If only you would believe 
me! 

KRISTINA. But you don’t suffer for your own faults, 
you suffer for those of other people! 

Eus. What are you making? 

KRISTINA. Kitchen curtains, dear! 

ELIS. They look like a bridal veil. . . . This autumn 
Kristina, you will be my bride, won’t you? 

KRISTINA. Yes, but let’s plan for the summer first! 

ELIS. Yes, the summer! {Takes out his cheque hook.) I 
already have the money in the bank, you know! And 
when term is over we will set out north for our own 
country -to Lake Malar. The cottage is waiting for 
us there exactly as it was in our childhood; the limes 
are there, the punt floats under the willows. If only it 
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were summer and I could bathe in the lake! This 
family disgrace has besmirched me, body and soul. I 
long for a lake to %vash myself in. 

KRISTINA. Have you heard from Eleonora? 

ELIS. Yes, poor thing, she is restless and keeps writing 
such heart-rending letters. Of course, she wants to get 
out and come home, but the asylum doctor dare not 
let her go, because she does things which may lead to 
prison. Do you know, I sometimes feel remorse, most 
terrible remorse, because I agreed to send her there. 

KRISTINA. My dear, you blame yourself for everything, 
but it was a blessing that she was properly taken care 
of, poor soul. 

ELIS. Yes, that’s true, and it seems to me we are 
more peaceful as we are. Yes, she is as well off as she 
can be! When I think how she went about darkening 
every little joy, how her fate lay heaiy upon us like a 
nightmare, torturing us to despair, I am selfish enough 
to feel a relief which is almost happiness. And the 
worst misfortune I can imagine woidd be to ^ee her 
enter through that door. Such a wretch am I! 
KRISTINA. So human are you! 

Eus. All the same . . . I suffer, I suffer at the thought 
of her misery - and father’s! 

KRISTINA. Some people seem born to suffer! 

Eus. You poor dear, to come into such a family, 
doomed from the beginning — and damned! 

musTiNA. Elis! you can’t know whether this is an 
affliction sent to try us, or a punishment! 

ELIS. I don’t know what it is for you, for surely if ever 
anybody was guiltless, it is you! 
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KRISTINA. Tears in the morning, rejoicing in the 
evening! Elis, perhaps I can help you through. . . . 

ELIS. Do you know if mother has a white tie? 

KRISTINA {uneasily}. Are you going out? 

ELIS. I’m going out to dinner. Peter had his doc- 
toral disputation yesterday, you know, and he is giving 
a dinner to-day! 

KRISTINA. Do you Want to go? 

ELIS. You mean I oughtn’t to, because he has shown 
himself a rather ungrateful pupil. 

KRISTINA. I don’t deny that his disloyalty upset me; 
after promising to quote your dissertation, he stole 
from it without giving the source. 

ELIS. Oh, that happens so often, and I am glad in 
my heart to think to myself ‘that’s my work’! 

KRISTINA. Has he invited you? 

ELIS. By Jove, he hasn’t! That’s really odd, for he 
has been talking about that dinner for years, as if it 
was taken for granted that I should be there, and I 
have been talking about it to others. If I am not 
invited it will be a pubhc affront. Never mind, it 
won’t be the first; or the last! 

{Pause.) 

KRISTINA. Benjamin is late! Do you think he will 
pass his written exam? 

ELIS. I certainly hope so, with honours in Latin! 

KRISTINA. He is a good boy, Benjamin. 

ELIS. Remarkablyso, but he broods sometimes. You 
know, of course, why he is living with us? 

KRISTINA. Is it because . . . 
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ELIS. Because ... . my father misappropriated trustee 
funds belonging to him, and to many otliers. You see, 
Kristina, that is the terrible thing about it; I have to 
see these fatherless children whom he robbed, in school, 
suffering the humiliation of being charity pupils. And 
you can imagine how they look at me. It is only by 
constantly thinking of them that I can forgive their 
cruelty. 

KSISTINA. I believe your father is perhaps better off 
than you. 

Eus. Perhaps. 

KRISTINA. Elis, we must think of the summer and not 
of the past. 

ELK. Yes, the summer. - Do you know, last night 
.1 woke up and heard students’ voices. They were 
singing; ‘Yes, I’m coming! . . . Happy ivinds, I bid 
you greet the birds and countryside and say I love them; 
teU to birch and lime and lake and hill that I again 
would see them, — see them as in my childhood’s hours.’ 
{Gets up excitedly.) Shall I really see them again, shall 
I ever escape from this aivful toivn, from Ebal, the 
mount of curses, and behold again Mount Gerizim. 
{Sits down by the door.) 

KRISTINA. Yes, yes, indeed you will! 

ELIS. But do you think I shall see wy birches and 
limes as I used to see them? Don’t you think the same 
black veil will cover them as has covered all nature 
and life here ever since that day. . . . {Points at the 
arm-chair, now in the shadow.) Look, now the sun has 
gone! 

KRISTINA. But it ^viU come back, to stay longer! 
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ELIS. True. The da>'3 arc Icngfthcning- and tfic 
shadow's shortening. 

KRiSTiN.\. We go towards the light, Elis. Believe 
me, 

nus. Sometimes I think .so, and when I think of tlic 
past and compare it with the present, I am happy. You 
see, last year you were not sitting there, for you had left 
me and broken off our cng.agcmcnt! Do you know', 
that was the darkest hour of all. 1 literally died, bit by 
bit; but when you came back ... I lived again. Do 
you remember why you went aw’ay.^ 

KRisTOvA. No, I don’t, and it seems to me now' as if 
there had been no reason, I simply heard a voice within 
me telling me to go; and so I went, as if I were in sleep. 
When I saw you again I aw'okc and ^vas happy! 

Eus, And notv we wUl never part again, for if you 
were to leave me notv I should die in real earnest! 
There’s mother! Don’t say anything, leave her alone 
in her imaginary world, where s!ic believes that father 
is a martyr and all his victims arc rogues. 

MRS. iiEYST {enters from the kitchen in an apron, peeling 
an apple. She speaks in a kind, somewhat artless way). Good 
afternoon, children! Would you bkc tlic apple soup hot 
or cold? 

ELIS. Cold, Mother dear. 

JtRS. HEYST. That’s right, my boy, you always know 
what you want, and say it; and that’s more than ICristina 
can do. Elis got it from his father; he always knetv what 
he wanted and what he was doing, and that’s just what 
people can’t stand, and that’s w’hy things went wrong 
with him. But his day will come and then people will 
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admit him to have been right and the others \\Tong. 

. . . Now, -iv-hat "Was I going to say? I know! Have 
you heard that lindkvisthascomcto town? Lindk\’ist, 
the greatest rogue of them all! 

EUS (rises, excitedly). Has he come here? 

MRS. HEYST. Ycs, he is living across the road, a 
little further do^vn. 

ELB. Then we shall see him pass c\'cr\' day. And that 
too! 

MRS. HEYST. Only let me talk to him once and he 
^vill never show his face again, for I kno%v his little 
ways! . . . Well, Elis, how has Peter got on? 

ELIS. I think he’s done all right! 

MRS. HEY'ST. I thought SO. When arejorz taking your 
doctor's degree? 

EUS. \\’hen I can afford it, Mother! 

MRS. HEYST. ‘WhcTL I Can afford it!’ That’s no real 
ans\ver! . . . And what about Benjamin, has he passed 
his examination? 

ELIS. We don’t know yet, but he vill be here in a 
moment! 

MRS. HEYST. Well, Well, I don’t quite like Benjamin; 
he goes about gixdng himself airs as if he had a right 
to be here, . , . but -weTl cure him of that, no doubt! 
A nice boy, anyhow. .And I forgot, Elis, there is a parcel 
for you. (^es out by the kitchen door and returns immediately 
rvith a parcel.) 

EUS, Curious how mother knows and keeps in touch 
uith everything. I sometimes think she is not so simple 
as she pretends. 

MRS. HEYST. Hcrc’s the parcel! Lina took it in! 
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ELIS. He’s our biggest creditor. 

KRISTINA. But surely you don’t owe him anything. 
Eus. Yes, we do, each for all, and all for each. The 
family name is disgraced so long as a debt remains. 
KRISTINA. Change your name! 

EUS. Kristina! 

KRISTINA {puts away her work, which is now finished). 
Thanks, Elis! I only wanted to test you! 

ELIS. But you mustn’t tempt me! . . . Lindkvist is a 
poor man and needs what is Itis. . . . Wherever father 
passedit was likea battlefield with the dead and wounded 
. . . and yet mother tliinks of him as a victim! . . • 
Would you like to go out for a walk? 

KRISTINA. And find the sun? I should love to! 

EUS. Can you understand that the Redeemer 
suffered for our sins, and yet we must go on paying. 
Nobody pays for me! 

KRisTTNA. But if anybody paid for you, would you 
understand? 

ELts. Yes, then I should understand! . . . Hush! 
there’s Benjamin. Can you see if he looks pleased? 

KRISTINA {looks out through the door in the background). 
He is walMng very slotvly . . . and now he has stopped 
at the fountciin . . . and is bathing his eyes. . . . 

EUS. That too! 

KRISTINA. Wait a while. . . . 

EUS. Tears, tears! 

KRISTINA. Patience! 

(benjaiun enters, friendly, respectful, but depressed. He 
carries some books and a portfolio.) 
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cent. . . . Don’t let yourself be tempted to impatience. 

. . . Stand the test, for it is only a test, I feel it is. . . . 
Eus. Can a year be less than 365 days for Benjamin? 
KRISTINA. Yes, a happy mind shortens time! 

ELIS {smiles). Blotv on the sore and it will heal, as 
they tell children! 

KRISTINA. Be a child, then, and listen to me. . . • 
Think of motlier . . . how she can bear everything! 

EUS. Give me your hand, I am sinking! (kristina 
gives him her hand.) 

EUS. Your hand is trembling. . . . 

KRISTINA. No, not that I know of. . . . 

EUS. You are not the strong woman you pretend to 
be. . . . 

KRISTINA. I feel no weakness. . . . 

EUS. Then why can you lend me no strength? 
KRISTINA. I have none to spare! 

EUS {looks out of the xmndow). Look who is coming 
there? 

KRISTINA {looks out of the window and falls on her knees, 
crushed). This is too much! 

EUS. The creditor, lie who can take our furniture 
whenever he likes - Lindkvist, who has moved here to 
sit like a spider in the middle of his web and watch the 
flies. . . . 

KRISTINA. Run away! 

EUS {rising). No, not that! Just now as you grew 
weak, I grew strong . . . now he is coming up the 
street . . . and has already cast his evil eyes on his 
prey. . . . 

KRISTINA. Keep out of the way, anyhow! 
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listen to his galoshes . . . beasts, beasts, beastly, beast- 
lier, beastliest, s-vvish, sivish! Look out! he sees me! . . . 
he sees me! {he bows towards the street). . . He greets me 
first! he smiles! He ss-aves his hand . . . and . . . 
{sits downweepingby the writing-desK) . . . he has gone past! 
KRISTINA. Thank God! 

Eus. He passed on! . . . But he ssill return! . . . 
Let’s go out in the sunshine. 

KRISTINA. And Peter’s dinner? 

EI.B. Since I’m not invited, I am not going. Besides, 
what bu^ess have I in such a happy company! To 
meet a disloyal fiiend! I should only suffer on his 
accoimt not to fed hint on my ovto! 

KKBTiNA. Thanks for staying with us! 

EUS. I like nothing better, as you know! - • • Shall 
we go? 

KRISTINA. Yes, this way! {Goss to the left.) 

EUS {pats BENJAMIN On the head as he goes past him). 
Courage, my lad! 

(benjamin hides his face in his hands.) 

EUS {takes the Lenten birch from the table and places it 
behind the mirror). It was not an olive branch that the 
dove brought - it was a birch! {Goes out.) 

{^VEO^ioiRAcntersfrom the background; a sixteen-year-old girl 
with a plait doom her back. She carries ayellow daffodil 
in a pot. Without seeing or pretending to see benjamin 
she takes the water-bottle from the sideboard and wafers the 
Jlower, places it on the dinner-table and sits down at the 
table opposite benjamin. She looks at him and mimics his 
gestures.) 
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ELEONORA. You shouldn’t use such hard ^vords; if 
you do, I’ll leave you; I am so delicate that I cannot 
bear anything hard! And yet you suffer all this for my 
sake? 

BENJAMIN. For your father’s sake. 

ELEONORA. That’s all one, for he and I are one and 
the same person. (Pause.) I have been very ill . . . 
why are you so sad? 

BENJAMIN. I have had a bad set-back! 

ELEONORA. Need you be sorry about that? ‘The 
rod and the chastisement teach wisdom, and he who 
hateth chastisement shall die.’ What was your set-back? 

BENJAMIN. I failed in my Latin examination, though 
I felt so sure. 

ELEONORA. I see, I see, you were so sure, so sure that 
you could have wagered you would pass. 

BENJA^aN. Yes, and I did. 

ELEONORA. I thought so! Well, you see, it happened 
because you were too sure. 

BENJAMIN. Do you think that was tlie reason? 

ELEONORA. Of course it was! Pride goes before a fall! 

BENJAMIN. I’ll remember that next time. 

ELEONORA. That’s right. And the sacrifice which 

pleases God is a contrite heart. 

BEigAMiN. Are you religious? 

ELEONORA. Yes, I’m religious! 

BENJAMIN. I mean really? 

ELEONORA. And SO do I. So much so that if you 

^vere to speak ill of God, my benefactor, I ^vouldn’t 

sit at the same table with you. 

BENJAMIN. How old are you? 
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ELEONORA. For me there is neither time nor space. 
I am everywhere, and of all times; I am in father’s 
prison and in my brother’s schoolroom. I am in my 
mother’s Idtchen and in my sister’s shop far away in 
America. When things go well for my sister and she 
sells much, I feel her joy, and when things go badly tvitli 
her I suffer, but I suffer most ■when she does wrong. 
Benjamin, you are called Benjamin because you are 
the youngest of my friends. . . . Yes, everybody is my 
friend. . . . Will you let me mother you, and I will 
suffer for you too? 

BENjAiiUN. I don’t really understand what you say, 
but I do seem to grasp the meaning of your thoughts. 
And now I’ll do anytlung you like. 

ELEONORA. Will you stop judging people, to begin 
with, even those who are convicted criminals? . . . 

BENJAMIN, Yes, but I must have a reason. You see, I 
have studied philosophy! 

ELEONORA. Oh, have you? Then you must help me 
to explain these words of a great philosopher. He says; 
‘Whosoever hateth the righteous becometh himself a 
wrong-doer’! 

BENJAMIN, By aU the laws of logic that means that 
we may be foredoomed to commit crime. . . . 

ELEONORA. And that crime itself is a punishment. 

BENjAiON. That’s really deep! One would almost 
think it was Kant or Schopenhauer. 

ELEONORA. I don’t know! 

BENJAMIN. In what book have you read it? 

ELEONORA. In the Scriptures! 

BENJAMIN. Really? Are there things like that in them? 
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EL.EOXOBA. "What an ignorant, neglected child you 
are! If only I might bring you up! 

BENJAMIN'. You dear little thing! 

ELEONORA. But surely there’s no evil in you! Rather, 
you look good. . . . What’s the name of your Latin 
teacher? 

BENjAiON. Ivlr. Algren! 

ELEONORA. I shall remember that! . . . Oh! now 
my father is in great sorrow! They are cruel to him. 
{Stands still, as if listening.) Do you hear the singing in 
the telephone wires ... it is the hard words ivhich the 
beautiful soft, red copper cannot bear . . . when people 
speak ill of each other on the telephone, the copper 
wails and accuses - {severely) - and every word is 
\vTitten in the book . . . and at the end of time 
comes the reckoning! 

BENJAMIN. How severe you are! 

ELEONORA. Not I! not I! How could I dare to be? 
I? I? {She goes to the stove, opens the door and takes out 
some tom pieces of white note-paper.) 

(BENjAiON gets up and looks at the paper, which eleonora 
pieces together on the dining-table.) 

ELEONORA {oside). Tliat people can be so careless as 
to leave thdr secrets in stoves. . . . "Wherever I come 
I go straight to the stove! But I never put anything to 
a wrong use, I should never dare, for then evil would 
befall me! . , . Now what's this? {Reads.) 

BENJAMIN. It’s Mr. Peter writing to make an 
appointment with Kristina. . . . I've expected this for 
some time! 
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ELEONORA {covers the paper with her hand). Oh! You! 
What have you expected? Tell me, you evil creature, 
who think only evil! This letter xnll bring nothing but 
good, for I know Kristina, who is going to be my sistcr- 
in-la^v. And this meeting will avert a misfortune from 
my brotlicr Elis. . . . Will you promise me to say 
nothing, Benjamin? 

BENjASON. I don’t think I should dare to mention 
it! 

eleonoRjV. How wrong of people to have secrets. 
. . . Tlicy think themselves wsc, and arc fools! . . . 
But w'hat business had I to go there. 

BENJAMIN. Why arc you so inquisitive? 

ELEONORA. It’s part of my illness, you sec, that I 
must kno^v everything, or else I get restless. . . , 

BENJAMIN. Know everything? 

ELEONORA. It is a fault I can’t overcome. But any- 
how I know what the starlings say. 

BENJAMIN. They can’t talk, can they? 

ELEONORA. Havc you never heard of starlings that 
have been taught to talk? 

BENJAMIN. Oh yes! those that have been taught! 

ELEONORA. Consequently starlings can learn to talk! 
Now there arc some that teach themselves, they arc 
autodidacts . . . they sit and listen, of course, without 
our knowing it, and then they say it after us. I heard 
two of them sitting talking in the walnut tree just now 
as I came along. 

BENJAMIN. How funny you are! But what did they 
say then? 

ELEONORA. WcII! ‘Pctcr’ Said the one, ‘Judas’ said 
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the other - ‘ditto’ said the first, ‘Fy, fy, fy’ said the 
second. But have you noticed that the nightingales only 
sing in the garden of the deaf and dumb over there? 
BENJAMIN. Yes, everybody knows tliat! Why is it? 
ELEONORA. Because those who have hearing do not 
hear what the nightingales say; but the deaf and dumb 
do hear it! 

BENJAMIN. Tell me some more fairy talcs! 

ELEONORA. I will, if you arc a good boy! 

BENJAMIN. How do you mean, good? 

ELEONORA. Well, you must never take up my words 
and never say at one time you said this, at another 
time you said that. . . . Shall I tell you sometliing more 
about the birds? There is an evil bird called the rat 
buzzard. As you can hear by its name, it lives on 
rats. But because it is a bad bird it has difficulty in 
catching the rats, and therefore it can only say one 
word, which sounds like the ‘miaow’ of a cat. When the 
bird says ‘miaow’ the rats run and hide, but the buzzard 
itself doesn’t understand what it says . . . and must 
often go without food because it is a nasty bird! - Do 
you want to hear any more? Or shall I talk about the 
flowers? . . . Do you know, %vhen I was ill I had to 
take a drug made of henbane, which has the power of 
turning the eye into a magnifying glass. . . . But 
udth belladonna we see everything smaller. . . . Well, 
anyhow, now I can see further than most other people 
and I can see the stars in broad daylight! 

BENJAMIN. But then the stars are not even up? 

ELEONORA. How funny you are! The stars are always 
up. . . . Don’t you know; and now I sit facing north 
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BENJAMIN {looks fixedly at her). No? 

ELEONORA {looks at him and rises). Oh! I know what 
you mean! Like father, like child! How careless I was! 
How! . . . Well! what must be must be! {Sits down.) So 
be it, then! 

BENJAMIN. Can’t it be put right? 

ELEONORA. Sh! Talk about Something clsc! . . . Mr. 
Algren! . . . Poor Elis! Poor all of us! But it is Easter, 
and we must suffer. And isn’t there a concert to-mor- 
row? And aren’t they playing Haydn’s Sieben Worte 
des Erlosers, ‘Mother, behold thy son’! {She covers 
her face with her hands and weeps.) 

BENJAMIN. What was the illness you had? 

EI.EONORA. My iUness is not ‘sickness unto death’ 
but in honour of God! ‘I awaited good and evil came; 
I awaited the light and the darkness came!’ . - . What 
kind of childhood had you, Benjanun? 

BEigAMiN. I don’t know. Dismal! And yours? 
ELEONORA. I nevcT had one. I was bom old. ... I 
knew of everything when I was born, and when I 
learned things it was only like remembering. I knew 
of people’s . . . thoughtlessness and foolishness when I 
was four years old, and that’s tvhy people were un- 
kind to me! 

BENJAMIN. Everything you say I seem to have 
thought too! 

ELEONORA. And probably you have! . . . What made 
you think that my coin would disappear in the flower 
shop? 

BENJAMIN. Because the unpleasant must alway's 
happen! 
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MONORA. So ro“;« I '‘'f 
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E13S {indicating the documents on the writing-desk). Oh! 
I thought all that was over, and now I must live through 
all this tale of the Passion again ... all the accusa- 
tions, all the evidence and proof! All over again! 

MRS. HEYST. But then he ^vill be acquitted by the 
Court of Appeal. 

ELIS. No, Mother, you know he confessed! 

MRS. HEYST. Ycs, but there may be a technical error, 
that was the laivyer’s last word when I spoke with him! 

Eus. He said that to comfort you! 

MRS. HEYST. Aren’t you going to that dinner? 

ELIS. No! 

MRS. HEYST. Now you’ve changed your mind again! 

ELIS. Yes! 

MRS. HEYST. That is bad! 

EUS. Yes, I know, but am I not tossed about like a 
cork on the waters? 

MRS. HEYST. I felt Certain I heard a strange voice, 
which I recognized! But I must have heard wong! - 
{points at the overcoat). That coat mustn’t hang there, as 
I told you! {Goes to the right.) 

EUS {moves to the left and catches sight of the daffodil on 
the dining-table. To BENjiVSON). Where did that flower 
come from? 

BENJAMIN. A young lady brought it! 

ELIS. Young lady! 'VVhat’s this? Who was she? 

BENJAMIN. It was . . . 

ELIS. IVas it . . . my sister? 

bei^amin. Yes! 

EUS {sinks down by the dining-table), {Pause.) Did you 

speak to her? 
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BENJAMIN. Oh, yes! 

ELIS. My God, is it not yet enough! . . . Was she 
unkind to you? 

BENJAMIN. She? No, she was as kind as kind could be. 

ELIS. Strange! . . . Did she speak of me? Was she 
very angry with me? 

BENJAION. No, on the contrary! She said you were 
her best and only friend on earth. . . . 

ELIS. What a wonderful transformation! 

BENJA^aN. And when she went, she stroked your coat, 
over there, on the sleeve. . . . 

ELIS. Went? Where did she go? 

BENJAMIN {points to the door on the left). In there. 

ELIS. So she’s there? 

BENJAMIN. Ves! ^ . 

ELIS. You look so happy and good, Benjamin. 
BENJAMIN. She talked so beautifully to me. . . . 

ELIS. What did she talk about? 

BENJAMIN. She told me fairy tales and then lerc 
was a lot about religion. . . • 

ELIS (mw). Which made you happy? 

BENJAMIN. Yes! ,P J t 

ELIS. Poorl Eleonora. So unhappy herself, an^ ye 
she can make others happy! {Goes to the left, hesitatingly.) 
God help me! 
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GOOD FRIDAY 

Musical Prelude to this Act. 

Haydn. ‘Sieben Worte des Erldsers.’ 

Largo, Ho. i. Pater dimitte illis. 

The same scene, but the curtains drawn and illuminated from 
the outside by the gas lamp in the street. The hanging 
lamp is lighted; on the dining-table a small paraffin 
lamp. There is afire visible in the anthracite stove. 

At the sewing-table are seated elis and kristina, both 
idle. Opposite to each other at the dining-table are seated 
ELEONORA and BENJAMIN, reading, with the lamp 
between them, eleonora has a shawl over her shoulders. 

All are dressed in black, elis and benjamin wear 
white ties. 

On the writing-desk are spread out the documents 
relating to the trial. On the sewing-table is the daffodil. 
On the dining-table is an old pendulum clock. 

From time to time the shadow of a passer-by in the 
street is seen on the curtains, 

elis {half aloud to kristina). Yes, a long Good Friday! 
but how terribly long! And the snow lies on the street 
like straw outside the house of the dying; every sound 
has ceased - except the bass of the organ, which I hear 
even here. . . . 

KRISTINA. I suppose mothcT has gone to evening 
service. . . . 

ELIS. Yes, she couldn’t bear to go to morning service 
. . . people’s eyes wound her. . . . 
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oil these people are; t 

KRISTINA. How they think it right 

expect us all to keep out of their way, 

“ 2 ? -p ...c 

whole family is banned 

It bcauUfuU...A"d 

“^.1 mat lua that Eleonora is so cuictl It on y 

it would last! , , , u"? , ^ 

KRISTINA. Whyshouldnt it. last 

(nan, «n», rally 

KRISTINA. Look at changed Benjamin is! 

BUS. Have you noticed 1 ^^jg^cd. . . • 

Instead of sulking he seem 1 ^^^. ,vholc 

KRimNA. How very «bcautifuV! 

nature is - one angel of P^-cc 

BUS. And she brings a calm peace. Ev en 

who goes about invit e, showed such a ca 

mother when she Erst saw , 
as 1 never expected'. 
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KRISTINA. Do you think she is quite cured now? 

ELIS. Yes, if only that extreme sensitiveness did not 
remain. She is sitting now reading the story of Christ’s 
Passion; and sometimes she cries. 

KRISTINA. Well, I remember we did that in school too, 
on Wednesdays in Lent. 

Eus. Don’t talk so loud, she has such sharp ears! 

KRISTINA. But not noiv! she is so far away! 

ELB. But have you noticed how something dignified, 
something noble has come into Benjamin’s face? 

KRISTINA. It’s suffering; happiness makes everything 
commonplace. 

EUS. Perhaps it is rather . . . love! Don’t you think 
those two young people. . . ? 

KRISTINA. Sh! Sh! Sh! . . . Don’t touch the butter- 
fly’s wings, else it tvill fly away. . . ! 

EUS. They are looking at each other, I think, and 
only pretending to read, for they are not turning over 
the pages, as far as I can hear. 

KRISTINA. Sh! 

EUS. Look, now she can’t control herself. . . . 

{ELEONORA riseS, gOCS Up tO BENJAMIN Oil tiptOB md pluCeS 
her shawl over his shoulders, benjamin resists mildly but 
yields, whereupon eleonora sits down again and pushes 
over the lamp to benjamin’s side.) 

KRISTINA. Poor Eleonora. She does not know how 

well she means. 

EUS {rises). Now I must get back to my reports. 

KR1STIN.A. Can you see any point in all this reading? 

ELIS. Only one, to keep hope alive for mother! But 
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though I too only pretend to read, yet the words prick 
like thorns in my eyes. The evidence of the witnesses, 
sums of money, father’s admissions ... as for example, 
‘The accused confessed amidst tears’ ... So many 
tears, so many tears. And these documents . . . with 
their stamps which remind me of forged bank-notes or 
prison locks, and the tape and the red seals . . . like the 
five wounds of Jesus . . . and sentences without end, 
everlasting tortures. . . . That is a fitting task for Good 
Friday. . . . Yesterdaythesunshone; yesterday we went 
into the country in our imagination. . . . Kristina . . . 
Fancy if we had to stay here all the summer! 

KRISTINA. Then we should save a good deal of 
money . . . but it would be sad! 

ELIS. I should never survive it . . . I have stayed here 
three summers . . . and it’s like a tomb. In the middle 
of the day one sees the long grey street winding like a 
trench - not a soul, not a horse, not a dog! . . . And 
from the sewers the rats come out, as the cats are away 
on their summer holiday - and inside, looking in their 
window mirrors, are a few people who have been left be- 
hind; they sit and spy out their neighbours’ clothes and 
say ‘Look at that fellow wearing his winter dothesl’ . . . 
their neighbours’ down-at-heel shoes and their defects - 
and from the poorer quarters steal out cripples, who 
had been in hiding before; people without noses and 
ears, bad people and unhappy . . . and they sit in the 
great promenade and sun themselves, just as if they 
had taken the town - . . where not long ago pretty, 
well-dressed children played to the tender, encouraging 
words of their beautiful mothers there now tramp flocks 
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of tatterdemalions who curse and torture each other - 
I remember a midsummer day two years ago! 
KRISTINA. Elis, Elis! look forward, look forward! 

EUS. Is it brighter there? 

KRISTINA. Let us believe it is! 

ELIS {siis down at the writing-desk). If only it would stop 
snowing outside, and we could go out for a long walk! 

KRISTINA. Oh, my dear, last night you wanted the 
darkness to return, so that we could hide from people’s 
eyes - ‘The darkness is so delightful, so good for one,’ 
you said, ‘it is like pulling the blankets over one’s head’ ! 

ELIS. You see the misery is equally great either 
way. . . . {He reads his papers.) The worst thing in this 
case is the impertinent questions about father’s way 
of life. - It says that we had splendid parties -one ivit- 
ness says that he drank . . .! No, this is too much! I 
can’t go on! . . . But still I must, . . . to the end! . . . 
Don’t you feel cold? 

KRISTINA. No, but it’s not warm either! . . . Isn’t 
Lina at home? 

EUs, You know she has gone to communion. 
KRISTINA. I suppose mothcT will be home soon. 

ELIS. I am always afraid when she has been out and 
comes back, because she hears so much and sees so 
much, and everything is bad. 

KRISTINA. There is an extraordinarily melancholy 
strain in your family. 

EUS. That is why only melancholy people ever wished 
to associate with us! Cheerful people have shunned us! 

KRISTINA. That was mother coming in at the kitchen 
door! 
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ELK. Don’t bo >■“' 

EEisTmA. ot course not! Us 

But I don't bst she can, and that s 

Eus. She hides he Poor mother I 

why she is hard to a bm “ 

L. HEYST (eel«. .n iW. ®^„/children. 

‘"*tS »*» 

aU in hlaa as if you v-ere m 

mourning. 

(Silence.) 

ELIS. Is it still snow^f; . , in here! . . . 

{Advances to " dv^g^ I seel {To benjamin.) 

you are reading and 

(eleokoka ,ato hr ,»** 

snrs, HEYST «..!«)■ There, t 

child! - . ^ service, Mother! 

Eras. You w«e ayv^^S^ and I don. 1*= 

MRS. HEYST. les. H 

have been better if I ^ 

ELK. Then I "?°A„d he came up to me. . ■ ■ 

MRS. HEYST. Lindl^st. 

EUS. Hpw cruel, how cru • 
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MRS. HEYST. Asked how things were . . . and imagine 
my horror, he asked if he might call this evening. 
ELIS. On the evening of a holy day? 

MRS. HEYST. I was speechless! And he understood my 
silence to mean consent! (Pause.) He may be here at 
any moment! 

ELIS (rises). Here? Now? 

MRS. HEYST. Hc Said he wanted to leave a paper 
which was urgent. 

ELIS. He ivill take the furniture. 

MRS. HEYST. But he looked so strange ... I didn’t 
understand him! 

Eus. Well, let him come! He has the law on his side 
and we must submit. We must receive him properly 
when he comes. 

MRS. HEYST. If Only I’m spared the sight of him! 
ELIS. Yes, yoii can keep indoors. . . . 

MRS. HEYST. But he mustn’t take the furniture! 
Where should we live if he took all the things away? 
We can’t live in empty rooms! Can we? 

ELIS. The foxes have their holes and the birds tlieir 
nests . . . there are homeless people who live in the 
forest. 

MRS. HEYST. That’s where rogues should live, but not 
honest folk! 

ELIS (at the writing-table). Now, I must read. Mother! 
MRS. HEYST. Havc you found any mistake? 

EUS. No, I don’t think there are any! 

MRS. HEYST. But I just met the public notary and he 
says that possibly some formal error might be found, 
an incompetent ivitness, an unproved allegation or 
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contradictory evidence; you can’t be reading carefully 
enough! 

Eus. Of course, Mother, but it is so painful. . . . 

MRS. HEYST. Listen, I met the public notary just now 
- it was quite true, what I said - and he also told me 
about some burglary which occurred in the town 
yesterday, in broad daylight. 

(ELEONORA and BENJAMIN pTtck tip thek ears.) 

ELIS. Burglary? In this town? Where? 

MRS. HEYST. It ^vas in a flower shop in Convent 
Street. But the whole thing "was very strange. They 
say this is how it happened: the shopkeeper had closed 
his sliop to go to church, where his son - or perhaps 
it was liis daughter - was to be confirmed. WTien he 
came home about three o’clock . . . perhaps it was 
four, but that doesn’t matter . . . the shop door was 
open and the flowers ivere missing, a large number, 
especially a yellow tulip, which he noticed first! 

EUS. A tulip! If it had been a daffodil I should have 
been frightened. 

MRS. HEYST. No, it was a tulip, that I’m certain. And 
now the police have the matter in hand. 

(ELEONORA lios risen, as if she wishes to speak, bui benjamin 
goes up io her and whispers.) 

MRS. HEYST. Fancy, breaking in on Maundy Thurs- 
day when the children were being confirmed. . . . 
Nothing but rogues! the whole town! That’s why they 
put innocent people into prison! 

EUS. Don’t they suspect anybody, then? 
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MRS. HEYST. No-o -! But he was a strange sort of 
thief, for he took no money out of the till! . . . 
KRISTINA. Oh! that this day were over! 

MRS. HEYST. And if only Lina would come home! . . . 
Yes, and I heard people talk of Peter’s dinner yester- 
day! Even the Lord-Lieutenant was there. 

ELIS. That surprises me, for Peter was always con- 
sidered to be opposed to the Lord-Lieutenant’s party! 
MRS. HEYST. Then I suppose he must have changed. 
ELIS. He is not called Peter for nothing, it seems. 
MRS. HEYST. What have you against the Lord- 
Lieutenant? 

Eus. He is an obstructor! He obstructs everything, 
he obstructed the people’s high school, he obstructed 
military driU for the schoolboys, he wanted to forbid 
harmless bicycles ; and the fine idea of holiday camps, 
and he has obstructed me! 

Mi?s. HEYST. I don’t understand, all that . . . but it 
doesn’t matter. However, the Lord-Lieutenant made 
a speech . . . and Peter responded . . . ! 

ELIS . . . with emotion, I suppose, and denied his 
teacher, and said T know not the man’. And the cock 
crew again! Was not the Lord-Lieutenant called 
Pontius, with the surname Pilate? 

(ELEONORA a move as if she wishes to speak, but 

restrains herself.) 

MRS. HEYST. You mustn’t be so bitter, Elis. Men are 
men, and we must put up with them as they are.' 
ELIS. Hush! I hear Lindkvist coming! 

MRS. HEYST. Can you hear him in the snow? 
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Eus. Yes, I hear his stick on the pavement and his 
leather galoshes! . . . You had better go, Mother! 

MRS. HEYST. No, now I Want to stay and tell him 
something. 

ELIS, Mother dear, please go! It will be too painful! 

MRS. HEYST {rises, Very upset). May the day I was born 
be blotted out! 

KRISTINA. Don’t curse! 

MRS. HEYST [with an expression of nobility). ‘Were it not 
more just that an unrighteous man should suffer this 
tribulation and an evildoer tliis misery.’ 

ELEONORA [with a sudden cry of agony). Mother! 

MRS. HEYST. My God, why hast Thou forsaken me! 
And my children! [Goes to the left.) 

EUS [listening outside). He has stopped! . . . perhaps 
he thinks it is unfitting ... or too cruel! . . . But I 
don’t think he does, he who could write such terrible 
letters! . , . They were all on blue paper, and ever 
since I have not been able to see a blue letter without 
trembling! 

KRISTINA. What do you intend to say, what will you 
propose? 

ELIS. I don’t know! I have lost my self-assurance, 
my power of reasoning, . . , Shall I fall on my knees to 
him and beseech him for mercy?, . . Can you hear 
him? I hear nothing but the blood singing in my 
ears! 

KRISTINA. Let us imagine the worst ! Suppose he takes 
everything, , . . 

ELIS. Then the landlord will come and ask for 
a surety, which I can’t get. . . . He will want a 
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surety since the furniture is no longer security for tlie 
rent! 

KRISTINA {who has been looking out into the street behind 
the curtains). He’s no longer there! He’s gone! 

ELIS. Ah! . . . Do you know, mother’s resignation 
and indifference pain me more than her anger! 

KRISTINA. Her resignation is only a pretence, or 
imaginary. There ivas something of the roaring of the 
lioness in her last words. . . . Did you notice how great 
she was? 

ELIS. Do you know, when I think of Lindkvist now, 
I see him as a good-natured giant, who only wants 
to frighten cliildren! ^Vhy do I think of this so 
suddenly? 

KRISTINA. Thoughts comc, thoughts go! 

Elis. What good luck that I ivas not at the dinner 
yesterday, I should certainly have made a speech 
attacldng the Lord-Lieutenant . . . and then I should 
have ruined everything for myself and for all of us! 
That was a great piece of luck! 

KRISTINA. There you are! 

ELIS. Thanks for your advice. You know your Peter, 
you do! 

KRISTINA. My Peter! 

ELIS. I meant . . . mine! Look, now he’s back again! 
Woe to us! {On the curtain is seen the shadow of a man 
approaching hesitatingly. The shadow grows larger until it 
fr gigunlic. All are thrown into extreme fear.) The giant, 
look! the giant who nill devour us! 

KRISTINA. Now, hadn’t we better snule, as if it were 
a fairy tale! 
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ELIS. I can’t smile any more! ( The shadow grows less 
and vanishes.) 

KRISTINA. Then look at the stick, and you must laugh 1 

ELIS. He has gone. Yes, now I can breathe, for now 
he ^vill not return until to-morrow. Ah! 

KRISTINA. And to-morrow the sun will shine, it is the 
eve of the day of resurrection, the snow will be gone 
and the birds will sing! 

ELIS. Go on! I see all tliat you say! 

KRISTINA. If only you could see into my heart; if 
only you could see my thoughts, my good intentions, 
my most ardent prayer, Elis, Elis, I want to . . . 
{Restrains herself.) 

BUS. What? tell me . . . ! 

KRISTINA. I ^vant to . . . ask one thing of you. 

ELIS. Tell me! 

KRISTINA. It is a test! Bear in mind that it’s a test, 
Elis! 

ELIS. A test! a proof! So be it, then . . . ! 

KRISTINA. Let me . . . no, I dare not! It might fail! 

(ELEONORA grows attentive.) 

ELIS. Why do you torment me? 

KRISTINA. I shall regret it, I know. . . . Well, so be 
it! Elis, let me go to the concert this evening. 

Eus. Which concert? 

KRISTINA. Haydn’s Sieben Worte des Erlosers in the 
Cathedral! 

EUS. With whom? 

KRISTINA. Alice . . . 

EUS. And? 
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KRISTINA. Peter! 

ELIS. Witli Peter? 

KRisTLN’A. See, DOW voiir facc darkens! I am sorry, 
but it is too late! 

Eus. Yes, it is rather late! But explain yourself! 
KRISTINA. I warned you that I could not give an 
explanation, and therefore asked you to trust me 
implicitly! 

T,us {gcnlly). Go! I trust you; but it hurts me all the 
same that you should like to be with that traitor! 
KRISTINA. I know that. But it is a test! 

ELIS. IVluch I am not able to stand! 

KRISTINA. You must! 

EUS. I want to, but I cannot! - But you must go 
anyhow! 

KRISTINA. Your hand! 

ELIS {ojfm his hand). There! 

{The telephone rings.) 

EUS {at the telephone). Hallo! ... no anstver. . . . 
Hallo! . . . My oivn voice replies! . . . Who is there? 
. . . Hoiv strange! I hear my o^vn ivords like an echo! 
KRISTINA. That happens sometimes! 

EUS. Hallo! . . . This is uncanny! {Rings off.) Now 
go, Kristina! Without explanations, without fuss. I 
shall stand the test! 

KRISTINA. Do so, and all will be well svith us! 

EUS. I will! . . . 

(KRISTINA goes to the right.) 

ELIS. Why do you go that way? 
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KRISTINA. My things arc there! Well! good-bye for 
the present! {Goes out.) 

ELIS. Good-bye, dear fnend . . . (Pause) for ever! 
(Rushes out to the left.) 

ELEONORA. God help US, what have I done now? 
The police arc looking for the culprit, and if I am 
discovered . . . poor mother, and Elis! 

benjamin (childishly). Eleonora, you must say that I 
did it! 

ELEONORA. You, Can you bear another’s guilt, you 
child? 

BENJAMIN. That’s easily done, when you know you 
arc innocent! 

ELEONORA. But wc must never tell stories! 

BENJAMIN. Then let me telephone to the flower shop 
and tell them how it happened! 

ELEONORA. No, I have done wong, and I must be 
punished with fears. I have awakened tlieir fear of 
thieves, and fear -vvdll overtake me. 

BENJAMIN. But if the police come. . . . 

ELEONORA. Ycs, that is hard . . . but then it is 
meant so! - Oh! that this day were over! (Goes to the 
pendulum clock on the dining-table and moves the hands.) 

. . . Dear little clock, move a little faster! Tick, tick, 
ping, ping, ping. Now it’s eight! ping, ping, ping, now 
it’s nine! - ten! — eleven! — twelve! Now it’s Easter 
Eve! Now the sun will soon be rising and then we will 
write on the Easter eggs! I shall wite this: ‘Behold, 
Satan hath desired to get possession of thee, that he 
may sift thee like wheat, but I have prayed for thee’ . . . 

BENJAMIN. Why do you hurt yourself so, Eleonora? 
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ELEONORA. I, hurt! O Benjamin. Think of all the 
flowers that have opened out, the anemones and snow- 
drops which have been standing out in the snow all 
day and all night, shivering in the darkness! Think 
what they must suffer! Tlic night’s the worst, of 
course, when it is dark, and they get frightened of 
the darkness and can’t run away . . . and they stand 
and wait for the daylight. Everything, everytliing 
suffers, but the flowers most of all; and the birds of 
passage that have come from the south! where will they 
sleep to-night? 

BENJAMIN [childishly). They’ll sit in hollo^v trees, of 
course! 

ELEONORA. Sutcly there are not so many hollow trees 
that all of them can get in! I have only seen two hollo^v 
trees in tlic parks hereabouts, and there the owls live, 
as you know, and they kill the small birds. . . . Poor 
Elis, who tliinks that Kristina has left him, but I know 
she ^vill come back! 

BENJAMIN. If you know it, why didn’t you say so? 

ELEONORA. Bccausc Elis must suffer, everybody must 
suffer to-day, on Good Friday, that they may remember 
Christ’s suffering on the cross. [The sound of a police 
whistle is heard from the street.) [Starts). What was that? 

BENJAMIN [rises). Don’t you know? 

ELEONORA. No! 

BENJASHN. It was the police! 

ELEONORA. Oh! . . . yes, it sounded like that Avhen 
they came to arrest father . . . and then I fell ill! And 
now they are coming to take me! 

BENJAMIN [places himself facing the door, in front of 
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ELEONORA). No, they must not take you! I will defend 
you, Eleonora! 

ELEONORA. That’s noble, Benjamin, but you 
mustn’t. . . . 

BENJAMIN {looks through the curtains). There arc two 
of them! (ELEONORA tries to push benjamin awc^, but he 
resists gently.) Not you, Eleonora, for then - 1 don’t want 
to live any longer! 

ELEONORA. Go and sit down in that chair! child, go 
and sit down! 

(benjamin obeys reluctantly.) 

{Looks out from behind the curtains without concealing 
herself.) It was only two boys! Oh! we of little 
faith! Do you think God is so cruel, when I have 
done no e\il, and only acted thoughtlessly ... I 
deseiv^ed it! Why did I doubt? 

BENJAMIN. But to-morrow someone will come and 
take the furniture. 

ELEONORA. Let him come! And we shall have to 
go! Leave everything ... all the old furniture which 
father collected for us, and which I have seen since I 
was a little child! Yes, we ought not to possess anything 
which binds us to earth. Out on the stony paths and 
wander with wounded feet, for the road leads upwards, 
that is why it is toilsome. . . . 

BENJAMIN. Now you arc tormenting yourself again, 
Eleonora! 

ELEONORA. Let me! But do you know what I find 
most difficult to part from? It’s the clock over 
there! It was there when I was born and it has 
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measured out all my hours and days. . . . (She lifts the 
clock from the table.) . . . Listen! it beats like a heart — 
just like a heart . . . and it stopped at the hour when 
grandfather died, for ■we had it even then! Good- 
bye, litde clock, stop soon again. ... Do you know, it 
used to go fast when we had bad luck in the house, 
just as if it wished to get over it -for our sakes, of 
course! But when things were bright it went slow so 
that we might enjoy them longer. That was a kind 
clock! But we also had an unkind one . . . and that’s 
why it must hang in the kitchen now! It could not bear 
music, for as soon as Elis played the piano it began to 
strike. We all noticed it, not only I. And that is why 
it must stay in the kitchen, for it was naughty! But 
Lina doesn’t like it either, for it’s not quiet at night and 
she can’t cook eggs by it . . . they are always hard- 
boiled, Lina says. Now you are laughing! 

BENjAiUN. What eke can I do? . . . 

ELEONORA. You are a nice boy, Benjamin, but you 
must be serious ! Think of the birch standing behind the 
mirror there! 

BEiqAMiN. But you talk so funnily that I can’t help 
smiling. . . . And why should ^ve always cry? 

ELEONORA. If we are not to weep in the vale of sorrow 
where then shall we weep? 

BEiqAinN. Hm! 

ELEONORA. You would like to smile all day long, and 
that is why you’ve suffered! And I only like you when 
you are serious. Remember that! 

BENJAMIN. Do you think we shall come through all 
this, Eleonora? 
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ELEONORA. Ycs, most of it will clear away as soon as 
Good Friday is over, but not everything. To-day the 
birch, to-morrow Easter eggs! To-day snow, to-morrow 
thaw! To-day death, to-morrow resurrection! 
BENJAMIN. How wisc you are! 

ELEONORA. Yes, already I feel that it is clearing up 
for fine weather outside ; that the snow is melting. . . . 
It smells of melting snow even in here . . . and to- 
morrow the violets will open against the south wall! 
The clouds have lifted. I can feel it in my breathing. 

. . . Oh! I know so well when the heavens are open! 
Go and draw the curtains, Benjamin. I want God to see 
us! 

(BENJA^aN rises and obeys; the moonlight falls into the room.) 

ELEONORA. Look at the full moon! It is the Easter 
moon! and the sun is still there you know, though 
the light comes firom the moon! 
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EASTER EVE 


Musical Prelude. 

Haydn. ‘Sieben Worie des Erlosers.' 

Ho. 5. Adagio. 

The same scene, but the curtains are pulled aside. The landscape 
outside the same, but the sly is overcast and grey. The 
stove lit and the doors in the background closed. 

ELEONORA sits in front of the stove holding a bunch 
of wild anemones in front of her. 

BENJAMIN enters from the right. 

ELEONORA. \Vhere have you been so long, Benjamin? 
BENJAMIN. I haven’t been long! 

ELEONORA. I Wanted you! 

BENJAMIN. Where have you been then, Eleonora? 
ELEONORA. I have been out in the market and have 
bought wild anemones, and now I shall warm them, for 
they are frozen, poor things! 

BENJAMIN. Where is the sun? 

ELEONORA. Behind the mists. There are no clouds 
to-day. It is only a mist from the sea, for it smells 
salt. . . . 

BENjAiHN. Did you notice whether the birds were 
still alive outside? 

ELEONORA. Yes, and not one udll fall to earth except 
by God’s ivdll. But there were dead birds in the 
market. . . . 

(eus enters from the right.) 

ELIS. Has the newspaper come? 
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ELEONORA. No, Elis! 

(elis walks across the stage; when he reaches the middle, 
KRISTINA comes in from the left.) 

KRISTINA {without noticing elis). Has the paper 
come? 

ELEONORA. No, it hasn’t! 

(KRISTINA walks across the stage to the right, past elis, 
who goes out to the left. They do not look at each other.) 

ELEONORA. Ugh! How cold it has become! Hate has 
come into the house! As long as love was here we could 
bear everything, but now, ugh! how cold! 

benjamin. Why arc they asking for the newspaper? 

ELEONORA. Don’t you understand? There will be in 
it . . . 

benjamin. What? 

ELEONORA. Everything! the burglary, the police, and 
more too. . . . 

MRS. iiEYST {from the right). Has the paper come? 

ELEONORA. No, Mother dear! 

MRS. HEYST {goes out to the right agairi). Tell me as soon 
as it comes! 

ELEONORA. The paper, the paper. . . . Oh! if only 
the printing works had been smashed up, or if only the 
editor had fallen ill . . . no, I mustn’t say that! Do you 
know, I was ivith father last night. . . . 

BENJAMIN. Last night? 

ELEONORA. Ycs, in my sleep . . . and I was in 
America with my sister. . . . The day before yesterday 
she sold 30 dollars’ worth and had 5 dollars profit. 

BENJAMIN. Is tliat much or little? Eh? 
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ELEONORA. It’s quite a lot! 

BENJAMIN [slyly). Did you meet anyone you knew 
in the market? 

ELEONORA. Why do you ask? You mustn’t be artful 
with me, Benjamin. You want to know my secrets, but 
you shan’t! 

BENJAMIN. And you think you can learn mine that 
way! 

ELEONORA. Do you hear how the telephone wires are 
sin^g? Now the newspaper is out, and people are 
telephoning! ‘Have you read it?’ ‘Yes, I’ve read it!’ 
‘Isn’t it awful?’ 

BENJAMIN. What is a-wful? 

ELEONORA. Everything! Life is altogether awful. But 
we must be content with our lot as it is! . . . Think of Elis 
and Kristina, they are fond of each other and they hate 
each other all the same, so that the thermometer falls 
when they pass through the room! She was at the 
concert last night, and to-day they don’t speak to each 
other. . . . "Why? Why? 

BENJAMIN. Because your brother is jealous! 
ELEONORA. Don’t say that word! Besides, what do 
you know about jealousy, except that it is a disease, and 
consequently a punishment. We should not touch evil, 
lest it defile us! Just look at Elis; haven’t you noticed 
how changed he is since he began to read those 
papers. , . . 

BENjAiON. About the trial? 

ELEONORA. Ycs! Doesn’t it seem as if all the evil in 
them had penetrated into his soul and were now shin- 
ing out from his face and his eyes. . . . Kristina feels 
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it, and in order that the c\al shan’t touch her, 
she puts on armour of ice! Ohl those papers! ... If 
only I might burn them! Malice and falsehood and 
revenge radiate from them. So, my child, you must 
keep yourself free from evil and impurity, both your 
lips and your heart! 

BENjAOTN. How clcarly you sec everytliing! 

ELEONORA. Do you know what is in store for me if 
Elis and the others get to know that it was I tvho bought 
the daffodil in such an odd way? 

BENjAioN. What -^vill they do to you? 

ELEONORA. I shall bc sent back . . . where I came 
from, where the sun doesn’t shine; where the walls 
arc white and bare like a bathroom; where you only 
hear weeping and wailing; where I have wasted a 
year of my life. 

BENJA^^N. Where do you mean? 

ELEONORA. Where you are tortured worse than in 
prison, where the accursed dwell, where unrest has its 
liome and where despair watches night and day, and 
whence no one returns! 

Benjamin. Worse than prison, •where do you mean? 

ELEONORA. In prison one is condemned, but there 
one is damned! In prison one is examined and lis- 
tened to! Over there one is not listened to. . . . Poor 
daffodil, the cause of it all. I meant so well and acted 
so -wrongly. 

benjashn. But why don’t you go to the shopkeeper 
and say ‘This is how it happened.’ You are just like 
a lamb being led to the slaughter. 

ELEONORA. When it knows it must be slaughtered, 
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it doesn’t complain and does not try to run away. 
What else can it do? 

^i,\s\{enfers from the left with a letter in his hand). Has 
the paper not come yet? 

ELEONORA. No, brother! 

Eus {turns round and speaks into the kitchen). Lina, go 
and buy a newspaper! . . . 

MRS. HEYST {enters from the right, eleonora and 
BENJAMIN alarmed). Children, go away for a moment, 
please! 

(eleonora and benjamin out to the left.) 

MRS. HEYST. You’vc got a letter? 

ELIS. Yes! 

MRS. HEYST. From the asylum? 

ELIS. Yes! 

MRS. HEYST. What do they want? 

ELIS. They want Eleonora back. 

MRS. HEYST. They shan’t have her. She is my child! 

EUS. And my sister! 

MRS. HEYST. \Vhat do you mean by that? 

EUS. I don’t know! I can’t think any more! 

MRS. HEYST. But I Can! . . . Eleonora, this child of 
sorrow, has brought joy,— not of this world it’s true; 
but her unrest has been changed to peace, which she 
shares wth us all! Sane or not! For me she is ^vise, 
for she knows how to bear the burden of life better 
than I, than we. Moreover, Elis, if I am sane, was I 
sane when I believed my husband innocent? I knew, 
quite well that he was convicted on material, tangible 
evidence and that he had confessed! . . . And you. 
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BUS. It’s an freezes her heart, 
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brought into misfortune. When he fell, I felt myself 
an accomplice, for I knew of the aime, and if tlic 
judge had not been a sensible man, and understood 
the difficulties of my position as a wife, I should have 
been punished too! 

Eus. What was the cause of father’s fall? I have 
never really understood it? 

MRS. HEYST. Pride, as with all of us! 

EUS. And Avhy should we innocent ones suffer for 
his faults? 

MRS. HEYST. Bc quict! 

{Pause, during which she takes the paper and reads it.) 
(eus at first standing restlessly, then walking up and down.) 

MRS. HEYST. Wliat’s this? . . . Didn’t I say that 
among other things there %vas a yellow tulip stolen 
from the floAver shop? 

EUS. Yes, I remember it quite distinctly! 

MRS. HEYST. But here it says ... a daffodil! 

EUS (frightened). Does it say that? 

MRS. HEYST (sinks down in a chair). It’s Eleonora! Oh, 
my God! my God! 

EUS. Then that was not all? 

MRS. HEYST. Prison or the asylum! 

EUS. It’s impossible that she did it! Impossible! 

MRS. HEYST. And now our name wU be public 
again and dishonoured. 

EUS. Do they suspect her? 

MRS. HEYST. It says that suspicion has been aroused 
in certain places . . . against ... it is quite clear 
whom. 
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ELIS. I’ll talk to her! 

MRS. HEYST (rises). Talk kindly! For I can’t stand any 
more She is lost . . . found and lost . . . talk to her! 

(Goes out to the right.) 

Eus. Oh! (Goes to ike left door.) Eleonora! my child, 
come and let me talk to you! 

ELEONORA (comes out, with her hair all undone). I was 
just putting up my hair! 

ELIS. Nc\'cr mind that! . . . Tell me, little sister, 
where did you get that flower? 

ELEONORA. I tOok it . . . 

ELIS. Oh, my God! 

ELEONORA (with bowed head, crushed, with her arms 
crossed on her breast). But I put the money on the 
counter. . . . 

ELIS. So you pmd for it? 

ELEONORA. Yes and no! It is always so distressing 
, . . but I haven’t done anything wrong ... I only 
meant well . . . don’t you believe me? 

ELIS. I believe you, dear sister, but the paper doesn’t 
know that you are innocent! 

ELEONORA. Oh, dear, so I must suffer that too. . • . 
(She bows her head, so that her hair falls down in front.) 
What ivill they do with me now? Well, let them! 

BENJAMIN (enters from the left, beside himself). No, you 
mustn’t touch her, because she has done no -wrong. I 
know it, for it was I, I, I - (weeps) - who did it! 

ELEONORA. Don’t believe -what he says. . . . It was I! 

ELIS. What shall I believe; whom shall I believe? 

BENJAMIN. Me, me! 
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ELEONORA. Me, me! 

BENJAION. Let me go to the police. 

Eus. Hush! hush! 

BENJAMIN. No, I wdll go. I will go! 

ELIS. Be quiet, children, mother is coming! 

jiRS. HEYST {enlers greatly excited, takes eleonora in her 
arms and kisses her). My child, my child, my beloved 
child! You are with me and you shall stay with me! 

ELEONORA. You kiss me. Mother? You’ve not done 
that for many a year. And why only noiv? 

MRS. HEYST. Because just no'w . . . because the o'iv'ner 
ofthe flower shop is outside and asks pardon for having 
caused so much annoyance . . . the lost money has 
been found and your name. . . . 

ELEONORA [leaps into eus’s arms and kisses him; then 
she puts her arms round benjamin’s neck and kisses him on the 
brow). Good child, who would suffer for me! How 
could you want to do it? 

BENJAJHN [shyly and childishly). Because I am so very 
fond of you, Eleonora! 

MRS. HEYST. Put on your things, children, and go out 
into the garden! It’s clearing up! 

ELEONORA. Ah! It’s clearing up! Come along, Ben- 
jamin! [She takes his hand and they go out to the left, hand 
in hand.) 

ELIS. May we soon throw tlie birch on the fire. 

MRS. HEYST. Not yct! Thcrc is stiU something left. 

EUS. Lindlnist? 

SIRS. HEYST. He is outside! But he is very' strange and 
curiously gentle; it’s only a pity he is so wordy and 
talks so much about himself. 
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ELIS. Well, nowtliat I have seen a sunbeam, I am not 
afraid to meet the giant. Let him come! 

MRS. HEYST. But don’t irritate him. . . . Providence 
has placed your fate in his hands and the meek . . . you 
know tvhere the ai'rogant go! 

ELTS. I know . . . listen, his galoshes . . . swsh! 
swish! swish! Does he mean to come in with them on? 
But why not? These arc his carpets and his furniture. . . . 

MRS. HEYST. Elis! Tliink of us all! {Goes to the right.) 

ELIS. I do, Mother! 

UNDKVIST (enters from the right. He is an elderly, serious 
man who looks grim. He has grey hair, with a forelock, 
brushed forward over the ears. Large, black, bushy eyebrows. 
Small, black, short whiskers. Spectacles with black horn rims 
and ciradar glasses. Large cornelian charms on his watch- 
chain; a cane in his hand. He is dressed in black, mlh a fur 
coat, and carries a tall hat. Top-boots and leather galoshes 
which squelch. As he enters he fixes elis with a curious glance 
and remains standing all the time). My name is Lindkvist! 

ELIS (on the defensive). Mine is Heyst. . . . Please take 
a scat! 

(lindkvist sits down on the chair to the right of the sewing- 
table and looks at elis steadily.) 

(Pause.) 

ELIS. What can I do for you? 

lindkvist (solemnly). Hm!-I had the honour last 
night of announcing my intended visit; but on second 
thoughts I found it not quite fitting to discuss business 
on a holy day. 
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Eus. We are much obliged. . . . 

USNDKVIST (sharply) . We are not obliged! Yesl (Pause.) 
However, the day before yesterday I happened to call 
on the Lord-Lieutenant . . . (Pauses to see what im- 
pression his words make on elis) ... do you know the 
Lord-Lieutenant? 

ELIS (carelessly). I have not the honour! 

UNDKVisT. Then you shall have the honour! . . . 
We talked of your father! 

Eus. I daresay! 

UNDKVisT (takes out a piece of paper and lays it on the 
table). And I got this paper from him! 

ELIS. I have expected it for a long time! But before 
we go any further, I will ask permission to put a 
question! 

LiNDKViST (curtly). By all means! 

ELK. Why don’t you take this paper to the official 
receiver, so that we may at least be spared this slow 
and painful execution. 

UNDKVIST. Oh! that’s it, young man! 

BUS. Yoimg or not, I ask no mercy, but only justice! 

UNDKVIST. Oh, that’s it! no mercy, no mercy! - 
Just look at the paper which I lay on the edge of the 
table, here! Now I put it back in my pocket! . . . 
justice, you said! Nothing but justice! Noiv listen, my 
dear fellow; once upon a time I was robbed, robbed 
of my money in an unpleasant way! When I ivrote 
you a good-natured letter and asked how much respite 
you required, you answered me rudely! You treated 
me as if I were a usurer, who would plunder tvidows 
and fatherless children, tliough it tvas I myself who 
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had been plundered, and you were one of the robbers. 
Butasihad more sense, I contented myselfwith replying 
cmlly but sharply to your rude abuse! You know my 
blue paper, eh? I can have it stamped whenever I like, 
but I don’t always happen to like I {Looks round the room.) 

ELIS. If you please! the furniture is at your disposal! 

LiNDKVisT. I ^vasn’t looking at the furniture! I was 
looking whether your mother was here! I suppose she 
loves justice just as much as you do! 

ELIS. I hope sol 

LINDKVIST. Good! . . . Do you know that if the 
justice which you appear to esteem so highly had had 
its course, your motlier, as an accomplice, might also 
have met witli justice! 

ELIS. Surely not! 

LINDKVIST. Yes, and it’s not too late even now! 

ELIS {rises). My mother! 

LINDKVIST {takes out another blue paper and lays it on the 
table). Look! Now I place this paper on the edge of the 
table, and this is really blue . . . but it is not stamped 
yet! 

ELIS. God Almighty! my mother! everything comes 
back! 

LINDKVIST. Yes, my young lover ofjustice, everything 
comes back, everything! . . . such things do happen! 
... If I should now put this question to myself: ‘You, 
Anders Johan Lindkvist, born in poverty and brought 
up in privation and toil, is it right that you in your 
old age should deprive yourself and your cliildren, note 
well, your children, of the support which by industry, 
foresight and self-denial, mark well, self-denial, you 
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have saved up, farthing by fartliing? What would you 
do, Anders Johan Lindkvist, if you are to be just? 
You robbed nobody, but if you dislike being robbed, you 
can no longer live in a town, for nobody ■will have 
an’j’thing to do with the hard-hearted man who 
demands his own back.’ So you see that there is a 
charity which runs contrary to the la\v and is above it 
... it is mercy! 

ELIS. You are right, take eveiything! It belongs to 
you! 

LiNDK'visT. I have the right, but I dare not exercise it! 

ELIS. I shall think of your children and not complain! 

LINDKVIST {puis back the paper). Good! Then we’ll 
put back the blue paper once more! . . . Now we "will 
go a step further. 

ELIS. Excuse me. . . . Do they really mean to prose- 
cute my mother? 

LINDKVIST. Let’s go a step further first. ... So you 
don’t know the Lord-Lieutenant personally? 

ELIS. No, and I don’t "want to! 

LiNDK^usT {takes out the blue paper again and waves it). 
Cbme! come! . . . The Lord-lieutenant, you see, was 
a friend of your father's in childhood, and he wants to 
make your acquaintance! Eveiything comes back to 
us, everything! Won’t you pay him a \'isit? 

ELIS. ISTo! 

LINDKVIST. The Lord-Lieutenant . . . 

EUs. hlayn’t we talk of something else? 

iiNDK\TST. Y'ou must be polite to me, for I am 
defenceless . . . because you have public opinion on 
your side, and I only justice. What have you against the 
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Lord-Lieutenant? He doesn’t like bicycles and people’s 
high schools; that is a little peculiarity of his. We need 
not exactly respect the peculiarities, but let us pass them 
over, pass them over, and keep to essentials, as man 
to man! And in the great crises of life we must take 
each other as we are, with all our faults and weaknesses; 
swallow each other neck and crop! . . . You go to 
the Lord-Lieutenant! 

ELIS. Never! 

LiNDKvisT. Is that the sort of man you are? 

ELIS [firmly). Yes, that sort! 

LINDKVIST [rises and begins to walk about the room with 
his creaking boots, waving the blue paper). Worse, worse still! 
• . . Good, then I will try another side. ,,, A re- 
vengeful person intends to bring a charge against your 
mother. That you can prevent! 

ELIS. How? 

LINDKVIST. By going to the Lord-Lieutenant! 

Eus. No! 

LINDKVIST [goes to ELIS and seizes him by the shoulders). 
Then you are the vilest creature I have ever met in 
my life! ... I %vill go to your mother myself! 

ELIS. Don’t! 

LINDKVIST. Will you go to the Lord-Lieutenant? 

ELIS. Yes! 

LINDKVIST. Say that once more, and louder! 

ELIS. Yes! 

LINDKVIST. Then that’s settled! [Lays down the blue 
paper.) There is the paper! 

(elis takes the paper without reading it.) 
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uNDKVisT. Now comes number two, which was 
number one! . . . Shall we sit down? . . • [They sit 
down as before.) You see, if only we go to meet each 
other, tlie road will be shortened by half! . . . N0.2! . . . 
my claim to your house! No! no illusions, for I neither 
can nor vvdll give away the property of my family! I 
will extort my claim to the last farthing. 

ELIS. That I understand! 

UNDKVIST {sharply). Oh, indeed! you do understand 
that? 

ELIS. I did not mean to be offensive. , . . 

LiNDKViST. No, I realize that. {Raises his spectacles 
and looks at elis.) Beast, angry beast! lash, lash! . . . 
and the flesh-coloured cornelian; the giant from the 
Skinnarviksberg who doesn’t eat children, only frightens 
tliem! I will frighten you, I will, until you are out of 
your wits, I ivill! I’ll have the value of every stick of 
furnitiure. ... I have the inventory in my pocket, 
and if a single stick is missing you will be clapped into 
jail where neither the sun nor Cassiopca shines! Yes, I 
can eat up children and widows, when I am provoked - 
and public opinion? Bah! as to that. I’ll simply move to 
another town. 

(elis mute.) 

You had a friend, named Peter, Peter Holmblad. 
He was a language-feUow and your pupil in 
languages. But you wanted to make a kind of prophet 
out of him. . . . Very well, he was disloyal; the cock 
crew twice, didn’t it? 

(elis silent^ 
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UNDKVisT {suddenly comes nearer). I suppose I shall 
have to squeeze you again, as . . . Listen, you have 
some money in the bank, haven’t you? 

Eias. Well, what has that to do wth you? I am not 
responsible for my father’s debts, I suppose? 

UNDKvisT. Aren’t you! Aren’t you! Weren’t you 
there eating and drinldng when my children’s money 
■was being la-vished in this house? Answer? 

Eus, I can’t deny it! 

UNDKVIST. And since the firmiture does not suffice 
to pay the debt, you ^vill at once make out a cheque 
-for the balance -you know the amount. 

EUS {annihilated). That too? 

UNDKVIST. That too! Please wTite it out! 

(eus mer, takes out his cheque-book and writes at the writing- 
table.) 

UNDK'visT. Make it out to yourself or order! 

EUS. It won’t be enough anyho^v! 

UNDK\TBT. Then you mustgo andborrowthe balance! 

. . . every farthing of it! 

EUS {hands the cheque to lindkvist). Here, this is all 

I possess! It is my summer and my bride. I have no 

more to give! 

UNDKVIST. Then you must go and borrow, I say! 

EUS. I can’t! 

UNDK\TST. Then you must find a sxuety! 

EUS. No one ■^sill go surety for a Heyst! 
c. UNDK\TST. Then as an ultimatum I will put before 

*'u t^vo alternatives: Thank Peter, or pay up the 
■' amount! 
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ELIS. I won’t have anything to do with Peter. 

LiNDKViST. Tlien you are the vilest creature I know! 
By a simple act of politeness, you can save your 
mother’s home and the future of your fiancee, and 
you will not do it! There must be some motive you 
won’t disclose! Why do you hate Peter? 

Eus. Kill me, but do not go on torturing me! 

LINDKVIST. You are jealous of him! 

(eus shmgs his shoulders.) 

So that’s how things stand! . . . {Rises and walks 
up and down. Pause.) Have you read the morning 
paper? 

ELIS. Yes, unfortunately! 

LINDKVIST. All of it? 

ELIS. No, not all! 

LINDKVIST. Indeed? Then you don’t know that 
Peter is engaged? 

EUS. That I didn’t knoiv! 

LINDKVIST. Nor to whom? Guess! 

ELIS. How . . . 

LINDKVIST. Hp, is engaged to Miss Alice, and it was 
arranged last night at a certain concert, at which your 
fiancee acted as mediator! 

ELIS. Then why all this secrecy? 

LINDKVIST. Haven’t two young people the right to 
keep the secrets of their hearts from you? 

EUS. And I had to suffer this torture for their happi- 
ness? 

UNDKViST. Yes! For those who suffered that you 
might be happy! Your mother, your father, your 
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s^v•cclhc^lrt, your sister ... sit down and I’l! tel! you a 
stoiy, a vety' short one! 

(i:us sits doit-n uluclcntly. Dtrring the puciding end thr 
sucaeding sctr.e the tcrathn (kars outside.) 

utiDKVisr. It happened alwut forty years ago! I 
came to the capital as a l)oy, alone, unknown and 
ktrowing’ no one, to seek employment. } had only one 
krona and it was a dark night. As I didn’t know of a 
cheap hotel I asked passers-by; but nobody answered 
me. "When I was in the depths of dojpair a man came 
and asked me why I cried! -for I was crying. I told 
him of my distress! Titen he retraced his steps, accom- 
panied me to an hotel and comforted me with land 
words. As I passed through the entrance hall the glass 
door of a shop w.is flung open and liit my elbow and 
the glass was broken. The angiy shopkeeper stopped 
me and demanded payment, threatening to call in the 
police. Imagine my desp.iir w’ith a night on the streets 
in prosp.cct! - Tlic kindly unkno\\’n, who had seen the 
whole thing, intervened, took the trouble of calling in 
the police and saved me! . . . Tliat man — rvas your 
father! . . . Thus cvety thing comes back to us, good 
things as well. And for your father’s sake ... I have 
wiped out my claim! . . . So . . . take this paper 
and keep your cheque! {Rises.) As you seem to find 
difficulty in saying ‘thank you’ I trill go at once, 
especially as I find it painful to be thanked! {Approach- 
ing the door in the bachgromd.) Noiv go nt once to your 
motlier and free her from her amdety! {Waves him back 
as V.US seeks to approach him.) Go! 
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(elis hastens out to the right.) 

( The doors in the background open, eleonora and benjamin 
enter^ calm but serious. They stop, alarmed as they see 

UNDKVIST.) 

UNDKVIST. Well, little people, come in and don’t be 
afraid. . . . Do you know who I am? . . . {in a dis- 
guised voice) . I am tlie giant from the Skinnarviksberg, 
who frightens little children! Ooh! ooh! But I am not 
very dangerous! - Come here, Eleonora! {Takes her 
head in his hands and looks into her eyes.) You have your 
father’s kind eyes, and he was a good man -though 
weak. {Kisses her on the forehead.) So there! 

ELEONORA. Oh! he speaks well of father! Can any- 
body think well of him? 

UNDKVIST. I can! Ask yoiu: brother Elis! 

ELEONORA. Then you can’t wish us any harm! 

UNDKVIST. No, my dearest child! 

ELEONORA. Well, help us then! 

UNDKVIST. Child, I can’t help your father to escape 
his punishment or help Benj'amin through his Latin 
examination. . . . But I have brought help in all else. 
You can’t get everything in life, and you can get 
nothing for nothing. So you must help me, will you? 

ELEONORA. What Can I do, me, a poor little thing? 

UNDKVIST. What date is it to-day? Look it up! 

ELEONORA {takes the calendar from the wall). It is the 
i6th! 

UNDKVIST. Well! beforetheaothyou must have made 
your brother Elis call on the Lord-Lieutenant and write 
a letter to Peter. 
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ELEONORA. Is that all? 

EiNOKViST. Oh! cliild! But if he doesn’t do it, the 
giant ^vill come and say, Ooh! 

ELEONORA. JV/iy does the giant come and frighten 
children? 

LINDKVIST. To make the cliildren good! 

ELEONORA. That’s true! The giant is right! (Iitsses 
the sleeve of lindkvist’s fur coat.) Thanks! good giant! 
BENJAMIN. You must say ‘Mr. Lindkvist,’ you knotv'! 
ELEONORA. No, it’s SO ordinary, that name. . . . 
LINDKVIST. Good-bye to you, children! Now you can 
throir the birch on tlie fire! 

ELEONORA. No, it shall remain where it is, lest 
the children forget. 

LINDKVIST. How wcU you know children, little one. 
{Goes out.) 

ELEONORA. Wc Can go to the country, Benj'amin, in 
tivo months! Oh, if they would only pass quicHy! 
{Tears off the sheets of the calendar and throws them into the 
sunlight, which streams info the room.) See how the days 
pass! April! May! June! And the sun shines on all of 
them! Look! . . . Now you must thank God, for He 
has helped us to get to the country! 

BENJAMIN {shyly). May I not say it without words? 
ELEONORA. Ycs, you may say it ivithout words, for 
now the clouds are gone and it iviU be heard above! 

(KRISTINA has entered from the left and stands still, elis 
and MRS. HEYST enter from the right, kristina and elis 
approach each other affectionately, but the curtain falls 
before th^ meet.) 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

PART I 


EDGAR, Captain in the Garrison Artillery. 
ALICE, his ivife, formerly an actress. 

KURT, Quarantine Officer. 

Minor Characters 

JENNY. 

AN OLD WOilAN. 

A SENTRY (non-speaking part). 

PART II 

EDGAR. 

ALICE. 

KURT. 

ALLAN, Kurt’s son. 

JUDITH, Edgar’s daughter. 

THE LIEUTENANT. 



PART I 


scene: The interior of a circular fort of grey stone. 

In the background two large gates with glass doors, 
showing a sea-coast with batteries and the sea. 

On each side of the gateway a window with flower- 
pots and bird-cages. To the right of the door a cottage 
piano; further down the stage a sewing-table and two 
armchairs. 

To the left, in the middle of the stage, a writing-table 
with telegraph apparatus: further forward a what-not 
containing photographs, and close to it a couch. Against 
the wall a sideboard. 

A lamp hangs from the ceiling. On the wall by the 
piano hang two large laurel-wreaths with ribbons, one 
on each side of the portrait of a woman in theatrical 
costume. 

By the door a hat-stand on which accoutrements, swords, 
etc., are hanging; near it a chiffonier. 

To the left of the door hangs a mercurial barometer. 

It is a warm autumn evening. The fortress gates are 
open, and one can see an artilleryman on sentry duty 
out by the shore battery. He wears a kind of busby, and 
his sword glitters now and then in the red glow of the 
setting sun. The sea is dark and still. 

The CAPTAIN is sitting in the arm-chair to the left of the 
sewing-table, fingering a cigar which has gone out. He 
is wearing an undress uniform, rather the worse for wear, 
with riding-boots and spurs. Looks tired and bored. 

AUGE is sitting in the arm-chair on the right, doing 
nothing. Looks tired and expectant. 
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CAPTAIN. Won’t you play to me a little? 

ALICE {indifferenlly, but not pettishly). What shall I 
play? 

CAPTAIN. Whatever like! 

ALICE. You don’t like my repertoire! 

CAPTAIN. Nor you mine! 

ALICE [evasively). Do you want the doors left open? 

CAPTAIN. If you wish it! 

ALICE. We’ll leave them then. ... [A pause.) Why 
aren’t you smoking? 

CAPTAIN. I’m beginning to find strong tobacco 
rather too much for me. 

ALICE [almost in a friendly tone). Smoke something 
milder then! Why, it’s your only joy, as you call it. 

CAPTAIN. Joy! What may that be? 

ALICE. Don’t ask me! I know as little about it as you 
do! . . . Won’t you have yoiur whisky now? 

CAPTAIN. I’ll wait a little! . . . "What have you got 
for supper? 

ALICE. How should I know? Ask ELristin! 

CAPTAIN. Oughtn’t mackerel to be in soon? Why, 
it’s autumn now! 

ALICE. Yes, it’s autumn! 

CAPTAIN. Outside and in! But apart from the cold, 
outside and in, that comes with autumn, a broiled 
mackerel, ivith a slice of lemon, and a glass of white 
Burgundy, is not altogetlier to be despised! 

ALICE. You’re getting quite eloquent! 

CAPTAIN. Is there any Bmgundy left in the cellar? 

ALICE. I’m not aware that we’ve had any cellar these 
last five years. ... 
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CAPTAIN. You never do know anything. However, we 
viust get in a supply for our silver wedding. . . . 

AUCE. Do you really mean to celebrate that? 

CAPTAIN. Naturally! 

ALICE. It would be more natural to hide our misery, 
our twenty-five years of misery. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Yes, dear Alice, it has been misery, but 
rather jolly too, now and tlien! One must make 
use of what little time there is: after that comes the 
end! 

ALICE. Is it the end? If only it were! 

CAPTAIN. It is the end! Just enough left to wheel out 
on a barrow and put on a garden bed! 

ALICE. And all that trouble for the sake of a garden 
bed! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, that’s how it is; I didn’t arrange it! 

ALICE, All that trouble! {A pause.) Have you had 
your letters? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! 

ALICE. Was the butcher’s bill among them? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! 

ALICE. How much was it? 

CAPTAIN [takes a paper out of his pocket and puts on his 
glasses y but takes them off again at once). Read it yourself! 
I can’t see now. . . . 

ALICE. What’s wong ivith your eyes? 

CAPTAIN. Don’t know! 

ALICE. Old age. 

CAPTAIN. What nonsense! Me! 

ALICE. Yes, not me! 

CAPTAIN. Hm! 
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ALICE {looks at the bill). Can you pay this? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! but not at the moment! 

ALICE. Later on of course! In a year, when you’re 
retired wth a small pension and it’s too late! Later on, 
when you get ill again. . . . 

CAPTAIN. 111? I have never been ill: just a little out 
of sorts once. I shall live another tw’enty years yet! 

ALICE. The doctor thought other\vise! 

CAPTAIN. Tlie doctor! 

ALICE. Yes; wdio else would be likely to know any- 
thing about an illness? 

CAPTAIN. I haven’t any illness, and never have 
had. Nor shall I. I shall go off bang! like an old 
soldier! 

AUCE. Talking of tlie doctor, you know they’re 
having a part>' there this evening. 

CAPTAIN {agitated). Yes, and what of it? "We’re not 
imated because we don’t associate with the doctor’s 
family, and ive don’t do so because sve don’t tvant to - 
because I despise the pair of them. Rabble, that’s what 
they arc! 

ALICE. Tliat’s what you say about eveiy'body! 

CAPTAIN. Because c^•erybody is rabble! 

ALICE. Except you! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, because I have behaved decently in 
all circumstances. That's whyl’m not rabble! {Apausc.) 

ALICE. \S''ould you like to play cards? 

CAiTAiN. All right! 

ALICE {takes a pack of cards from the sewing-table drawer 
and begins to shujjlr). Just fancy, they’re having the 
band at the Doctor’s for a private entertainment! 
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CAPTAJN {angrilj). Tliat’s because he truckles to the 
Colonel in the town! truckles - that’s what it is! - If one 
could only do that! 

ALICE {dealing). At one time I was a friend of Gerda’s, 
but she played me false. . . . 

CAPTAIN. They’re all false, the whole lot of them! . . . 
What’s that trump over tlicrc? 

ALICE. Take your glasses! 

CAPTAIN, They’re no use! . . . Well, ivcll! 

ALICE. Spades are trumps! 

CAPTAIN {disappointed). Spades? . . . 

ALICE {leads). Well, liowcvcr that may be, so far as 
tlic new officers’ wives arc concerned we’re on the black 
list in any ease! 

CAPTAIN {plays and takes the trick). What docs that 
matter? We never 'give any parties, so it won’t be 
noticed! I can put up with being alone ... I have 
always been so! 

ALICE. And I too! But the children! the children 
arc growing up without any companionship! 

CAPTAIN. They must find that for themselves in the 
town! . . . That was my trick! Any trumps left? 

ALICE. Just one! - That was mine! 

CAPTAIN. Six and eight arc fifteen. . . . 

ALICE. Fourteen, fourteen! 

CAPTAIN. Six and eight makes me fourteen. ... I 
seem to have forgotten how to count! And two is 
sixteen. . . . {Tawns.) Your deal! 

ALICE. You’re tired! 

CAPTAIN {dealing. Not in the least! 

ALICE {listening to sounds outside). One can hear the 
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band even here! {A pause.) Do you think Kurt -was 
asked there? 

CAPTAIN. He arrived this morning, so I expect he 
has found time to get out his dress clothes, though not 
to call on us! 

ALICE. Qjiarantine officer! Is there to be a quaran- 
tine station here? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! . . . 

ALICE. After all, he is my cousin - we once had the 
same name. . . . 

CAPTAIN. No great honour in that! 

ALICE. Look here, now! . . . {Sharply.) Leave my 
family alone, and I’ll leave yours! 

CAPTAIN. All right, all right! Must we start that aU 
over again? 

ALICE. Is the quarantine officer a doctor? 

CAPTAIN. Oh, dear no! Merely a sort of civilian 
manager or book-keeper. Kurt, as you know, was never 
anything! 

ALICE. He was a poor sort of creature. . , , 

CAPTAIN. "Who has cost me a lot of money. . . . And 
the way he left his wife and children - simply in- 
famous! 

ALICE, Don’t be too hard on him, Edgar! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, tliat’s what he was! ... I wonder 
what he’s been doing since in America! Well, I can’t 
say I’m longing for him! But he was a nice sort of 
fellow, and I used to like arguing with him. 

ALICE. Because he was so accommodating. . . . 

CAPTAIN (loftily). Accommodating or not, he was at 
least a man one could talk to. . . . On this island here 
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ft., isn’t one singFs person * - undersftnd what 

I say . • • it’s a society ° ? just in time 

^CK. It’S cunof, xsnu^ it or not? 

for our silver wedding j g^gj jt -^vas 

captain. Why j ' ' got you married - so 

he who brought us together- got yo 

they said! 

AUCE. Well, didn t -r ^ ^ idea of his. 

omt™. Otcoursehedid! . .^J®t 

Well, you can judge for yo 
ALICE. A thonghttes • _ „„t he! 

"yI°o 

M have my whisky now! (G»«r » !«' ^ 

a dmk, which hc^ '“1“ could imagine oneself 

here to put one s feet on, , 

in Copenhagen, m the if only to remind us 

ALICE. We must have a rail , ^ dme we 

of Copenhagen. After all that was the 

'TaS™ (dr* ecdcly). 

^'iSsXfVrnmeiber the eoncerts at the 
YonVe got sneh 

alic^e. You ought to be proud of having 
good tastel 

SirSomelSS; when yon want to show her off! 
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CAPTAIN {drinking. They must be dancing at the 
Doctor’s ... I can hear the bass tubas’ three-four 
time; pom -pom-pom! 

ALICE. I canhear the whole tuneof the Alcazar Waltz. 
Ah ivell, it wasn’t yesterday - the last time I danced a 
waltz! 

CAPTAIN. Could you still manage it? 

ALICE. StiU? 

CAPTAIN. Ye-es! I should have thought you were 
past dancing now - both of us! 

ALICE. But I’m ten years younger than you! 
CAPTAIN. In that case we must be the same age; the 
lady is always supposed to be ten years younger! 

ALICE. For shame! Wiy you’re an old man: I am 
still in my best years! 

CAPTAIN. Oh yesj I know you can be charming 
enough to other people —wdien you give your mind 
to it. 

ALICE. Shall we have the lamp lighted now? 
CAPTAIN. If you like! 

ALICE. Will you ring then? 

( The CAPTAIN goes wearily to the writing-table and rings the bell. 
Enter jenny from the right.) 

CAPTAIN. Would you be so kind as to light the lamp, 
Jenny? 

ALICE {sharply^. Light the hanging lamp! 

JENNY. YeSj ma’am. {Lights the lamp while the captain 
watches her.) 

ALICE {curtly). Have you cleaned the chimney pro- 
perly? 
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JENNY. Rather! 

AUCE. Do you call that a proper answer? 

CAPTAIN. Now, now - 

ALICE {to jenny). Leave the room! I will light the 
lamp myself. I suppose that’s the only thing to do! 
JENNY {going). I think so too! 

ALICE {getting up). Go! 

JENNY {stopping) . I wonder ivhat you’d say if I did go, 
ma’am! {aixcz says nothing, goes out. T/ie captain 
comes forward and lights the lamp.) 

ALICE {uneasily). Do you think she’ll leave? 
captain. Shouldn’t be surprised! Ifso, we’re in a nice 
mess! 

ALICE. It’s your fault. You spoil them! 

CAPTAIN. Not at all! You can see how polite they 
always are to me! 

ALICE. That’s because you cringe to them! The 
fact is you cringe to all your inferiors, because, despot 
as you are, you have a slavish nature. 

CAPTAIN. Oh, come! 

ALICE. Yes, you cringe to your men and yourN.G.O.s, 
but you can’t get on ivith your equals or your superiors. 
CAPTAIN. OufI 

ALICE. That’s the way with all tyrants! . . . Do you 
think she’ll leave? 

CAPTAIN. Yes, unless you go out and speak nicely to 
her! 

ALICE. I? 

CAPTAIN. If I did, you’d say I was flirting with the 
maids! 

ALICE. Only think -if she does go! I should have to 
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do all the work, the same as last time, and ruin my 
hands! 

CAPTAIN. That’s not the worst! If Jenny goes, Kris- 
tin goes too, and we shall never get a ser\'ant to come 
to the island again! The mate on the steamboat scares 
away all the new arrivals who come to apply for the 
place, ... If he forgets, then my corporals see to it! 

AUCE. Yes, your corporals! whom I have to feed in 
my kitchen, because you don’t dare show them the 
door. . . . 

CAPTAIN. No; if I did, they’d leave too as soon as their 
time was up . . . then we’d have to shut up the gun- 
shop! 

ALICE. Well, we shall be ruined! 

CAPTAIN, That’s why the officers are thinking of 
asking His hlajesty for a maintenance subsidy. , . . 

ALICE. Who for? 

CAPTAIN. For the corporals! 

ALICE {laughing). You’re too mad! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, let me hear you laugh a little! I may 
need it. 

ALICE. I shall soon have forgotten how to laugh. . . . 

CAPTAIN {lighting his cigar). That’s a thing one should 
never forget . . . life is tedious enough anyhow! 

ALICE. It is certainly not amusing! ... Do you care 
to play any more? 

CAPTAIN. No, it tires me. {A pause.) 

ALICE. You know it does somehow annoy me to think 
that my cousin, tlie new quarantine officer’s &st visit 
should be to our enemies! 

CAPTAIN. Hardly worth talking about, is it? 
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AUGE. Well, but did you sec in the papers that he 
was put down in the list of arrivals as of independent 
means? He must have come into some money! 

CAPTAIN. Of independent means! olio! a rich 
relation! Certainly the first in this family! 

AUCE. In your family, yes! Thcrc’vc been plenty 
in mine, 

CAPTAIN. If he has money he’s probably stuck-up; 
but /’ll keep liim in check! and he shan’t get a 
chance of seeing my cards! [Clicking from the telegraph 
receiver.) 

AUCE. Who is it? 

CAPTAIN [without moving). Quiet -one moment! 

ALICE. Why don’t you go and sec? 

CAPTAIN. I can hear: I can hear what they’re saying! 
It’s the cliildren! 

[Goes to the apparatus and taps out a reply. After that ike 
receiver goes on clicking for a time and then the captain 
replies again.) 

ALICE. Well? 

captain. One moment! [Switches off.) It’s the chil- 
dren, at the guard-house in the town. Judith isn’t well 
again and is staying away firom school. 

ALICE. Again! what else did they say? 

captain. Money, of course! 

ALICE. Why need Judith be in such a hurry? It would 
be quite soon enough if she took her examination next 
year! 

captain. Tell her so and see what good it does! 

ALICE, You ought to tell her! 
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' CAPTAIN. How many times haven’t I told her! But 
you know quite well, children do what tliey like! 

ALICE. In this house at any rate! . . . ( The captain 
yawns.) Must you yawn in the presence of your ivife? 

captain. What is one to do? . . . Don’t you notice 
how we say the same things every blessed day? When 
you came out just now wth your good old retort, Tn 
this house at any rate,’ I ought to have replied wth my 
ancient ‘It’s not rny house only.’ But since I have 
already given this answer five hundred times, I ya%vn 
instead. So you can take my yawn to mean, cither that 
I can’t be bothered to answer, or; ‘You are right, my 
angel,’ or ‘Now let’s stop!’ 

ALICE. You’re very amiable this evening! 

captain. Isn’t it nearly time for supper? 

ALICE. Did you know they had ordered supper from 
the Grand Hotel for the Doctor’s party? 

CAPTAIN. No! Then they’ll be ha\ing ptarmigan. 
(Smacks his lips.) Ptaimigan, you kno^v, is the finest 
bird there is, but to roast it with pork-fat is sheer 
barbarism. . . . 

ALICE. Ugh! Talking about food! 

CAPTAIN. About wine then? I wonder what those 
barbarians would have wth their ptarmigan? 

ALICE. Shall I play to you? 

CAPTAIN (seats himself at the writing-table). The last 
resource! Yes, if you’ll leave out your funeral marches 
and dirges . . . they sound like music with a puipose. 
- I keep on interpolating - ‘See how unhappy I am! 
miaow, miaow!’ Or ‘See what a terrible husband I 
have! Pom, pom, pom! Oh, if he would only die soon! 
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Bangs from the joyful drums, fanfares: ending up with 
the Alcazar Waltz! Champagne Galop!’ Apropos of 
champagne, there must be at least two bottles left. 
Shall we have them up and pretend we’ve got a party? 

ALICE. No, that we won’t! Tliey’rc mine - a present 
to me personally! 

CAPTAIN. You are always economical! 

ALICE. And you’re always stingy, to your wife at any 
rate! 

CAPTAIN. Then I don’t know what to suggest. Would 
you like to see me dance? 

ALICE. No, thank you! You arc past dancing, I fancy. 

CAPTAIN. You ought to have some woman friend to 
stay with you! 

ALICE. Thanks! you ought to have some man to stay 
with you! 

CAPTAIN. Thanks! we have tried that -and agreed 
that it was a complete failure! As an experiment it was 
interesting: the moment wc had another person in the 
house we became quite happy ... to begin ivith. . . . 

ALICE. But afterwards! 

CAPTAIN. Oh, don’t talk of it! {Knocking heard at the 
door, left.) 

ALICE. Who can it be, so late as tliis? 

CAPTAIN. Jenny doesn’t usually knock. 

ALICE. Go and open the door, and don’t call out 
‘Come in!’ It sounds like a workshop! 

CAPTAIN {going towards the door, left). You don’t like 
workshops! {Another knock.) 

ALICE. Do open the door! 

CAPTAIN {opens the door and takes a visiting-card which is 
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handed to him). It’s Kristin. -Has Jenny left? {To 
ALICE, since the answer is not heard by the audience.) Jenny 
has left! 

ALICE. Then I’ve to be a servant-girl again! 

CAPTAIN. And I the man! 

ALICE. Couldn’t we get one of your men to help in the 
kitchen? 

CAPTAIN. Not in these days! 

AUCE. But surely it couldn’t be Jenny, sending in her 
card like that? 

CAPTAIN {examines the card through his glasses and then 
hands it to Alice). You read it — I can’t! 

ALICE {looks at the card). Kurt! it’s Kurt! Gk) out and 
bring liim in! 

CAPTAIN {goes out left). Kurt! well, this is delightful! 

(auce arranges her hair and seems to come to life again.) 

•ic 

captain {comes in from the left with kurt). Here he is - 
the old traitor! Welcome, old man! I’d like to hug you! 

AUCE {going towards kurt). Delighted to see you, 
Kurt! 

KURT. Thank you! . . . It’s a long time since we met! 

CAPTAIN. What is it? fifteen years! And we’ve grown 
old. . . . 

ALICE. Oh, Kirrt looks just the same to me. 

CAPTAIN. Sit down, sit down! — And first of all — the 
programme! any engagement for this evening? 

KURT. I’ve been asked to the Doctor’s, but I didn’t 
promise to go! 

ALICE. Then you must stay ivith your relations! 
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KURT. Tliat seems tlie natural thing to dOj but the 
Doctor is my superior in a way, and there’ll be trouble 
afterwards! 

CAPTAIN. What nonsense! I’ve never been afraid of 
‘my superiors . . . 

KURT. Afraid or not - the trouble’s there all the 
same! 

CAPTAIN. I am master on this island! Keep behind 
me and nobody will dare touch you! 

AUCE. Do be quiet, Edgar! [Takes kurt by the hand.) 
Masters and superiors or not, you stay here with us. 
That’s the right and proper thing to do! 

KURT. All right then! — especially as I think I’m 
welcome. 

CAPTAIN. And why shouldn’t you be? surely there’s 
no ill-feeling. . . . (kurt cannot conceal a certain embar- 
rassment.) Wliat could there be? You used to be a bit 
of a rascal: but you were young and I have forgotten 
that! I’m not one to cherish old grudges! (alice looks 
annoyed. All three sit down at the sewing-table.) 

ALICE. Well, you’ve been about the world a bit? 

KURT. Yes, and now I find myself back again ivith 
you. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Whom you married off twenty-five years 
ago. 

KURT. Oh, hardly that! but that doesn’t matter. I’m 
glad to see you have stuck together for tiventy-five 
years. , . . 

CAPTAIN. Yes, we’ve worried along! at times things 
have been rather so-so: still, as you say, we’ve stuck 
together. And Alice has had nothing to complain of: 
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plenty of everything and heaps of money. I daresay 
you don’t know I’m a famous author, writer of text- 
books. . . . 

KURT. Yes, I remember, when we went our different 
ways, you’d just published a manual on rifle-shooting 
that sold well. Is it still used in the military schools? 

CAPTAIN. It’s still to be found there, and keeps its 
place as number one, though they’ve tried to shelve it 
in favour of an inferior one . . . which is certainly in use 
now, though utterly worthless! {Embarrassing silence.) 

KURT. You’ve been travelling abroad, I hear. 

AUCE. Yes, we’ve been to Copenhagen five times - 
just fancy! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, you see when I took Alice away from 
the theatre . . . 

AtiCE. Took me? 

CAPTAIN. Ycs,tookyouasawifeshould be taken, ■ • • 

AUCE. How brave you have grotra! 

CAPTAIN. But afterwards, as I never heard the last 
about my ruining her brilliant career -hm! . . . J had 
to make up for it by promising to take my wife to 
Copenhagen. . . . And this I have kept to - honour- 
ably! Five times we’ve been there! five! {Holding vp the 
fingers of his I ft hand.) Have you been to Copenhagen? 

TeoKT {smiling). No, I’ve mostly been in America, • • • 

CAPTAIN. America? Isn’t that rather an outlandish 
sort of place? 

KURT {embarrassed). Well, it isn’t Copenhagen! 

AUCE. Have you - heard anylhing - from your chil- 
dren? 

KURT. No! 
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, ALICE. Forgive me, dear friend, but it really was 
rather inconsiderate to leave them like that. . . . 

KURT. I didn’t leave them: the Court gave them to 
the mother. . . . 

CAPTAIN. We won't talk about that now! I think 
you were lucky to get out of tliat mess! 

KURT (to ALICE). Hoiv arc your cliildren? 

ALICE. Quite well, tliank you! They’re at school in 
the town and rvill soon be gro%vn up! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, they’re smart little kids; tlie boy has a 
marvellous brain - man'cllous! He’s going to join the 
General Staff. . . . 

ALICE. If they will have him! 

CAPTAIN. Have him? Wliy, he’s got the makings of a 
War Minister! 

KURT. Talking of other things - there’s going to be a 
quarantine station here: plague, cholera and that sort 
of thing. The Doctor will be my superior, as you know. 
What sort of man is he? 

CAPTAIN. Man? He isn’t a man at all! He’s a brain- 
less scoundrel! 

KURT (to ALICE). Very unpleasant for me! 

ALICE. Not quite so bad as Edgar makes out: still I 
can’t deny that he doesn’t attract me 

CAPTAIN A scoundrel, tliat’s what he is! and that’s 
what the rest of them are too — the Customs Surveyor, 
the Postmaster, the telephone girl, the chemist, the 
pilot . . . what is it they call him . . . the Master 
Pilot - scoundrels, all of them; and tliat’s why I don’t 
associate with them! 

KURT. Are you on bad terms with the whole lot of them? 
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CAPTAIN. The wliolc lot! 

Aucc. Yes, it’.s quite true- one can’t associate with 
such people! 

CAPTAIN. It’s just as if all the t>Tants in the countr>' 
had been sent to tliis island to be kept in custody! 

ALICE {ironically). Precisely .so! 

CAiTAiN {good-liumouTcdly). Hm! is that meant for me? 
I am no t^Tant - at any rate not in my ms’n house! 

ALICE. You take care not to try ihal on! 

CAPTAIN (to kurt). Yon mustn’t pay any attention 
to her! I am a most agreeable husband, and the old 
girl’s the best ivifc in the tvorld! 

ALICE. Will you have anything to drink, Kurt? 

KURT. No, thank you - not now! 

CAPTAIN. Have you become . . . 

KURT. A little moderate - that’s all! 

CAPTAIN. Is that American? 

KURT. Yes! 

CAPTAIN. No modcr.ation for me! I’d as soon have 
none at all! A man ought to be able to manage his 
bottle! 

KURT. Coming back to our neighbours on the island 
herc-my position Avill put me in touch with everybody. 
... It won’t be by any means plain sailing; one gets 
drawn into people’s intrigues, however little one W'ants it. 

ALICE. You takcupiviththem -you’ll comeback to us 
in the end! Your true friends arc here! 

KURT. Don’t you find it rather dreadful - being 
alone in the midst of enemies? 

ALICE. It isn’t very pleasant! 

CAPTAIN. It isn’t dreadful at all! All my life I have 
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had nothing but enemiesj and they have helped me 
rather than hurt me! On my death-bed I shall be able 
to say, ‘I owe no man anything, I have never got any- 
thing for nothing, and every scrap that I own I have had 
to fight for.’ 

ALICE. Yes, Edgar’s path has not been strewn with 
roses. . . . 

CAPTAIN. With thorns and stones, flints. . . . But a 
man’s own strength! do you know what that is? 

KURT {simply). Yes, I learnt to see its insufficiency ten 
years ago! 

CAPTAIN. You must be a poor sort of creature then! 
ALICE [to ihe captain). Edgar! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, he must be a poor creature if he has no 
strength of his own! No doubt it’s true that when the 
machine stops working thereis notliing left but a barrow- 
load to throw over the garden beds; but so long as the 
macliine holds together, the thing is to kick and to fight, 
ivith hand and with foot, so long as the gear holds! 
That’s my philosophy! 

KURT {smiling). You do say funny things! 

CAPTAIN. But you don’t believe it is so? 

KURT. No, I certainly don’t! 

CAPTAIN. No, but it is so all the same! 

{During ihe last scene ihe wind has begun to blow, and now 
one of the doors in the background slams to.) 

{Getting up.) It’s beginning to blow! I could feel it 
coming on! {Goes to shut ihe doors and taps the barometer.) 
ALICE {to kurt). You’ll Stay to supper, won’t you? 
KURT. Thank you! 
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AUCE. It Avili have to be something quite simple: 
oxu: housemaid has left. 

KORT. Oh, it’s sure to be all right! 

ALICE. You are so modest in your requirements, my 
dear Kurt! 

CAPTAIN {at the barometer). If you could only see how 
the glass is falling! I felt it in my bones! 

ALICE {aside, to kurt). He’s nervous! 

CAPTAIN. We ought to have supper soon! 

ALICE {getting up). I’m just going to see about it now! 
You two can sit here and have your talk; {aside, to kurt) 
but don’t contradict him or he’U lose his temper. And 
don’t ask why he never became a major! (kurt nods 
assent. Alice goes towards the door, right.) 

CAPTAIN {sits down at the sewing-table ivith kurt). See 
that we have something nice, old girl! 

ALICE. Give me some money and you shall have it! 

CA.PTAIN. Always money! 

(ALICE goes out.) 

* 

{To KURT.) Money, money, money! All day long 
I go about with a purse, till I fancy in the end that 
I am a purse! Do you know the feeling? 

KURT. Oh, rather! the only difference being that I 
imagined I w'as a pocket-book! 

CAPTAIN. Ha-ha! so you know the brand then! Those 
women! Ha-ha! And you yourself got hold of one of 
the right sort! 

KURT {patiently). AH that can be buried, now! 

CAPTAIN. A regular jewel, she was! . . . Then there’s 
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KURT. I didn’t: they were taken from me. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Now you mustn’t get angry when I say . . . ' 

KURT. But it wasiCt so. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Well, anyhow it’s forgotten. But you are 
lonely! 

KURT. One gets used to anything, my dear fellow! 

CAPTAIN. Could one . . . could one get used to . . . 
to being quite alone then? 

KURT. Well, look at me! 

CAPTAIN. "What haveyou been doing these fifteen years? 

KURT. What a question! these fifteen years! 

CAPTAIN. They say you have come into some money 
and are a rich man! 

KURT. Rich - well hardly! 

CAPTAIN. I wasn’t thinking of borrowing. . . . 

KURT. If you ivere, I should be quite ready. . . . 

CAPTAIN. It’s aivfully good of you, but I have my 
ownbanking account. You seein this household — 
ing towards the door, right) - nothing must be ivanting. 
The day I run short of money — off she goes! 

KURT. Oh, surely not! 

CAPTAIN. Not? But I knowit!-Can you believe it?- 
shc always watches for the times when I am short of 
money, just for the pleasure of convincing me that I 
don’t provide for my family! 

KURT. But I thought you said you had a large income. 

CAPTAIN. Certainly I have a large income . . . but 
it’s not enough. 

KURT. Then it’s not large, in the ordinary sense. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Life is queer, and we are too! (Clicking on 
the telegraph receiver.) 
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CAPTAIN {recovering his senses). Did you say anything? 
{Looks round.) I thought it was Alice! . . . Oh, it’s you? 
- Now . . . {Relapses into apathy again.) 

KURT. This is terrible! {Goes and opens door, right). Alice! 

* 

ALICE {comes out, wearing a kitchen apron). 'What is it? 
KURT. I don’t know! look at him! 

ALICE {calmly). He is absent-minded like that some- 
times! . . . I’ll play to him - then he’ll wake up! 

KURT. No, don’t! don’t . . . Let me try! . . . Gan He 
hear? Can he see? 

ALICE. Neither hear nor see just now! 

KURT. And you say that so calmly! Alice, what arc 
you Uvo doing in this house? 

ALICE. Ask him . . . there! 

KURT, Him there? . . . why, it’s your husband! 
ALICE. To me he is a stranger - the same stranger 
that he was tivcnty-five years ago! I know nothing 
about this man . . . except that . . . 

KURT. Stop! he may hear you! 

ALICE. He can hear nothing now. 

{A bugle call is heard outside.) 

CAPTAIN {springs to his feet and seizes his sword and cap). 
Excuse me! I must just go and inspect the sentries! 
{Goes out through the doorway in the background.) 

KURT. Is he ill? 

ALICE. I don’t know! 

KURT. Is he out of his mind? 

ALICE. I don’t know! 
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He fell in love wth you at first sight. Then he came to 
me and asked me to act as intermediary. I said at once, 
‘Nol’ Moreover, knowing your cruel and tyrannical 
disposition, my dear Alice, I warned him . . . and when 
he became importunate I sent him to get hold of your 
brother to plead for him. 

ALICE. I believe rvhat you say; but he has deceived 
himself so all these years that you’ll never get the idea 
out of his head now! 

KURT. Well, let him lay the blame on me then, if 
that relieves his sufferings. 

ALICE. That’s really too much. . . . 

KURT. I am so used to . . . But what really does hurt 
me is the injustice of accusing me of deserting my 
children. . . . 

ALICE. That is his nature. He says anything that 
suits him, and then he believes it. But he seems to be 
fond of you, — chiefly because you don’t contradict him. 
. . . Now try not to be tired of us! I really think you 
have come at a fortunate moment for us : I regard your 
coming simply as a godsend! . . . Kiut! you mustn’t 
get tired of us! We really are the most unhappy 
creatures in the 'whole world! {Weeps.) 

KURT. One marriage I have seen at close quarters, 
and that was dreadful! But this is almost worse! 

ALICE. Do you think so? 

KURT. Yes! 

ALICE, Whose fault is it? 

KURT. Alice! the moment you cease asking whose 
fault it is, you isill find relief. Try to regard it as a fact, 
a trial that must be borne. . . . 
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ALICE. That I can’t do -it’s too much! {Gets up.) 
It’s past all cure! 

KURT. You poor creatures! Do you know why you 
hate each other? 

ALICE. No: ours is the most unreasoning hatred - 
without cause, ivitliout object, but also without end. 
And why do you think he is most afraid of death? 
Why, because he’s afraid I shall marry again! 

KURT. Then he loves you! 

ALICE. Probably! But that doesn’t stop him from 
hating me! 

KURT (as if to himself). They call that love-hate, and 
it comes from the abyss! . . . Docs he like your playing 
to him? 

ALICE. Yes, but only hideous tunes -like that 
horrible ‘Entry of the Boyars.’ When he hears that, he 
becomes possessed and wants to dance. 

KURT. Dances, does he? 

ALICE. Yes, he’s quite funny at times! 

KURT. One thing more - pardon my asking! - where 
are the children? 

ALICE. Perhaps you don’t know that two of them are 
dead? 

KURT. Have you been through that too? 

ALICE. What is there that I have not been through? 

KURT. But the other two? 

ALICE. In the town. It was impossible they should 
live at home: he set them against me. . . . 

KURT. And you set them against him. 

ALICE. Of course. So it came to forming parties, 
canvassing and bribery . . . and then, so as not to ruin 
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them utterly, we parted from them! What should have 
been a bond of union became the cause of disunion: 
the blessing of a home became its curse. . . . Yes, 
sometimes I think we belong to an accursed race! 

KURT. After the Fall - why yes, I suppose rve do! 

ALICE {sharply, with a venomous look). "IVTiat fall? 

KURT. Our first parents’! 

ALICE. Oh, I thought you meant something else! 
{Embarrassed silence.) 

ALICE {folding her hands). Kurt! you arc my kinsman, 
the friend of my childhood! I have not always treated 
you as I should! Now I have got my punishment, and 
you your revenge! 

KURT. Not revenge! there is no question of that! 
Don’t talk of it! 

ALICE. Do you remember one Sunday tvhen you were 
engaged? I had asked you to dinner. . . . 

KLTRT. Hush! 

ALICE. I must speak - have pity on me! . . . And when 
you came, you found us out and had to go home again! 

KURT. You’d been asked out yourselves: is it worth 
talking about? 

AUCE. Kurt! when I asked you to supper just now 
I thought we had something left in the larder! {Hides 
her face in her hands.) And there is nothing -not even 
a piece of bread! (JVeeps.) 

KXXR.T. Poor, poor Aicc! 

ALICE. But when be comes in and wants something 
to cat, and finds there’s nothing, he’ll be furious! 
You’ve never seen him furious! . . . O God, what 
humiliation! 
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ALICE {frightened). Yes, it’s him! {A pause.) 

KURT. What on earth shall we do? 

ALICE. I don’t know, I don’t know! 

* 

CAPTAIN {enters from the back, cheerfully). Ah! here 
we are! free at last! . . . Well, has she managed to 
get in her complaints? Isn’t hers a wretched life- 
what? 

KURT. W^iat’s the weather like outside? 

CAPTAIN. Half a gale! . . . {facetiously, setting one of the 
outer doors ajar). Sir Bluebeard and the young maiden 
in the tower; and outside marches the sentry with 
drawn sword, keeping watch over the beautiful maiden. 
. . . And then come the brothers, but the sentry’s on 
guard - look! one, tsvo, one, two! a fine sentry! look at 
him! Meli-tam-tam-ta, melita-lia-lay! Shall we dance 
the sword dance? Kurt ought to see tliat! 

KURT. No, have the ‘Entry of the Boyars’ instead! 
CAPTAIN. So you know that, do you? Alice in tlie 
kitchen apron, come and play! Come, I say! 

(auce goes reluctantly to the piano.) 

{Pinching her arm.) I know you’ve been maligning me! 
AUCE. I? 

{kxjrt turns away. Alice pl<ys the Entrance March. The 
CAPTAIN goes through a kind of Hungarian dance 
behind the writing-table, jingling his spurs. Then he 
sinks down on the floor, without being noticed by kurt 
or ALICE, who plays the piece through to the end.) 

ALICE {without turning round). Shall we have it over 
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again? {Silence. Tunis round and sees the captain Ijing 
senseless on ike floor, hidden from the audience by the writing- 
table.) Oh Heavens! {She remains standing, with arms 
crossed over her breast, and gives a sigh as of thankfulness 
and relief.) 

KxniT {turns round and goes quickly to the captain). 
What is it? what is it? 

ALICE {in a state of great tension). Is he dead? 

KURT. I don’t know! come and help me! 

ALICE {without moving). I couldn’t touch him! ... is 
he dead? 

KURT. No, he’s alive! (alice sighs, kurt stays by the 
CAPTAIN, ivho has got up and is being helped into a chair.) 

captain. What was it? {Silence.) What was it? 

KURT. Why, you fell down! 

captain. Did anything happen? 

KURT, You fell on the floor. How do you feel now? 

captain. I? It ivas notliing at all! I don’t know of 
anything! What are you both standing and gaping at? 

KURT. You are ill. 

captain. Nonsense! Go on playing, Alice! . . . Ah, 
now it’s coming back again! {Clasps his head.) 

ALICE. Now you see! you are ill! 

captain. Don’t shriek! it’s only a giddy attack! 

KURT. We must have a doctor! - I’ll go and tele- 
phone! . . . 

CAPTAIN. I won’t have a doctor! 

KURT. You must! For our own sakes we must call 
him in - othenvise we shall be held responsible! 

CAPTAIN. I’ll turn him out if he comes! I’ll shoot him 
down! . . . Ah, there it is again! {Clasps his head.) 
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KURT {goes towards the door, right). Now I am going 
to telephone! {Goes out.) 

(ALICE takes off her apron.) 

•k 

CAPTAIN. Will you give me a glass of ivater? 

ALICE. I suppose I must! {Gives him a glass of water.) 
CAPTAIN. How amiable! 

ALICE. Are you ill? 

CAPTAIN. Pray forgive me for not being quite well! 
ALICE. Will you look after yourself then? 

CAPTAIN. You probably wouldn’t care to! 

ALICE. That you can be sure of! 

CAPTAIN. The hour is come for which you have 
waited so long. 

ALICE. Yes, the hour you believed would never come! 
CAPTAIN. Don’t be angry with me! 

* 

KURT {coming in from the right). It’s too bad. . . . 
ALICE. What did he say? 

KURT. Rang off, mthout anotlier word! 

ALICE {to the captain). Now we see the result of your 
boundless arrogance! 

captain. I think I’m getting worse! ... try and get 
a doctor from the town! 

ALICE {goes to the telegraph). I must do it by telegraph 
then! 

CAPTAIN {half rising, in astonishment). Can - you - tele- 
graph? 

AUC {telegraphing). I can! 

CAPTAIN. Really? Go on then! . . . What a deceitful 
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woman! (To KURT.) Gomeandsitbyme! {kvrt does so.) 
Hold my hand! I sit here and keep falling - can you 
imagine it? - down something: an extraordinary feel- 
ing! 

KURT. Have you had this sort of attack before? 

CAPTAIN. Never! . . . 

KURT. While you’re waiting for an answer from the 
town I’ll go and have a talk -with the doctor. Has he 
attended you before? 

CAPTAIN. He has! 

KURT. Then he knows your constitution! (Goes to the 
left.) 

ALICE. The answer won’t take long. It is kind of 
you, Kurt! but come back soon! 

KURT. As soon as I can! (Goes out.) 

♦ 

CAPTAIN. He’s a good fellow, Kurt! and how he’s 
changed! 

ALICE. Yes, and for the better! I’m sorry for him, 
though, being mixed up with our wretched affairs just 
at this time of all times! 

CAPTAIN. Good luck for us, though! ... I wonder 
how things really are witli him! Did you notice that 
he wouldn’t talk about his own affairs? 

ALICE. I noticed it, but I don’t think anyone asked 
him! 

CAPTAIN. Think of it -his life! and ours! I wonder if 
all men’s lives are like that! 

ALICE. Very likely - though they don’t talk about it 
as we do! 

CAPTAIN. I’ve sometimes thought that misery attracts 
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miser}^ and that those who are happy shun un- 
happiness. That is ■svhy we never see anything but 
misery! 

.MJGE. Have you ever known any happy people? 

a^FTAiN. Let me think! . . . No! . . . Yes-tlie 
Ekmarks! 

ALICE. How can you say that? iv'hy, she had an 
operation last year. . . . 

CAPTAIN. So she did! Well, then I don't knoiv . . . 
yes, the von Krafits! 

ALICE. Yes, tlie ^vhole family lived an idyllic life: 
well off, respected, nice children, suitable marriages, 
everything all right till they were Then that 
cousin of theirs went and committed a crime - prison 
and all that! And that was the end of their peace. The 
family name was dragged tlirough the mire in all the 
papers. . . . The ‘Krafit murder’ made it impossible 
for that highly respected family to show their faces 
out of doors; tlie children had to be taken away from 
school . . . Oh, God! 

CAPTAIN. I wonder ivhat’s the matter irith me! 

ALICE. "What do you think? 

CAPT.AiN. Heart, or head! I feel as if my soul wanted 
to fly away and dissolve into a cloud of smoke. 

ALICE. Are you hungry? 

CAPTAIN. Yes: what about supper? 

ALICE {tcalks about uneasily). I’ll ask Jenny. 

CAPTAIN. But she’s left! 

ALICE. Oh, so she has! 

CAPTAIN. Ring for Krisdn; I ivant some fresh 
water! 
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ALICE (rings). Suppose ... I (Rings again.) She 
doesn’t hear! 

C:VPTAiN. Go and sec about it! . . . Suppose she has 
left too! 

AUCE (goes and opens door, left). Good licavcns! here’s 
her box in the passage, ready packed! 

CAPTAIN. Tlicn slic’s gone! 

AUCE. Thisislicll! (Bursts into tears, falls on her knees, 
and lays her head on a chair, sobbing.) 

CAPTALNi. And everything at once! . . . And of course 
Kurt comes just in time to see what a mess we’re in! 
If llicrc is one humiliation left, let it come now - now! 

Auen, Do you know what I think? Kurt has gone 
and isn’t coming back! 

CAPTAIN. I can quite believe it of liim! 

AUCE. Yes, we arc accursed! . . . 

CAPTAIN. "What do you mean? 

AUCE, Don’t you see how everybody shuns us? 

CAPTAIN. What do I care? (Clicking on the receiver.) 
There’s the answer! Quiet! I can hear it! . . . Nobody 
has time! Excuses - the rabble! 

ALICE. Tliat’s what you get for despising your 
doctors, and not paying their bills! 

CAPTAIN. That is not the fact! 

ALICE. Even when you could, you wouldn’t pay, 
because you looked down on their work, just as you 
looked down on mine and eveiybody clse’s! . . . They 
won’t come! And the telephone is cut off, because you 
didn’t tliink that worth anything cither! Nothing is 
worth anything, except your rifles and guns! 

CAPTAIN. Don’t stand there chattering. . . - 
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AUGE. Everytliing comes back to us! 

CAPTAIN. ^Viiat a superstition! that’s the sort of thing 
old women say! 

ALICE. Well, you’ll see! Do you knou' that we owe 
Kristin six months’ wages? 

CAPTAIN. WeU, she’s stolen that amount! 

ALICE. Besides that, I have had to borrow from her! 

CAPTAIN. I can believe that of you! 

ALICE. How ungrateful you are! You know I 
borrowed it for the children’s journey to toivn! 

CAPTAIN. A nice way of coming back - Kurt’s was! 
a scoundrel, like the rest of them! And a coward! 
Didn’tdaresayhe’d had enough of it, — that it was more 
amusing at the Doctor’s baU! Probably ejqiected a 
rotten supper here! . , . Just like the villain! 

♦ 

KURT {comesin quickly, left). Well, my dear Edgar, here 
it is! the Doctor knotvs your heart inside and out. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Heart? 

KURT. Yes, for a long time there has been a chalky 
deposit in your heart. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Stony heart? 

KURT. And . . . 

CAPTAIN. Is it dangerous? 

KURT. Yes - that is to say . . . 

CAPTAIN. It is dangerous! 

KURT. Yes! 

CAPTAIN. Fatal? 

KURT. Y'ou ivill have to be ver^' careful! In the first 
place, no cigars! {The captain throws away hts cigar ^ 
Secondly, no whisky! . . . And then, to bed! 
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CAPTAIN {frightened). No, that I will not do! No bed 
forme! That means the end! That means never getting 
up again! I shall sleep on the couch to-night. What else 
did he say? 

KURT. He was very nice: would come at once if you 
called him. 

CAPTAIN. Nice was he -the hypocrite! I won’t sec 
him! . . . Am I allowed to cat then? 

CAPTAIN. Not to-night! And the next fc\v days only 
milk! 

CAPTAIN. Milk! I can’t bear the taste of it! 

KURT. Well, you’ll soon learn to! 

CAPTAIN. No, I’m too old to learn! (Clasps his head.) 
Ah, no^\’ it’s come again! (Remains seated, staring.) 

ALICE (to kurt). What did the doctor say? 

KURT. Said he may die! 

ALICE. Thank God! 

KURT. Take care, Alice, take care! . . . And now go 
and fetch a pillow and a rug: I’m going to put him to 
bed here on the couch! Then I’ll sit on the chair here, 
all night! 

ALICE. And I? 

KURT. You go to bed. The sight of you seems to 
make him worse! 

ALICE. Give your orders - I’ll obey! you mean well 
by us both! (Goes out left.) 

KURT. By you both - mark that! I take no side in 
party squabbles! (Takes the water-bottle and goes out 
to the right.) 

* 

( The wind is heard blowing outside. Then the background door 
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blows open^ and an old of poor and unpleasant 

appearance peeps in.) 

CAPTAIN {wakes, sits up and looks about him) . Ah, so they 
have deserted me, the scoimdrels ! {Catches sight of the old 
WOMAN and is frightened. ) "Who is it? what do you want? 

OLD WOMAN. I just Wanted to shut the door, kind sir! 

CAPTAIN. But why? •^vhy should you? 

OLD woiiAN. Because it bleiv open just as I irent by. 

CAPTAIN. You meant to steal, did you? 

OLD WOMAN. Not much here ivorth taking — so Kris- 
tin said! 

CAPTAIN. Kristin! 

OLD %voMAN. Good night, sir! Sleep well! {Shuts the 
door and goes). 

* 

(ALICE comes in from the left with pillows and a rug.) 

CAPTAIN. Who was that at the door? Was there any- 
body? 

ALICE. Yes, it ivas old Maja from the workhouse 
going by. 

CAPT.AIN. Are y'ou sure? 

ALICE. Are you frightened? 

CAPTAIN. I, frightened? oh, dear no! 

Alice. As you don’t want to go to bed you can lie 
down here. 

CAPTAIN {goes and lies on the couch). I’ll sleep here. 
{Tries to take Alice’s hand, but she draws it away, kurt 
comes in with the water-bottle.) Kurt! don’t leave me! 

KURT. I’m going to stay with you all night! Alice is 
going to bed! 
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CAPTAIN. Good night then, Alice! 

ALICE (io kurt). Good night, Kurt! 

KURT. Good night! 

•k 

KURT (gets a chair and sits down by the captain’s couch). 
Won’t you take your boots ofi? 

CAPTAIN. No, a soldier should always be prepai'ed! 

KURT. Are you expecting a battle then? 

CAPTAIN. Perhaps! (Sits up on the couch.) Kurt! you’re 
tlie only human being I’.ve ever laid my soul bare to! 
Now listen to one thing! If I should die to-night . . . 
take care of my cliildren! 

KURT. I will! 

CAPTAIN. Thank you! I rely on you! 

KURT. Can you explain why you rely on me? 

CAPTAIN. We have not been fiiends - for friendship 
I don’t believe in, and our families were born enemies 
and have always been at war. . . , 

KURT. And yet you rely on me? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! and I don’t know why! (Silence.) Do 
you think I’m going to die? 

KURT. Like everybody else! No exception will be 
made in your case! 

CAPTAIN. Are you being sarcastic? 

KURT. Yes! . . . Are you afraid of death? the wheel- 
barrow and the garden bed! 

CAPTAIN. Suppose that were not the end! 

KURT. Many think so! 

CAPTAIN. And aftenvards? 

KURT. Notliing but surprises, I imagine! 

CAPTAIN. But one knows nothing for certain. 
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KURT. No, that’s just it, that’s %vhy one has to be 
ready for everything. 

CAPTAIN. You’re not so childish, I suppose, as to 
believe in hell? 

KURT. Don’t you believe in it - you who are actually 
in it? 

CAPTAIN. That is merely a metaphorl 

KURT. You have painted yours so \’ividly that all 
thought of metaphors, poetical or not, is excluded! 
{Silence.) 

CAPTAIN. If you only knew what agonies I’m suffer- 
ing! 

KURT. Of the body? 

CAPTAIN. No, not of the body! 

KURT. Then it must be of the spirit. There is no other 
alternative. {A pause.) 

CAPTAIN {sitting up on the couch). I don’t ivant to die! 

KURT. Just now you wanted anniliilation! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, if it be painless. 

KURT. But that, we know, it is not! 

CAPTAIN. Is this annihilation then? 

KURT. The beginning of it! 

CAPTAIN. Good night! 

KURT. Good night! 
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{The same selling, but the lamp is just going out. Through 
Ihe windows and the glass panes of the doors in the back- 
ground a cloudy morning is visible. The sea is rough. 
Senty by the battery as before. The captain is lying 
on the couch asleep, kurt sits on a chair near him, 
looking pale and worn out from watching.) 

ALICE {coming in from the left). Is he asleep? 

KURT. Yes, ever since what should have been sun- 
rise. 

ALICE, What sort of night did he have? 

KURT. He got some sleep now and then, but he would 
talk so much. 

AUCE. What about? 

KURT. He kept on arguing about religion like a 
schoolboy, and at the same time claimed to have solved 
the riddles of the universe! Finally, towards dawn, he 
discovered the immortality of the soul! 

ALICE. To liis own glory! 

KURT. Quite so! . . . He is really the most arrogant 
person I have ever met. ‘7 exist: therefore there is a 
God!’ 

ALICE. You’ve realized that! . . . Look at those 
boots! With them he would have trampled the earth 
flat, if he’d been allowed! With them he has trampled 
down other people’s fields and gardens; mth them he 
has trampled on other people’s toes and on my own 
head! . . . Tiger, your bullet lias got you now! 

KURT. He might have been a comic figure, were he 
not so tragic! After all there are elements of greatness 
in all his petty meanness! Can’t you find a single kind 
word to say for him? 
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AUCE {sits down). Yes, as long as he doesn’t hear! 
One word of praise majkes him mad wth conceit! 

KURT. He can’t hear anything: he’s had morphia. 

AUCE. Edgar -^vas brought up in poverty -one of 
many brothers and sisters. While still quite young he 
had to support his farmly by giving lessons, since his 
father was a scamp - or worse. No doubt it’s hard on 
a young man to have to give up all the pleasures of 
youthin order to slave for a swarm of ungrateful children 
whom he hasn’t brought into the world. I was a little 
girl when I saw him as a young man, going about in 
the winter wthout an overcoat, with the thermometer 
showing forty degrees of frost - his little sisters wore 
woolly coats. ... It was fine, and I admired him, 
though his ugliness repelled me. He is unusually ugly, 
isn’t he? 

KURT. Y'es, and his ugh'ness at times has something 
repulsive about it. I noticed it particularly when we 
were not on good terms; and then, when we were 
not together, his image grew' and took on horrible 
shapes and sizes, so that he literally haunted me! 

ALICE. Think of me tlien! . . . However, his earlier 
years as an ofiicer Avere no doubt a martyrdom. But 
he got help now and then from rich people. He never 
Avill admit that, and he’s taken w'hatever he’s been able 
to get, as a tribute due to Iiim, and Avithout a Avord of 
thanks! 

KURT. We Avere going to speak Avell of him! 

ALICE. After he’s dead — yes! . . . Well! . . . that’s 
all I can remember! 

KURT. Have you found him malicious? 
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KT Trr Yes - and yet he can be both kind and easily 
M an enemy he's simply horrible! 

KTmT Why did he never become a major? 

You ought to be able to guess that! They 
didn’t want to have a man over them svho’d been a 
UTrnt when he was under them! But you must never 
kt him see you know anytlimg about that. He himsc.f 
says that he didn’t want to be major. ... Did he 
mention the children at all? , ,-.i , 

KURT Yes, he was longing for Judith. 

So I should think. And do you know what 
Tutoh is’ I-Bs own image, whom he has trained to 
attack me! Only think -my own daughter ... has 

raised her hand against me! 

KURT. Oh, that is too tcrnblel 
ALICE. Hush! he’s moving! Supposing he heard usi 
He’s so cunning too! 

’ KURT He really is waking up! 

ALICE. Doesn’t he look like an ogre? I’m terrified of 

him! (Silence.) . 

CAPTAIN (slirs, wakes, siis up and looks round). It’s 

morning! at last! • • • 

KURT. How do you feel now? 

CAPTAIN. Bad! j , 

KURT Would you like to see a doctor? 

CAPTAIN. No ... I want to see Judith! my child! 
KURT. Wouldn’t it be as well to set your hotre h 
order before, or - shall I say - in case anything shoold 

^^Stain. What do you mean? What could harne-’ 
KURT. What may happen to us all! 
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CAPTAIN. Oh, nonsense! I shan’t die so easily ^ all 
that, I tell you! Don’t congratulate yourself too soon, 
Alice! 

KURT. Think of your children! make your ivill, so 
that at least your -wife may keep the furniture! 

CAPTAIN. Is she to get my property while I’m still alive? 

KURT. No; but if anything happens she oughtn’t to 
be turned out into the street! One who has tidied, 
dusted and polished these things for tiventy-five years 
ought to have some right to keep them. May I send 
for the solicitor? 

CAPTAIN. No! 

KURT. You are a cruel man - more cruel even than 
I thought! 

CAPTAIN {falls back on the couch unconscious). Here it is 
again! 

ALICE {going out to the right). There’s somebody 
in the kitchen: I must go! 

KURT. Yes, go! There’s not much to be done here! 
(ALICE goes out.) 

* 

CAPTAIN {Recovering consciousness). Well, Kurt, how are 
you going to manage about your quarantine station 
here? 

KURT. Oh, that’ll be all right! 

CAPTAIN. No, I’m commander on this island, so 
you’ll have to deal with me! Don’t forget tliat! 

KURT. Have you ever seen a quarantine station? 

CAPTAIN. Have I? Yes, before you were born! And 
I’ll give you one piece of advice — don’t put your 
disinfecting chambers too near the shore. 
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KURT. My idea was to try and get as near the 
water . . . 

CJAPTAIN. That shows how much you know about 
your business! Wiy, water is the element of the bacilli 
- their life element! 

KURT. But the salt water of the sea is needed for 
washing away impurities! 

CAPTAIN. Idiot! . . . Well now, as soon as you are 
settled in, you must fetch your children to live with 
you. 

KURT. Do you suppose they’ll let themselves be 
fetched? 

CAPTAIN. Of course, if you’re anytliing of a man! It 
would make a good impression on the neighbourhood 
if they could see you fulfilling your duties in that point 
too. . . . 

KURT. I have always fulfilled my duties in that point! 

CAPTAIN {raising his voice). ... In that point which is 
your weakest! 

KURT. Haven’t I told you . . . 

CAPTAIN {takes no notice). . . . For one doesn’t desert 
one’s children like that. . . . 

KURT. Oh, go on! 

CAPTAIN. I am a relative of yours - an elder relative, 
and as such I think I have a right to tell you the truth, 
even if it is unpalatable. . . . You mustn’t take it 
amiss. . . . 

KURT. Are you hungry? 

CAPTAIN. Yes, I am! . . . 

KURT. Would you like something light? 

CAPTAIN. No, something solid. 
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KtJRT. If SO you’re done for! 

CAPTAIN. Isn’t it enough for a man to be ill, ivithout 
starving too? 

KURT. That’s what it comes to! 

CAPTAIN. And no drink, and no smoke! Such a life’s 
hardly worth living! 

KURT. Death requires sacrifices — or he comes at 
once! 

ALICE (en/ers with some bouquels, idegrams and letters). 
These are for you! ( Throws thcjlowcrs on the writing-table.) 

CAPTAIN (failercd). For me! . . . Let me sec 
them! . . . 

ALICE. Oh, they’re only firom the N.C.O.s, tlie band, 
and the corporals! 

CAPTAIN. You are jealous! 

ALICE. Oh no! If they were laurel wreaths ... it 
might be another matter. But those you could never 
get! 

CAPTAIN. Hm! . . . Here’s a wire from the Colonel 
. . . you read it, Kurt! . . . the Colonel’s a gentleman 
anyhow, though he is a bit of an idiot! . . . And here’s 
another &om ... let me see! WTiy it’s firom Judith! 

. . . Kindly wire her to come by the next boat! . . . 
And here . . . yes! - one is not quite without one’s 
fiiends after all! It’s good of them to think of a sick 
man, a man of merits above his rank, without fear and 
without reproach! 

ALICE. I don’t understand! do they congrattilate you 
on being ill? 

CAPTAIN. Hyena! 

ALICE (to kurt). Yes, we had a doctor here who was 
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so dctestcdj that when he left the island they gave a 
banquet - not in his honour, in honour of his departure! 

CAPTAIN. Put the flowers in vases. . . . You can’t call 
me credulous - and of course evcr>'body is rabble - but, 
by Jove, this simple homage really is genuine ... it 
can’t be anytliing but genuine! 

ALICE. Idiot! 

KURT {reading a telegram). Judith says she can’t come 
because the boat’s delayed owing to the gale! 

CAPTAIN. Is that aU? 

KURT. No-o! -tlierc’s a postscript! 

CAPTAIN. Out with it! 

KURT. Well, she begs Daddy not to drink so much! 

CAPTAIN. Impudence! . . . That’s what children are! 
. . . that’s my one beloved daughter . . . my Judith 
. . . my idol! 

ALICE. And image! 

CAPTAIN. Such is Ufe! and its purest joys. Good God! 

ALICE. Now you’re beginning to reap what you’ve 
sown! You set her against her mother, and now she 
turns against her father! Don’t tell me there is no God! 

CAPTAIN {to kurt). What does the Colonel say? 

KURT. He gives you leave of absence — nothing more! 

CAPTAIN. Leave of absence? but I never asked for 
any! 

ALICE. No, but I did! 

CAPTAIN. I don’t accept it! 

ALICE. Your deputy is already appointed! 

CAPTAIN. That doesn’t affect me\ 

ALICE. You see, Kurt! here is a man for whom laivs 
do not exist, no constitution is valid, no human order 
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is prescribed. . . . He stands above everything and 
everybody: the universe is created for his o'ivn private 
use: the sun and moon pursue their courses to bear 
his praises to the stars. Such is my husband! this in- 
significant captain, who never could manage to be 
major: whose bumptiousness makes him all men’s 
laughing-stock, while he imagines that he is feared: 
this metched creature who is afiaid of the dark and 
puts his faith in barometers: - and all this coupled with 
and ending in the grand climax — a barrowful of 
manure, - and that not of the first quality! 

CAPTAIN (fanning himself with a bouquet in a self- 
satisfied way, without paying any attention to auce). Have 
you asked Kurt to breakfast? 

AUCE. No! 

CAPTAIN. Then see at once about t^vo-two nice 
Chateaubriand steaks. 

AUCE. Two? 

CAPTAIN. I’m going to have one myself! 

ALICE. But there are three of us here! 

CAPTAIN. Oh, you’re having some too? All right, get 
three then! 

ALICE. Where am I to get them? Last night you 
asked Kurt to supper and there wasn’t a crust of bread 
in the house. Kurt has had to keep watch all night on 
an empty stomach: he’s had no coffee because there 
wasn’t any, and because our credit is gone! 

CAPTAIN. She’s angry with me for not dying yester- 
day! 

ALICE. No; for not dying t%venty-five years ago: for 
not djing before I was bom! 
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CAPTAIN (/okurt). Harktolicr! . . . ikst's 
of your match-maldng, my dear Kurt! Oa* 
wasn’t made in heaven - that’s a ccrtairQ-i 

(ALICE and KURT look at each ether necr^z^y. Te; r 
gets up and goes towards the 

However, say what you 'will, I’m gohir 'Tt sr ' t- 
{Puts on an old-fashioned busby, fcslcrj cr.ii: 
on his cloak.) If anyone calk for me ‘ief : ibn ” 

tlie battery! (Alice and kurt try to rfe; bk jJ - k.' 
Out of my way! {Goes out.) 

ALICE. Yes, go! you alwa\-s go, v 

when the fight becomes too hot fcr-V, k—" k' 
your wife to cover your retrea:. r-k 
boaster, you arch-liar! Cunts c- 

ir 

KURT. It’s a fathomless 

ALICE. Yes, and you dontha-.-v- j_’' 

KURT. Is there more thee? 

ALICE. But I feel ashamte. , 

KURT. Where is he off to tr.o" - 
the strength? ^ ^ 

ALICE. You may well aiV*j^ 
to see the N.C.O.s and thabi-" 
and then he’ll eat and dnox k-o , 
fellow-officers! ... If -.-r~ , 


'ey 




been threatened with dhmbki r" " 
family has saved him* " 

fear of his superioxit}'! " 

who have put in a go-jf 
abuses! 
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KURT. I must tell you that I applied for the post here 
in order to find peace by the sea. ... I knew nothing 
of your affairs. . . . 

ALICE. Poor Kurt! . . . How will you get anything 
to eat? 

KURT. Oh, I shall go to the Doctor’s. But what 
about you? Do let me see after things for you. 

ALICE. So long as he doesn’t get to know. If he did, 
he would kill me! 

KURT {looking out of the window). Look! there he is on 
the rampart, out in the storm! 

ALICE. I’m sorry for him - tliat he’s what he is! 

KURT. I’m sorry for you both! . . . What can be 
done? 

ALICE. I don’t know! ... A batch of bills came, too, 
which he didn’t see! . . . 

KURT. It may be an advantage sometimes not to see 
things! 

ALICE {at the window). He has unbuttoned his cloak, 
for the wind to blow on his breast! So noiv he does want 
to die! 

KURT. I don’t think he docs. Just now, when he felt 
his life slipping away, he grabbed hold of mine; began 
to busy Iiimself ^vith my affairs, as if he wanted to creep 
into me and live my life! 

ALICE. That is exactly his vampire nature! ... to 
seize hold of other people’s fates, to suck interest 
out of their lives, to order and arrange for them, since 
his own life is absolutely without interest for him. And 
remember, Kurt! Never let him into your family life! 
never let him get to know your friends - or he’ll take 
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them away from you and make them his own! . . . 
He’s a regular wizard in that way! ... If he met your 
cliildren you’d soon find them his most intimate fiiends: 
he would advise them and bring them up to suit his 
own ideas - above all, in opposition to your wishes! 

KXiRT. Alice! wasn’t it he who took my children away 
from me ~ when I was divorced? 

ALICE. Since that’s all over now - yes, it was he! 

KURT. Ihadsuspectedit-butlneverknew! Itwashe! 

ALICE. When you sent my husband as peacemaker 
to your wife - relying on him absolutely, ~ he started 
a flirtation with her, and showed her the trick how to 
get hold of the children! 

KURT. O God! . . . God in heaven! 

ALICE. There you have another side of him! (Silence.) 

KURT. Do you know, last night, when he thought he 
was going to die . . . he . . . made me promise to look 
after his children! 

ALICE. But you don’t want to take your revenge on 
my children? 

KURT. By keeping my promise? Yes! I shall look after 
your children, and his! 

ALICE. That is tlie greatest revenge you could take: 
tliere’s nothing he hates so much as generosity! 

KURT. So I may consider myself revenged - wthout 
taking revenge! 

ALICE. I love revenge as I love justice, and I rejoice 
to see evil get its punishment! 

KURT. You’ve got no further than that? 

ALICE. Nor ever shall! The day I forgave or loved 
an enemy I should be a hypocrite! 
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KURT. Alice, it may be a duty not to say everything, 
not to see everything! It is called forbearance, and that 
we all need! 

ALicaE. Not I! my life lies open and clear: I have 
always played the game. 

KURT. That’s saying a good deal! 

ALICE. No, it’s not saying enough! What I have 
suffered, undeservedly, for the sake of this man whom 
I never loved. . . . 

KURT. Why did you marry him then? 

AUCE. You might tell me iiat! Because he took me! 
seduced me! I don’t know! And then I longed to climb 
sodal heights . . . 

KURT. And you deserted your art! 

ALICE. My despised art! — But he cheated me, you 
know! He held out prospects of a happy life ... a 
beautiful homej and all I found was debts . . . the 
only gold was on his uniform, and even that wasn’t 
gold! He cheated me! 

KURT. Wait a little! When a young man fells in love 
he sees the future in a hopeful light . . . one must 
forgive him if his hopes are not al^v’ays realized! I have 
the same deceit on my own conscience, but I don’t 
regard myself as a cheat! . . . \Vhat arc you looking 
at on the rampart out there? 

ALICE. I’m looking to see if he hasn’t feUen dowm. 

KintT. And has he? 

ALICE. No, worse luck! He cheats me all the time! 

KURT. Tlicn I’ll go and see the doctor and tlic 
latvyer! 

ALICE {seats herself at the window). Yes, go, dear Kurt! 
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I’ll sit here and wait. And I have learnt how to 
wait! 


INTERVAL 

{The same setting, by daylight. The sentry is marching by 
the battery as before. Alice is sitting in the arm-chair, 
right. Her hair is grey.) 

KURT {comes in left after knocking). Good morning, 
Alice! 

ALICE. Good morning, my friend! Sit down! 

KURT {sits down in arm-chair, left). The boat’s just 
coming in. 

ALICE. Then I know what’s in store for us, if he’s on 
it! 

KURT. He is: I caught sight of the glitter of his 
helmet. . . . What’s he been doing in the town? 

ALICE. It’s easy to work that out. He was in parade 
dress - so he must have gone to see the Colonel. He 
had on his best gloves - so he was paying calls. 

KURT. Did you notice how quiet he was yesterday? 
Since he gave up drinking and became temperate he 
has become a different man -calm, reserved, con- 
siderate. . . . 

ALICE. I know. If that man had always kept sober 
he would have been a terror to mankind. Perhaps it’s 
lucky for mankind that he made himself ridiculous and 
harmless with his whisky! 

KURT. The Spirit ofthe Bottle has chastised him! . . . 
But have you noticed how, since death set his mark on 
him, he has gained a dignity which ennobles him? 
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Perhaps his newly awakened idea of immortality has 
given him anotlicr conception of life. 

AUCE. You deceive yourself! he is conjuring up evil! 
And don’t believe what he says; he lies deliberately, 
and he knovs's tlic art of intrigue as no one else. . . . 

KURT {looking at alice). Alice! what’s this? Your hair 
has turned gre^' these last two nights! 

AUCE. No, my friend: it’s been like that for years. 
It’s simply tliat I’ve stopped darkening it, since my 
husband is as good as dead! Twcnty-fiv'c years in a 
prison! Did you know this place was a prison in the 
old da>"s? 

KURT. A prison! Yes, the walls look like that! 

AUCE. And my complexion! Even the children took 
on the prison colour in here! 

KURT. It isn’t easy to imagine little children prattling 
within these walls! 

AUCE. It wasn’t often they did prattle cither! Tlie 
two who died perished firom want of light! 

KURT. \Miat do you think’s coming next? 

AUCE. The decisive blow against ar! I saw a well- 
known gleam in Ins eye when you read out Judith’s 
telegram. It ought, of course, to have fallen on her; but 
she, as you know, always gets off scot-free; so his 
hatred struck at you! 

KURT. ■V\Tiat do you think he’s aiming at in my case? 

AUCE. It’s not easy to say: but he possesses an 
incredible talent— it may be just luck — for nosing out 
other people’s secrets. . . . .^d did you notice how, 
the whole of yesterday, he seemed to be livdng in your 
quarantine station: how he sucked an interest in life 
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from your being: how he ate your children alive? . . . 
A man-eater, you see! I know him! His own life is 
going, or is gone. . . . 

KURT. I’ve got tliat impression too - that he’s already 
on the other side. His face seems to be phosphorescent, 
as if he ■were undergoing dissolution. . . . His eyes 
flame like will-o’-the-wisps over graves or swamps. . . . 
Ah, here he comes! Tell me - have you thought of the 
possibility that he might be jealous? 

ALICE. No, he’s too conceited for that! ‘Show me the 
man I need be jealous of!’ Those were his own 
words! 

KURT. So much the better! even his faults have their 
advantages! . . . Anyhow, shall I get up and go to 
meet him? 

ALICE, No, don’t be too polite, or he’ll think 
you’re being treacherous! And as soon as he begins to 
lie, pretend to believe him! I can easily translate his 
lies and get at the truth, with the help of my dictionary! 
... I have a presentiment of something dreadful. . . . 
But, Kurt! don’t lose your self-control! . . . My one 
advantage through our long struggle has been that I 
have always been temperate, and so kept my wits 
about me. , . . His whisky always handicapped him! 

. . . Now we shall see! 

* 

CAPTAIN {comes in from the left, in parade dress, helmet, cloak 
and white gloves. Calm, dignifed, but pale and hollow-eyed. 
Comes forward with tottering steps and sits at the righUof the 
stage, some way from Alice and kurt, with his helmet and 
cloak still on. During the following conversation he keeps his 
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S7vard brhvan kis Imtrs). Good morning! - Excuse my 
sitting down like this, but I’m rather tired! 

Aucr. and kurt. Good morning! 

ALICE. How arc you now? 

CAiTAiN. Splendid! jmt a little tired! . . . 

ALICE. What ness’s from the tossm? 

CAPTAIN. Ob, all sorts! Among other things I went 
to see the doctor, and he said it was nothing: that if 
I took care of mj-sclf, I miglit live anotlicr tsvcnt>’ 
years! 

ALICE {lo kurt). Now he’s lying! (To the captain.) 
That was good news, dear! 

CAPTAIN. It ss-as! (Silence, during which the captaln 
looks at ALICE and kurt, as if he wanted them to say something.) 

ALICE (to kurt). Don't say a word! Let him speak 
first: then he’ll .show his hand! 

CAPTAIN (to ALICE). Did you say anything? 

AUCE. No, notliing! 

CAPTAIN (slowl}'). Now, Kurt! 

ALICE (to kurt). There! now he’s coming out! 

CAPTAIN. I - 1 svas in the town, as you know, (kurt 
nods assent.) And - cr - 1 made the acquaintance - 
among others - of a young cadet - (draiulingly) - in tlic 
artillery! (Pause, during which kurt seems uneasy.) As 
. . . SVC arc short of cadets here, I arranged with the 
Colonel to let him come here. This ought to please you 
- you especially - ivhen I tell you - that - it was - your 
own son! 

ALICE (to kurt). The vampire! Now you see! 

KURT. In ordinary circumstances that ought to please 
a father; in my case it is merely painful! 
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CAPTAIN. I don’t understand! 

KURT. There is no need that you should: it is enough 
that I don’t wish it! 

CAPTAIN. Oh, you think so! . . . In that case let me 
tell you that the young man has been ordered to report 
here, and that from this moment he takes his orders 
from me! 

KURT. Then I shall make him apply to be transferred 
to another regiment! 

CAPTAIN. That you can’t do, since you’ve no rights 
over your son! 

KURT. Have I not? 

CAPTAIN. No: the Court gave them to the mother! 

KURT. Then I shall put myself in communication 
with the mother! 

CAPTAIN. No need for that! 

KURT. No need? 

CAPTAIN. No: I have already done so! Ha! 

(kurt rises but sinks back again.) 

ALICE {to kurt). Now he must die! 

KURT. He w a man-eater! 

* 

CAPTAIN. So much for tkat\ {To auge and kurt, 
directly.) Did you two say anything? 

auce. No: is your hearing bad? 

CAPTAIN. It is, rather! . . . But if you’ll come nearer 
I’ll tell you something between ourselves! 

ALICE. There is no necessity! Besides, a witness may 
be advantageous for both parties! 

CAPTAIN. You’re right there! It’s always a good thing 
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to have a witness! . . . But first of all — have you got 
the •tvill ready? 

ALICE {handing him a document). The solicitor drew it 
up himself! 

CAPTAIN. In your favour! . . . good! {Reads the docu- 
ment and then tears it carefully into strips, which he throws 
on the floor.) So much for that! Ha! 

ALICE {to kurt). Did you ever see such a man? 

KURT. He isn’t a man! 

CAPTAIN. Now, Alice! this is what I want to say to 
you! . . . 

ALICE {uneasily). Please go on! 

CAPTAIN {calmly, as before). In consideration of your 
long-expressed desire to terminate the miserable life 
which has resulted from our unfortunate marriage, and 
on account of the entire lack of feeling \vith which you 
have treated your husband and children, and on 
account of the negligence which you have displayed 
in the management of our domestic economy — I have 
this day, while I was in town, filed an application for 
divorce with the Borough Court! 

ALICE. Indeed? and the grounds? 

CAPTAIN, Apart from the grounds already mentioned 
I have others which arc purely personal! For instance, 
since it has been ascertained that I may live for another 
tivcnty years, I am Blinking of changing this tm- 
fortunate union for one that suits me better - in other 
words, unite my destiny with that of some -woman who, 
together with de\’otion to her husband, may also bring 
into the household youtli and -may I say? — a litde 
beauty! 
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ALICE (takes off Iter ring and throws it at the captain). 
As you please! 

CAPTAIN (picks up the ring and puts it in his waistcoat- 
pocket). She throws aivay her ring! Will tlie ivitncss be 
so good as to note that? 

ALICE (rises, in great agitation). So you intend to throw 
me out and put another woman into my house? 

CAPTAIN. Telia! 

ALICE. Very well! tlicn we’ll have some plain speak- 
ing! . . . Cousin Kurt, that man has been guilty of 
an attempt to murder his ivifc! 

KURT. Attempt to murder? 

ALICE. Yes! he pushed me into the water! 

CAPTAIN. Without ivitncsscs! 

ALICE. He lies! Judith saw it! 

CAPTAIN. What difference docs that make? 

ALICE. She can give evidence! 

CAPTAIN. No, she cannot! she says she saiv nothing! 

ALICE. You’ve taught the child to lie! 

CAPTAIN. There was no need: you had already 
taught her! 

ALICE. Did you meet Judith? 

CAPTAIN. Telia! 

ALICE. O God! O God! 

CAPTAIN. The fortress has surrendered! the enemy is 
given ten minutes for evacuation under safe-conduct! 
(Places his watch on the table.) Ten minutes; watch on 
the table! (Remains standing, with his hand on his heart). 

ALICE (goes up to the captain and seizes his arm). What 
is it? 

CAPTAIN. I don’t know! 
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ALICE. Do you want anything - will you have some- 
thing to drink? 

CAPTAIN. ^Vhisky? No! I don’t want to die! you! . . . 
(Straightens himself .) Don’ttouch me! . . . Ten minutes, 
or the garrison will be hewn down! (Draws his sword.) 
Ten minutes! (Goes out at back.) 

* 

KURT. Who is this man? 

ALICE. He’s a demon - not a man! 

KURT. WTiat does he want ivith my son? 

ALICE. He wants him as a hostage, so as to have you 
under his thumb: he wants to isolate you from the 
authorities of the island. . . . Did you know that people 
here call this island ‘Little HeU’? 

KURT. No, I never heard that! . . . Alice, you are 
the first woman who ever aroused my pity: all others 
have seemed to me to deserve their fate! 

ALICE. Don’t desert me now! Don’t go away from 
me — he beats me ... he has beaten me for the last 
tsventy-five years . . . before the children too ... he 
has pushed me into the sea. . . . 

KURT. After that I am against him absolutely! When 
I came here it was wthout malice - not one thought 
of his former slanders and attempts to humiliate me! 
I forgave him even when you told me he ivas the man 
who separated me from my children . . . for he was 
ill and dying. . . . But now that he Avants to rob me 
of my son, he must die -he, or I! 

ALICE. Good! no surrender of the fortress! Rather 
blow it up, and him wth it, into the air, even if we have 
to go too! I have the powder ready! 
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. . . and tlicn I am free - lo do the same! - 1 am free! 
And in ten minutes he wll be under arrest down below, 
do^vn there - (stamps on iht floor) - down there! . . . and 
I shall dance upon his head, I shall dance the ‘Boyars’ 
Entry March’ . . . (goes through a few steps with her hands 
at her waist) . , . ha, ha, ha, ha! And then I’ll play the 
piano for him to listen to! (bangs the notes). Ha! the 
tower is opening its gates, and the sentry with the drawn 
swordwilibeguarding-notme,buthim . . . mcli-tam- 
tam-ta, mclita-lia-lay! Him, him, him shall he guard! 

KURT (who has been watching her with an intoxicated look). 
Alice! are you a devil too? 

ALICE (jumps up on a chair and pulls down the laurel 
wreaths). These shall go with me when the garrison 
marches fortii! . . . triumphal laurels! and fluttering 
ribbons! a little dusty, but eternally green -like my 
orvn youth! I’m not old, Kurt! 

KURT (his eyes shining). You’re a devil! 

ALICE. In Little Hell! . . . Look here! I’ll make 
myself tidy . . . (takes her hair down), . . . dress in two 
minutes ... go to the Quartermaster in another two 
. . . and then, up goes the fort sky-high! 

KURT (as before). You are a devil! 

ALICE. That’s Avhat you always said, when we were 
children! Do you remember when we were children 
and got engaged? Ha-ha! You were shy of course. . . • 

KURT (seriously). Alice! 

ALICE. Yes, you were! and it suited you. You know 
there are coarse women who like shy men, and . • • 
they say there are shy men who like coarse women! . . . 
You did like me just a little tlien, didn’t you? 
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KURT. I don’t know where I am! 

ALICE. With an actress whose manners are free - but, 
all tlie same, an excellent woman. Yes, yes! But now 
I’m free, free, free! . . . turn your back while I change 
my blouse! {Unbuttons her blouse, kurt rushes up to her, 
seizes her in his arm, lifts her high in the air and bites 
her throat so that she screams. Then he hurls her on to the 
couch and rushes out to the left.) 
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{The same setting, evening. Through (he background windows 
the sentry by the battery is seen throughout. The laurel 
wreaths are hanging over the arm of a chair. The hanging 
lamp is lit. Soft music.) 

The CAPTAIN, pale and hollow-eyed, his hair streaked with 
grey, in an undress uniform the worse for wear, and 
riding-boots, is seated at the writing-table playing patience. 
He is wearing his glasses. After the raising of the 
curtain the entr'acte music continues until the next 
character appears. 

The CAPTAIN continues his game, but starts suddenly now and 
then, looking up and listening anxiously. 

He seems unable to get the game to come out, becomes 
impatient and mixes up the cards. Then he goes to the 
window, left, opens it and throws out the pack. The 
window remains open, rattling on its hinges. He goes to 
the sideboard, becomes frightened at the noise made by 
the window, and turns round to see what it is. Takes 
out three square, dark-coloured whisfy-bottles, examines 
them carefully, and throws them out of the window. Takes 
out some cigar-boxes, sniffs at one, and throws them out 
of the window. 

After that he takes off his glasses, wipes them, and puts them 
on to see how they suit him. Then he throws them 
out of the window, stumbles along among the furniture 
as if he cannot see properly, and lights a six-light 
candelabrum on the chiffonier. Catches sight of the 
laurel wreaths, picks them up and goes towards the 
window, but turns back again. Takes the piano-cover 
and folds it carefully round the wreaths, taking some pins 
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; from the writing-table to fasten the corners, and puts them 
' all together on a chair. Goes to the piano, bangs with his 
fists on the keys, locks the key-board and throws the key out 
of the window. Then he lights the candles on the piano. 
Goes to the what-not, takes his wife's portrait, looks at 
it and tears it to pieces, which he throws on the floor. 
The window rattles on its hinges and he becomes frightened 
again. 

Then, as soon as he has become calm, he takes up the portraits 
of his son and daughter, kisses them hastily and thrusts 
them into his breast-pocket. All the rest of the portraits he 
sweeps down with his elbow and kicks into a heap. 

Then he sits down wearily at the writing-table and puts his 
hand to his heart. Lights the candle on the table and sighs; 
stares info vacancy as if he saw unpleasant visions. . . . 
Gets up and goes to the chiffonier, opens the lid and takes 
out a packet of letters tied up with blue silk, and throws 
them into the stove. Closes the chiffonier. The telegraph 
receiver gives a single click and then stops. The captaw 
shrinks back in mortal terror and remains standing, with 
his hand on his heart, listening. Hearing nothing more 
from the receiver he listens in the direction of the door, left. 
Goes and opens it, takes one step through and comes back 
with a cat on his arm, stroking its back. Then he goes 
out to the right, and the music ceases. 

•k 

(ALICE comes in at the back; she is dressed for walking, with 
darkened hair, hat and gloves. Looks round, surprised at 
the number of lights, kurt comes in from the left, looking 
nervous.) 

ALICE. It looks like Christinas Eve in here! 
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KURT. Well? 

AUCE {holds out her hand for him to kiss) . Say thank you I 
(kxjrt kisses her hand reluctantly.) Six -svdtnesses - four of 
them solid as rock! The report has been made and the 
ans%ver is coming here by telegram — here in the very 
heart of the fortress! 

KURT. Oh, is it? 

ALICE. Don’t say ‘Oh, is it?’ Say ‘Thank you!’ 

KURT. Why has he lighted so many candles? 

ALICE. Because he’s afraid of the dark of course! . . • 
Look at the telegraph-key! Doesn’t it look like the 
handle of a coffee-mill? - 1 grind, and I grind, and the 
beans crack, as if one were pulling out teeth. . . . 

KURT. What has he been doing here? 

ALICE. It looks as if he intended to move! Down 
below there -that’s where you’ll move to! 

KURT. Alice, don’t talk like that! to me it is distress- 
ing. . . . He was my friend when I was young; many 
a time when I Avas in difficulties he showed me kind- 
ness. . . . I’m sorry for him! 

ALICE. Then what about me, who have done no 
vTong and have had to sacrifice my cEireer to this 
monster? 

KURT. That career of yours? ivas it so very brilliant? 

ALICE {mad with rage). What’s that you say? Don’t 
you know who I am, what I have been? 

KURT. There, there! 

ALICE. Arejoa beginning too - already? 

BmRT. Already? 

(ALICE flwgs her arms round kurt’s neck and kisses kirn. 
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KURT seizes her arms and bites her in the neck so that 
she screams). 

ALICE. Biting me! 

KURT {beside himself). Yes, I want to bite your throat 
and suck your blood like a lynx! You’ve roused the 
wild beast in me that for years I’ve been trying to kill 
by means of renunciation and self-torture. I came here 
thinking myself a shade better than you two, but now 
I am the vilest of all! Since I have come to see you 
in all your hideous nakedness: since passion has 
darkened my sense of sight - 1 have come to know the 
full power of evil; the ugly becomes beautiful: the 
good becomes ugly and feeble! . , . Come here, and I’ll 
choke you . . . %vith a kiss! {Embraces her.) 

ALICE {showing her left hand). Look at the marks of 
the fetters which you have broken. I was a slave and 
am set free! 

KURT. But I’m going to bind you. . . . 

ALICE. You? 

KURT. I! 

ALICE. For one moment I thought you were . . . 

KURT. Religious? 

ALICE. Yes, you held forth about the Fall. . . . 

KURT. Did I? 

ALICE. And I thought you had come here to 
preach. . . . 

KURT. You thought that? ... In an hour we shall 
be in the town! then you shall see what I am. . . . 

AUCE. And we’ll go to the theatre this evening and 
show ourselves! If I run away, tlie shame will be his: 
you see that, don’t you? 
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KURT. I am beginning to see; imprisonment is not 

No, tliat is not enough! there must be shame 

^°KURT. A curious world! You commit a shameful act, 

and he has to bear tlic shame! 

ALICE. Since the world is so stupid! 

KURT. It’s as if these prison walls had drunk m au 
the evil qualities of the criminals witliin them: one 
has only to breathe here to become infected! You 
tliinMng of the theatre and supper, I suppose. 1 tv 

thinking of my son! , , 

auge (strikes him on the mouth with her glove). You oi 
fossil! (kurt raises his hand to box her cars. Alice s in 
back.) Tout beau! 

then, 

On your face! (kurt touches the floor mOt 

Kiss my foot! kisses her foot.) And never do that 

sort of thing again! . . . Up! WLprp amP 

KURT {gettingup). Wherehavcl cometo? Where am 

ALICE. You know that! , 

KURT (Jookirig round with horror). I almos 

CAPTAIN {comes in from the right, looking 
ing on a stick.) Gan I have a talk with you, Kurt. 

ALICE. About that safe-conduct? i 

CAPTAIN {seats himself at the sewing-table). o 
be so kind as to sit wth me a little, Kurt. , > 

will you grant us one moment’s . . • pe^e. 

ALICE. What’s aU this? New signak! - {To kurt.) 
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sit down! - {kukt stis down unwillingly) - and hearken to 
tlic words of old age and wsdom! ... If a telegram 
comes give me a call! {Goes out to the left.) 

■k 

CAPTAIN {tvith dignity, after a pause). Can you under- 
stand a human destiny like mine, like ours? 

KURT. No more than I can understand my own! 

CAPTAIN. What then is the meaning of all this jumble? 

KURT. In my better moments I have thought that 
the meaning was simply this: that we should be unable 
to discern the meaning and yet bend ourselves. 

CAPTAIN. Bend! without a fixed point outside me I 
can never bend myself! 

KURT. Quite correct: but as a mathematician you 
ought to be able to look for that unknown point, seeing 
that several known ones arc given. . . , 

CAPTAIN. Ihave looked fbritand-Ihavenotfoundit! 

KURT. Then you must have made some mistake. 
Begin all over again! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, ril begin all over again! . . . Tell 
me! where did you learn this resignation of yours? 

KURT. I have none left. Don’t over-estimate me! 

CAPTAIN. As you may have noticed, my interpreta- 
tion of the art of living has been - elimination! that is, 
cancel and pass on! Early in life I made for myself a 
sack, into which I stuffed my humiliations; when it 
was full, I threw it into the sea! - 1 doubt if any human 
being has suffered so many humiliations as I. But when 
I cancelled them and passed on, they ceased to exist! 

KURT. I’ve noticed how you’ve created in your 
imagination both your life and your environment! 
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CAPTAIN. How else could I have borne life? how 
could I have held out? {Presses his hand to his heart.) 

KURT. Ho^v are you now? 

CAPTAIN. Bad! {Apause.) Then there comes a moment 
when the capacity for creating, as you call it, ceases. 
And then the reality stands out in all its nakedness! . . . 
It’s terrible! {He is speaking now in the tearful voice of an 
old man, his lower jaw drooping.) Look here, my dear 
fiiend! {Controls himself and speaks in his ordinaiy voice.) 
Forgive me! . . . When I saw the doctor in the town 
just now - {the tearful voice again) - he said I was a broken 
man . . . {inhis ordinaiy voice) andthatl couldn’t live long! 

KURT, He told you that"} 

CAPTAIN {tearful voice). Yes, that’s what he said! 

KURT. The otlier wasn’t true then? 

CAPTAIN. What? Oh ... no, that wasn’t true! {A 
pause.) 

KURT. And wasn’t the other tiling true either? 

CAPTAIN. What, my dear fellow? 

KURT. About my son being ordered to report here 
as a cadet! 

CAPTAIN. I’ve never heard a word about that! 

KURT. You know, your talent for cancelling your own 
misdeeds is unbounded! 

CAPTAIN. My good fellow, I don’t understand what 
you mean! 

KURT. In that case you’re done for! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, there isn’t much left! 

KURT. Tell me now! perhaps you never petitioned 
for that divorce which would bring your wife into such 
disgrace? 
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CAPTAIN. Divorce? No, I never heard of it! 

KURT (gclUng up). Tlien will you admit that you’ve 
been lying? 

CAPTAIN. My friend uses such strong language. We 
all need forbearance! 

KURT. You have discovered that? 

CAPTAIN {firmly, in a clear voice) . Yes, I have discovered 
that! ... So forgive me, Kurt! forgive everything! 

KURT. Spoken like a man! ~ But I have nothing to 
forgive! Moreover, I am not the man you think I am - 
not now! Least of all, one worthy to receive your 
confessions! 

CAPTAIN {in a clear voice). Life was so strange! so 
contrary, so malevolent, ever since my childhood . . . 
and mankind so malevolent that I became so too. . . . 
(kurt walks about uneasily and looks at the telegraph 
apparatus.) What are you looking at? 

KURT. Can one shut off a thing like that? 

CAPTAIN. Not very well! 

KURT {with increasing alarm). Who is Sergeant-major 
Ostberg? 

CAPTAIN, He’s an honest fellow - rather an eye to 
the main chance of course! 

KURT. And who’s the Quartermaster? 

CAPTAIN. He’s my enemy, I expect, but I’ve nothing 
against him. 

KURT {looking out of the window at a lantern which is 
moving about). What are they doing with a lantern out 
by the battery? 

CAPTAIN. Is there a lantern there? 

KURT. Yes, and people moving about! 
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CAPTAm. Probably it’s what wc call a fatigue-part}’! 

KURT. What’s that? 

CAPTAIN. A fciv men and a corporal! Probably some 
poor fellow’s going to be locked up! 

KURT. Ah! {A pause.) 

CAPTAIN. Now tliat you knoiv Alice, what do you 
think of her? 

KURT, I can hardly tcU ... I don’t understand 
people at all! She’s as inexplicable to me as you are, - 
as I am myself! You see I’m getting to the age when 
wsdom admits, T know nothing: I understand no- 
thing!’ But when I see a tiling done I like to know the 
motive. . . . Why did you push her into the water? 

CAPTAIN. I don’t know! It simply occurred to me, 
quite naturally, while she was standing on the pier, 
that she ought to go in, 

KURT, Have you never regretted it? 

CAPTAIN. Never! 

KURT. That’s very strange! 

CAPTAIN. It certainly is! so strange that I can’t 
believe it was I that behaved in such a vulgar way! 

KURT. Hasn’t it ever occurred to you she might take 
her revenge? 

CAPTAIN. That, I think, she has done in full; and I 
find it equally natural! 

KURT. How did you arrive so quickly at this cynical 
resignation? 

CAPTAIN. Since I looked death in the face, Ufe has 
shown itself to me from another point of view. . . . 
Tell me! if you had to judge between Alice and me, 
which would you say was in the right? 
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KURT. Neither! But botli of you would have my 
utmost sympathy - you perhaps a little more than she! 

CAPTAIN. Give me your hand, Kurt! 

KURT {gives him his hand and lays the other on the cap- 
tain’s shoulder). Dear old fellow! 

'k 

AUGE (enters Icjl, now carrying a parasol). Dear me, how 
intimate! friendship for ever! . . . Hasn’t the telegram 
come? 

KURT (coldly). No! 

AUCE. This delay makes me impatient, and when I 
get impatient I hurry things up! . . . Look, Kurt! now 
for the final bullet! now we’ll bring him down! . . . 
First of all, I load - 1 know all about the rifle-manual, 
I do! that famous rifle-manual which never ran to 
5,000 copies! . . . and then I take aim -fire! (Taking 
aim with her parasol.) And how’s the new wfe? the 
young, the fair, the unknown? You don’t know! But 
I know how my lover is! (Throws her arms round kurt’s 
neck and kisses him. He pushes her away.) He’s quite well, 
though still a little shy! . . . You miserable creature! 
I never loved you! Too conceited to be jealous, you 
could not see how I was fooling you just now! ( The 
CAPTAIN draws his sword and rushes at her to strike her, but 
hits only the furniture.) Help, help! (kurt does not stir.) 

CAPTAIN (falls, with the sword in his hand). Judith, 
avenge me! 

ALICE. Hurrah! he’s dead! (kurt retires towards door 
at back.) 

CAPTAIN (rising). Not yet! (Sheathes his sword: goes 
and sits in arm-chair by the sewing-table.) Judith! Judith! 
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AUCE {going towards kurt). I’m coming no-vv ~ with 
you! 

KURT {thrusting her from him so that she falls on her knees). 
Go back to the abyss, from w'hence you came! - Good- 
bye for ever! {Goes towards door.) 

CAPTAIN. Don’t leave me, Kmi:: she’ll kiU me! 

ALICE. Kurt! don’t desert me! don’t desert us! 

KURT. Good-bye! {Goes.) 

•k 

ALICE {changing her attitude). What a vTetch! There’s 
a friend for you! 

CAPTAIN {gently). Forgive me, Alice! and come here! 
come quickly! 

AUCE {turning towards him). That’s the most miserable 
wretch and hypocrite I’ve ever met! - You are a man, 
anyhow! 

CAPTAIN. Alice, listen.' I can’t live. much longer! 

AUCE. Oh! 

CAPTAIN. The doctor told me! 

ALICE. Then all the rest -was untrue? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! 

AUCE {beside herself). Oh, what have I done? . . . 

CAPTAIN. There’s a remedy for everything! 

AUCE. Ah, but tliis is past all cure! 

CAPTAIN. Nothing is past all cure, if only one cancels 
it, and passes on! 

.AUCE. But the telegram! the telegram! 

CAPTAIN. What telegram? 

AUCE (on her knees beside the captain). Are we out- 
casts? Must it be? I have sprung a mine under myself- 
imdcr both of us! "Why did you have to tell lies? And 
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why need that man come and tempt me? . . . We are 
lost! All might have been cured, all forgiven, through 
your high-mindedness! 

CAPTAIN. What is there that cannot be forgiven? what 
have I not forgiven you? 

ALICE. Youareright . . . butthere canbeno remedy! 

CAPTAIN. I know your talent for inventing evil, but 
I cannot guess. . . . 

ALICE. Oh, if I could only find a way out! If only 
I could! then I should take care of you ... I should 
love you, Edgar! 

CAPTAIN. Listen to that! Where am I? 

ALICE. Do you think no one can help us? ... no - 
no mortal could do that! 

CAPTAIN. Who could then? 

ALICE {looking straight into his eyes). I don’t know! . . . 
Oh, and what is to become of tlie children, with a 
dishonoured name . . . ? 

CAPTAIN. Have you dishonoured that name? 

ALICE. Not I! not I! . . . And they’ll have to 
leave school! And when they go out into the world 
they’ll be lonely, as we are lonely, and evil as we are! 
Then you didn’t meet Judith either - 1 gather now? 

CAPTAIN. No! but cancel that! [Clicking in telegraph 
apparatus. Alice starts up.) 

ALICE [saeams out). Now, at last, ruin is upon us! 
[To the CAPTAIN.) Don’t listen to it! 

CAPTAIN [calmly). I won’t listen,- dear child: calm 
yourself! 

ALICE [standing by the instrument on tiptoe to see out of the 
window). Don’t listen! don’t listen! 
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CAPTAIN {stopping up his ears). I’m stopping my ears, 
Lisa, my child! 

ALICE {on her knees with outstretched hands). God help 
us! - the fatigue-party is coming! {Weeping bitterly.) 
God in heaven! {She seems to move her lips as if in silent 
prayer. The instrument goes on clicking for a while, and a 
long strip of paper comes out. Then silence again.) 

ALICE {gets up, tears off the paper strip and reads it to 
herself. Then she raises her eyes to heaven, goes up to the 
CAPTAIN and kisses hb forehead). It’s over! it was nothing! 
{Sits down in the other chair, takes out her handkerchief and 
bursts info tears.) 

CAPTAIN. What are these secrets of yours? 

ALICE. Don’t ask me! it’s all over now! 

CAPTAIN. As you like, child! 

ALICE. You wouldn’t have said that three days ago! 
what has done it? 

CAPTAIN. Well, dear, when I fell down that first time 
I passed over for a while to the other side of the grave. 
I have forgotten what I saw there, but the impression 
remains! 

ALICE. What was it? 

CAPTAIN. The hope — of something better! 

ALICE. Something better? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! That this could be the true life I have 
never really believed . . . this life is death - or worse! 

ALICE. Ajid we . . . 

CAPTAIN. Were probably set here to torment each 
other ... so it seems! 

ALICE. Have we tormented each other enough? 

CAPTAIN. Yes, so I believe! And played sad havoc! 
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PART II 


scene: Ati oval-shaped drawing-worn in white and gold. 
The wall at the back is broken by some French windows 
standing open. Through these is seen the garden terrace 
outside, with stone balustrade and light-blue faience pots 
containing petunias and scarlet pelargoniums. This terrace 
is a public promenade. In the background is seen the shore 
battery with an artilleryman on sentry duty. In the dis- 
tance the open sea. 

The drawing-room contains on the left a gilded sofa, 
table and chairs: on the right a grand piano, a writing- 
table and a fireplace. 

In the foreground an American easy chair. 

By the writing-table is a copper standard lamp with a 
table attached to it. On the walls are several old oil- 
paintings. 

ALLAN is sitting at the writing-table doing sums. 
JUDITH comes in through the French window. She is in 
summer dress, short skirt, hair in plaits. She holds her 
hat in one hand and a tennis-racket in the other. She stops 
in the doorway, allan rises, serious and respectful. 

JUDITH {seriously, but in a friendly tone). Why don’t you 
come and play tennis? 

ALLAN {shyly, struggling with his emotion) . I’m so busy 

JUDITH. Didn’t you see I put my bite pointing towards 
the oak, and not the other way? 

ALLAN. Yes, I saw! 

JUDITH. Well, and what does that mean? 

ALLAN. It means . . . that you want me to come 
and play tennis . . . but my work . . . I’ve got some 
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problems to do . . . and your father’s a very strict 
teacher. . . . 

JUDITH. Do you like him? 

ALLAN. YeSj I do! He takes such an interest in all 
his pupils. . . . 

JUDITH. He takes an interest in e\'erybody and every- 
thing. - Are you coming? 

ALLAN. You know well enough I’d like to; but I 
oughtn’t to! 

JUDITH. I’ll get leave from Daddy! 

ALLAN. No, don’t do that! It’llonlyleadtoalotoftalk! 

JUDITH. Don’t you think I can manage him? He wants 
what I want! 

ALLAN. I suppose that’s because you’re so hard!- 
That’s why! 

JUDITH. You ought to be hard too! 

ALLAN. I don’t belong to the ivolf family! 

JUDITH. Then you must be a sheep! 

ALLAN. I’d rather be that! 

JUDITH. Tell me why you won’t come and play? 

ALLAN. You know why. 

JUDITH. Tellmeallthesame! . . . The Lieutenant. . . 

ALLAN. Yes, you don’t care one pin about me, but 
you can’t enjoy yourself ivith the Lieutenant unless I’m 
there too, so that you can see me being tortured! 

JUDITH. Am I so cruel? I never knew that! 

ALLAN. Well, you know now! 

JUDITH. I must reform then. I don’t want to be 
cruel; I don’t want joa to think I’m bad. 

ALLAN. You only say that to be able to tyrannize 
over me! I’m already your slave, but you aren’t con- 
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tent ^vith that. . The slave must be tortured and thrown 
to wild beasts! . . . You’ve got that other fellow in your 
clutches already, so what do you want me for? You go 
your way and I’ll go mine! 

JUDITH. Are you ordering me to go? (allan does not 
answer.) Very well, I’ll go then! - Being cousins we shall 
have to meet occasionally, but I shan’t trouble you! 
(ALLAN sits at the table and goes on with his sums, judith, 
instead of going, comes forward and gradually approaches the 
table where Allan is sitting.) Don’t be afraid - I’m just 
going ... I only wanted to see what sort of place the 
quarantine officer’s got. (Looksrottnd.) Wliiteandgold! - 
Bechstein grand! - hoo! - We’re still in the fort-tower 
since Dad got pensioned, the same old tower Mummy’s 
been in twenty-five years. . . . And we’re only there on 
sufferance! You are rich, you . . . 

ALLAN {calmly). We aren’t rich! 

JUDITH, So you say, but you’re always so nicely 
dressed. For that matter, whatever you wear always 
seems to suit you! . . . Do you hear what I say? {Comes 
nearer.) 

ALLAN {submissively). Yes, I hear. 

JUDITH. How can you hear when you sit there doing 
sums or whatever it is? 

ALLAN, I don’t hear with my eyes! 

JUDITH. Your eyes! ... By the way, have you ever 
looked at them in a glass? 

ALLAN. Oh, get away! 

JUDITH. You despise me, do you? 

ALLAN. My dear girl, I’m not thinking about you at all ! 

JUDITH {coming nearer). Archimedes, sitting at his 
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sumsj wLen the soldier comes and cuts him dossil! 
{Mixes up his papers with her racket.) 

ALLAN. Leave my papers alone! 

JUDITH. That’s what Archimedes said tool ... I 
suppose you’ve got some curious idea in your head: 
you think I can’t live without you! 

ALLAN. Why can’t you leave me in peace? 

JUDITH. Be polite and I’ll help you with your exam 

ALLAN. You? 

JUDITH. Yes; I know the examiners. . . . 

ALLAN [severely). "What do you mean? 

JUHITH. Don’t you know one ought to get the exam- 
iners on one’s side? 

ALLAN. Do you mean your father and the Lieutenant? 

JUDITH. And the Colonel! 

ALLAN, You mean that xmder yomr protection I 
shouldn’t have to w'ork? 

JUDITH. You’re a bad translator . . . 

ALLAN. Of a bad original. . . . 

JUDITH. You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 

ALLAN. So I am^ and of you too! I’m ashamed of 
having listened to you! . . . "Why don’t you go? 

JUDITH. Because I know how much you value my 
company. —Yes, youalw’ays manage to pass under my 
Avindow! you’ve always got something to do in the to^vn 
that makes you take the same boat as I do! you can’t go 
for a sail without having me to look after the foresail 
for you! 

ALLAN {shyly). Young girls shouldn’t say that sort of 
thing! 

JUDITH. Do you mean to say I’m a child? 
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ALLAN. Sometimes you’re a good child, and some- 
times a bad woman! You seem to have picked me out 
to be your sheep. 

JUDITH. You are a sheep: that’s why I’m going to 
protect you! 

ALLAN (getting up). The wolf makes a jolly poor shep- 
herd! . . . You \vant to cat me . . . that’s ^e idea, I 
suppose! You want to pawn your pretty eyes so as to 
get hold of my head. 

JUDITH. Oh, have you been looking at my eyes? I 
shouldn’t have thought you had the pluck! 

(ALLAN gathers up his papers and starts to go out to the 
right. JUDITH places herself before the door.) 

ALLAN. Get out of my way, or . , , 

JUDITH. Or what? 

ALLAN. Ifonlyyouwercaboy! Bah! but you’re a girl! 

JUDITH. Yes? 

ALLAN. If you’d had one spark of pride you’d have 
gone; I as good as turned you out! 

JUDITH. I’ll pay you back for that! 

ALLAN, I’m sure you will! 

JUDITH (furious, going out at the back). I’ll -pay -you - 
back -for that! (Goes out.) 

* 

KURT (coming in from the left). Where are you off to, 
Allan? 

ALLAN. Oh, is that you? 

KURT. Who was it went off in such a hurry -making 
the bushes shake like that? 

ALLAN. Judith. 

KURT. A trifle hot-headed, but a nice girl! 
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ALLAN. Any girl who is ill-natured and coarse is 
always said to be a nice girl! 

KURT. You shouldn’t be so hard on people, Allan! 
. . . Aren’t you satisfied rvith your new relations? 

ALLAN. I like Uncle Edgar. . . . 

KURT. Yes, he has many good points. . . . And then 
your other teachers? The Lieutenant for example? 

ALLAN. He’s so variable! sometimes I fancy he’s got 
some grudge against me. 

KURT. Oh, no! . . . You’re always having ‘fancies’ 
about people. Don’t brood, but do the correct thing; 
mind your oum business, and let other people mind 
theirs! 

ALLAN. So I do; but they won’t leave me in peace! 
They drag one in . . . just like the cuttle-fish do^vn by 
the jetty . . . they don’t bite, but they stir up an eddy 
that sucks. . . . 

KURT {in a friendly tone). You seem to be inclined to 
melancholy! Don’t you get on all right here wth me? 
Is there anything you miss? 

ALLAN. I’ve never had such a good time, but . • • 
there’s something here that chokes me! 

KURT. Here by the sea? Don’t you like the sea? 

ALLAN. Yes, the open sea! But on the shore there’s 
goose-grass, cuttle-fish, jelly-fish, and sea-nettles or 
whatever they’re called! 

KURT. You shouldn’t stay indoors so much! go out 
and play tennis! 

ALLAN. That doesn’t amuse me! 

KURT. I see; you’re angry with Judith! 

ALLAN. Judith? 
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KURT. You’re so particular about your fellow-crea- 
tures! One shouldn’t be that; it leads to loneliness. 

ALLAN. I’m not particular, but . . . I feel as if I were 
at the bottom of a wood-pile . . . and had to wait my 
turn to get into the fire ... it weighs me down so - all 
that’s above me. . . . 

KURT. Wait till your turn comes! the pile keeps on 
getting smaller. . . . 

ALLAN. YcSj but so slowly, oh, so slowly! . . . And 
meanwhile I lie there and grow mouldy! 

KURT. It is not pleasant to be young! And yet people 
envy you! 

ALLAN. Do they? Would you change with me? 

KtmT. No, thank you! 

ALLAN. Do you know what’s the worst of all? It’s to 
sit still and keep quiet while one’s elders are talking 
nonsense . . . I’m certain I know more about a thing 
than they do . . . and yet I have to keep silence! Oh, 
of course I don’t count you as one of the old ones! 

KURT. Why not? 

ALLAN. Perhaps because we’ve only just got to know 
each other . . . 

KURT. And because . . . you then formed another 
opinion of me! 

ALLAN. Yes! 

KURT. I imagine that, during the years we were 
separated, you didn’t always feel very fiiendly towards 
me? 

ALLAN. No! 

KURT. Did you ever see my photograph? 

ALLAN. Only one - and that was very xmfiattering! 
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KtJRT. And old-looking? 

ALLAN, Yes! 

KURT. Ten years ago my hair turned grey in a single 
night . . . it has since got right again ofitself. . . . Let’s 
talk about something else! . . . Ah, here comes your 
Aunt! my cousin! How do you like her? 

ALLAN. I’d rather not say! 

KURT. Then I won’t ask! 

ALICE {comes in, dressed in a very light summer walking 
dress with parasol). Good morning, Kurt! {Gives him a 
look signifying that allan is to go.) 

KURT {to ALLAN). You’d better go, Allan! (allan 
goes out to the right. Alice sits on the sofa left, kurt on a 
chair near her.) 

★ 

ALICE {confused). He’s coming in a minute, so you 
needn’t feel embarrassed! 

KURT. Why should I? 

ALICE. With your strict ideas . . . 

KURT. As regards myself, yes! 

ALICE. Quite so! . . . I forgot myself once when I 
saw in you the liberator, but you kept your presence of 
mind . . . and so w^e have a right to forget . . . what 
has never been! 

KURT. Forget it then! 

ALICE. Stdl ... I don’t think he has forgotten- . • • 

KURT. You mean that night when he fell down from 
a heart attack . . . and you began to exult too soon, 
thinking he was dead? 

ALICE. Yes! . . , Since then he has recovered; but 
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when he stopped drinking he learnt how to keep silent, 
and now he’s terrible. He’s up to something that I can’t 
understand. . . . 

KURT. Alice, your husband is a harmless fool. He 
shows me notliing but kindness . . . 

ALICE. Beware of his kindnesses! I know them! 

KURT. Oh, I say . . . 

AUCE. So he’s hoodwinked you too! . . . Can’t you 
see the danger? Don’t you notice the traps? 

KURT. No! 

AUCE. Tlien your doom is sealed! 

KURT. Oh, heavens! 

AUCE. Fancy my sitting here watching ruin creeping 
towards you like a cat. ... I point to it, but you can’t 
see it! 

KURT. Allan, with his unspoilt vision, can’t see it 
either. As a matter of fact he sees only Judith. That, 
I tliink, ought to be a certain guarantee of friendly 
relations. 

ALICE. Do you know Judith? 

KURT. A coquettish little tiling, with pigtails down 
her back, and skirts a bit too short. . . . 

ALICE. Exactly! But I saw her in a long skirt the other 
day . . . looking quite the young lady . . . not so very 
young cither when she had her hair up! 

KURT. She’s a bit precocious, I admit! 

ALICE. And she’s playing ivitli Allan! 

KURT. That’s all right, so long as it is play. 

ALICE. Oh, it is it? . . . And now, in a minute or 
two, Edgar will be here. He’ll sit in your arm-chair - 
he loves it so passionately he could steal it. 
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KURT. He can have it! 

AUCE. Let him sit over there, and we’ll stay here. 
And when he talks - he’s always very chatty in the 
morning -when he talks about trivial matters, Ih 


translate them for you! ... 

KURT. Oh, you’re too clever, far too clever, my dear 
Alice! What could I have to fear, so long as I look after 
my quarantine properly and behave myself in other 


respects? 

ALICE. You believe injustice and honour and all that 


sort of thing. 

KURT. Yes; and experience has taught me that behei. 
Once I believed the opposite ... it cost me dear! 
ALICE. Now he’s coming! . . . 

KURT. I’ve never seen you frightened before! ^ 
AUCE. My courage ^vas merely ignorance of the danger. 
KURT. The danger?. . .You’llbegintofiightenmesoon. 
ALICE. Oh, if only I could! . . . There! 


* 

(captain comesin at the back, in civilian dress, black frock-coat 
militaiy cap, and silver-handled stick. He greets then, 
with a nod, and goes and sits in the arm-chair.) 

AUCE {to kurt). Let him speak first! 
captain. This is a splendid chair you’ve got here, 
my dear Kurt! Simply splendid! 

KURT. Youmayhaveitwth pleasure^ifyou’Uacccptit! 

captain. I didn’t mean . . , 

KURT. No, but / do! Siurcly you’ve given me enough 
things 

CAPTAIN {volubly). Oh, nonsense! . . . And sitting 
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I was on the side of the Neptunists - so called because 
they lay stress on the use of water . . . 

KURT. Excuse me! I certainly remember it was I who 
preached water, and you fire, on that occasion. 

CAPTAIN. I? What nonsense! 

ALICE {aloud). Yes, I remember that too! 

CAPTAIN. Do you? 

KURT. I remember it all the more , . . 

CAPTAIN {cutting him short). Well, it may be so, but it 
makes no difference! {Raising his voice.) However . . . 
we have now reached a point where a neiv state of 
affairs ... {to kurt, who tries to interrupt) be quiet, 
please! . . . has come to pass . . . and the quarantine 
system is on the point of t^ng a giant’s stride forward. 

KURT. By the way, do you know who writes those 
silly articles in the paper? 

captain {getting red). No, I don’t; but why do you 
call them silly? 

AUCE {to kurt). Look out! He wrote them himself! 

KURT (/o Alice). He did? . . . ( Tb /Ac captain.) Not 
very intelligent then? 

captain. You’re hardly the one to judge of that! 

ALICE. Are you going to quarrel? 

kurt. Oh no! 

CAPTAIN. It’s difficult to keep peace on the island, but 
we ought to set a good example. . . . 

KtmT. Yes; and can you explain this to me? When 
I came here I made friends at once with all the officials; 
with the lawyer especially I became on intimate terms 
- as intimate as one can be at our time of life. Well, 
after a time - it ivas just after you got well again - they 
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KURT. Yes, I was even gratefiil! 

CAPTAIN. You’re not grateful - it’s not your nature: 
but that’s not your fault! 

AUGE {to kvrt). Just listen to him! 

KtJRT. No doubt my nature is full of imperfections, 
and my struggle against them has not been very success- 
ful; still I do recognize obligations. . . . 

CAPTAIN. Show it then! {Stretches out his hand to pick 
up a newspaper.) Ah, what have we here? ... an announce- 
ment! {Reads.) Death of the Sanitary Commissioner! 

ALICE (to kurt). He’s speculating in the corpse already! 

CAPr Am {as if to himself). This will involve certain . , . 
changes . . . 

KURT. In what respect? 

captain {getting up). That remains to be seen! 

ALICE {to the captain). Where are you going? 

CAPTAIN. I think I must go into the town! . . . 
{Catches sight of an envelope on the writing-table, picks it up 
abstractedly as it were, reads the address, and puts it back.) 
Forgive my absent-mindedness! 

KURT. No harm done! 

CAPTAIN. There’s Allan’s geometry-set! Where is the 
boy? 

KURT. Out, playing ^vith the girls. 

CAPTAIN. That great boy? I don’t like it! And Judith 
oughtn’t to be running about like that. . . . You’d 
better keep an eye on your young gentleman, and I’ll 
look after my young lady! {Passes the piano and strikes a 
few notes.) Splendid tone -this instrument! A Stein- 
bech, isn’t it? 

KURT. A Bcchstcin! 
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CAPTAIN. Yes, you’re well off, you are! You ought 
to thank me for bringing you here! 

ALICE (to kurt). That’s a lie! he tried to keep you 
away! 

CAPTAIN. Well, good-bye for the present! I’m taking 
the next boat! (Goes out, examining the pictures on the 
walls.) 

•k 

ALICE. Well? 

KURT. Well? 

AUCE. At present I don’t understand [his plans. 
But - tell me one thing! That envelope he looked at ~ 
who was the letter from? 

KURT. I’m ashamed to say -it was my one secret! 

ALICE. And that he scented- out! He’s a wzard, you 
see, as I told you before! ... Is there anything printed 
on the envelope? 

KURT. Yes, the words ‘Electors’ Association.’ 

ALICE. Then he’s guessed your secret. You want to 
get into Parliament, I gather! And now you’ll have the 
pleasure of seeing him there instead! 

KURT. Has he ever thought of it? 

ALICE. No, but he’s thinking of it now! I read that 
in his face while he was looking at tlie envelope. 

KURT. Is that why he’s going into the town? 

ALICE. No: he decided on that when he saw the 
obituary notice! 

KURT. What does he expect to gain by the Commis- 
sioner’s death? 

ALICE. You may well ask! . . . Perhaps the man was 
an enemy who stood in the way of his schemes! 
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KURT. If he is as terrible as you say, there may be 
some reason to fear liim! 

AUCE. Didn’t you see liow he wanted to steal you 
away, to tic your hands by alleging obligations which 
don’t exist? For instance, he never got you the post: on 
the contrary, he tried to keep you out of it! He’s a man- 
stealer, .an insect, a tvood-worm, burrowing inside you, 
tilloncdayyou’llbcashollowasarottcnpine-trcc. . . . 
He hates you, tliough he’s bound to you by the memories 
of youthful friendship. , . . 

KtmT. How ingenious you become when you hate! 

AUCE. And stupid, tvhen one loves! blind and stupid! 

KtntT. No, no! don’t say that! 

ALICE. Do you know’ what’s meant by a vampire? . . . 
WTiy, it’s a dead man’s soul, seeking a body to live in as 
a parasite. Edgar is dead, ever since he fell dowm that 
time! He has no interests of his own, no personality, no 
initiative. But if he can only manage to get hold of 
some human being, he twines himself round him, 
throws out his suckers, and begins to grow and blossom. 
Now he’s clinging on to you! 

KURT. If he gets too near, I’U shake him off! 

ALICE. Try shaking off a burr -then you’ll see! . . . 
Now, do you know ■why he doesn’t want Judith and 
Allan to play together? 

KURT. I suppose he’s anxious about their feelings! 

ALICE. Not in the least! . . . He wants to marry 
Judith to . . . the Colonel! 

KURT {shocked). That old ividower? 

AUCE. Yes! 

KURT. Horrible! . . . And Judith? * 
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ALICE. If she could get the General, who is eighty, 
she’d take him, so as to snub the Colonel, who is sixty. 
Snubbing, you see - that’s her obj ect in life ! To trample 
and to snub -there you have the watchword of that family! 

KURT. Judith like that? That fair, proud and glorious 
young damsel! 

ALICE. Oh, we know all about that! . . . May I sit 
here and %vrite a letter? 

KURT {tidying the writing-table). Please do! 

ALICE {takes off her gloves and sits at the writing-table). 
Now I’ll try my hand at the art of war! I failed once, 
when I meant to slay my dragon! But now I’ve learnt 
something of the business! 

KURT. Are you aware that one’s supposed to load 
before firing? 

ALICE. Yes, and with ball*cartridges too! 

(kurt withdraws to the right, Alice, ponders and writes.) 

★ 

(ALLAN rushes in without seeing alice, and throws himself face 
downwards on the sofa, sobbing into a lace handkerchief.) 

AUCE {watches him for a moment, then gets up and goes 
towards the sofa. Speaks gently). Allan! (allan sits up, 
embarrassed, and hides the handkerchief behind his back.) 
(ALICE in a gentle, womanly manner, and with real emotion:) 
You mustn’t be afraid of me, Allan! I’m not likely to 
hurt you. . . . What is the matter? - Are you iU? 

ALLAN. Yes! 

ALICE. In what way? 

ALLAN. I don’t know! 

AUCE. Have you got a headache. 
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ALIAN. No-o! 

ALICE. In your chest? frightful pain? 

ALLAN. Yes! Ye-es! 

ALICE. Pain -pain as if your heart were melting 
away! Something that drags, and drags . . . 

ALLAN. How do you know? 

ALICE. And then you want to die — you ^vish you 
were dead, and everything is so hard. And you think 
only of one thing, always the same . . . one person, 
always the same . . . but if two are thinking of the 
same person, then grief weighs hea\'ily — on one of 
them. . . . {ALLAN forgets himself and fingers the handker- 
chief.) That is the illness no one can cure . . . you can’t 
eat, you don’t want to drink, only to ^veep, and 
such bitter tears . . . and you like to be in the woods, 
so that nobody can see you, for that is the kind of grief 
people laugh at . . . cruel people! Ugh! . . . What do 
you want of her? Nothing! You don’t want to kiss her 
bps, for you think you’d die if you did. You feel as if 
death were approaching when your thoughts fly to her! 
And it is death, dear, the death Avhich gives life. But 
that you won’t understand just yet! 

A scent of \dolets! it must be hers! {Goes up to Allan 
and takes the handkerchief gently away.) Yes, it’s she, she 
everywhere, she only! Oh, oh, oh! (allan sees no help 
for it, and hides his face on her breast.) Poor boy! poor boy! 
Oh, hoiv it hurts, ho^v it hurts! {Dries his tears with the 
handkerchief.) There, there, there! Cry! that’s right - 
cry it out! That eases the heart! . . . But now, i^an, 
get up and be a man - otherwise she won’t look at you, 
she, the cruel one, who is not cruel! 
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Has she been tormenting you? . . . with the Lieu- 
tenant? Look here, my child! you must make friends 
TOth the Lieutenant, so that you two can have talks 
about her! That usually gives a little relief too! 

ALLAN, I don’t want to look at the Lieutenant! 

ALICE. Look here, little boy! It won’t be long before 
the Lieutenant looks you up so as to have a talk about 
her! you see . . . (allan looks up, with a ray of hope.) 
Well? Shall I be nice and teU you? (allan bows his 
head.) He’s just as unhappy as you are! 

ALLAN (joyfully). No? 

ALICE. Oh but he is! And he wants somebody to open 
his heart to when Judith hurts him. You seem to be 
happy already! 

ALLAN. Doesn’t she want the Lieutenant? 

ALICE. Nor you cither, dear boy! What she wants is 
the Colonel! (allan becomes depressed again.) Raining 
again, is it? - Well, the handkcrcliief you can’t have! 
Judith’s careful of her belongings and likes her dozen 
complete! (allan looks disappointed.) Yes, you see, 
that’s what Judith is! . . . Now sit down there while I 
write another letter; then you can take a message for 
me! (Goes to the table and writes.) 

* 

lieutenant (comes in at the back with a melancholy air, 
but without any comic effect. Does not notice Alice, but goes 
straight towards allan). Cadet! (allan gets up and 
stands at attention.) Please don’t get up! (alice watches 
them. The lieutenant goes up to allan and sits down 
beside him. Sighs, produces a handkerchief like the other one, 
and wipes his forehead, allan looks greedily at the handker- 
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chief. The lieutenant looks sadly at allan. Alice 
coughs. The lieutenant springs to attention.) 

ALICE. Please don’t get up! 

LIEUTENANT. I beg your pardon, madam! 

ALICE. Don’t mention it! . . . Do sit doAvn and have 
a talk with the cadet! He’s feeling rather lonely on the 
island here! {Goes on writing.) 

LIEUTENANT {speaking to allan in a low tone, embar- 
rassed). Frightfully hot, what? 

ALLAN. Very! 

LEEtrrENANT. Finished the sixth book yet? 

ALLAN. Just got to the last proposition. 

LIEUTENANT. Bit of a teascr, that! {Silence.) Have 
you . . . {seeking for words) been playing tennis to-day? 

ALLAN. No; too hot in the sun! 

LIEUTENANT {in despair, but without being comic). Yes, 
it’s frightfully hot to-day! 

ALLAN {in a whisper). Yes, frightfully! {Silence.) 

LIEUTENANT. Have you . . . been out sailing to-day? 

ALLAN. No, I couldn’t get anyone to look after tlic 
foresail! 

LIEUTENANT, Could you . . . trust me to look after it? 

ALLAN {respectfully as before). That would be too great 
an honour. Lieutenant! 

LIEUTENANT. Oh, not at all! ... Do you think . . . 
there’ll be a nice breeze to-day, say about noon? that’s 
the only time I’m free! 

ALLAN {slyly). The ivind always drops about noon, 
and . . . that’s the time Miss Judith has her lesson. . . . 

UEUTENANT {depressed). Oh, yes, yes! hm! do you 
think that ... + 
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AUCE. Would either of you young gentlemen care to 
take a note for me? (alean and ike lieutenant regard 
each other suspiciously) ... to JudithI (allan and ike 
LIEUTENANT Spring to their feet and hasten towards Alice, 
hut with a certain dignity intended to conceal their emotions.) 
Both of you? Well, it’s all the more sure to be delivered ! 
(Hands ike letter to thetTEirrENANT.) . . . Now, Lieutenant, 
may I have that handkerchief? My daughter is careful 
about her wasliing! She’s got a touch of meanness in 
her character. . . . Give me the handkerchief! ... I 
don’t want to laugh at you, but you mustn’t make 
yourselves ridiculous, unnecessarily. Moreover, the 
Colonel doesn’t like the part of Othello! (Takes the 
handkerchief.) Now, young men, be off, and try to hide 
your feelings as best you can! (The lieutenant bows 
and goes, closely followed by allan.) 

ALICE (calls out). Allan! 

ALLAN (stopping reluctantly in the doorway). Yes, Aunt! 

ALICE. Stay here! Unless you want to do yourself 
more harm than you can stand! 

ALLAN. But he’s going! 

ALICE. Let liim be singed! You take care of your- 
self! 

ALLAN. I don’t want to take care of myself! 

ALICE, Then you’ll be crying later on! and I shall 
have the trouble of consoling you! 

ALLAN. I’d rather go! 

ALICE. Go then! But if you come back, young mad- 
cap, I shall have the right to laugh at you! (allan 
runs after the lieutenant.) 

* 
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(ALICE goes on writing.) 

•k 

KURT {coming in). Alice, I’ve had an anonymous 
letter which is worrying mel 

ALICE. Have you noticed how, since he stopped 
wearing his uniform, Edgar has become another man? 
I should never have believed a coat could make so 
much difference! 

KURT. You didn’t answer my question! 

ALICE. It wasn’t a question! It was a piece of infor- 
mation! What are you afraid of? 

KURT. Everything! 

ALICE. He went into the town! His journeys to town 
always result in something dreadful! 

KURT. I can take no steps, though; I don’t know 
from what quarter the attack wiU begin! 

AUCE {folding up her letter). We’ll see whether I’ve 
guessed that! . . . 

KURT. Will you help me then? 

ALICE. Yes! . . . but no further than my interests 
permit! mine - that is to say, my children’s! 

KURT. I understand! . . . Listen! how quiet every- 
thing is, in nature, on the sea, everywhere! 

ALICE. But beyond the silence I hear voices . . . 
mmmurs, cries! 

KURT. Hush! I hear sometliing too! . . . No, it was 
only the sea-gulls! 

ALICE. I hear something else! . . . And now I’m 
going to the post . . . with this letter! 
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{The same setting. Allan is sitting at the writing-table, 
working, judith is standing in the doorway, wearing a 
tennis hat and carrying the handle-bar of a bicycle.) 

JUDITH. May I borrow your spanner? 

ALLAN {without looking up). No, you mayn’t. 

JUDITH. Now you’re being rude, the moment I begin 
running after you! 

ALLAN {not snappily). I’m being nothing at all; I 
merely ask to be left in peace! 

JUDITH {coming forward). Allan! 

ALLAN. Well, what is it? 

JUDITH. You mustn’t be angry with me! 

ALLAN. I’m not! 

JUDITH. Shake hands then! 

ALLAN {gently). I don’t want to shake hands, but 
I’m not angry! . . . What is it you really want with 
me? 

JUDITH. You are so stupid! 

ALLAN. Very likely! 

JUDITH. You think I’m cruel and nothing else! 

ALLAN. No, I know you’re nice too! You can be 
nice! 

JUDITH. Well, it isn’t my fault . . . that . . . you 
and the Lieutenant go and cry in the woods. What do 
you cry for? tell me! (allan is embarrassed.) Tell me 
now! ... I never cry. And how is it you two are such 
friends now? . . . Wliat do you talk about when you’re 
walking arm in arm? (allan is at a loss for a reply.) 
Allan! you shall soon see who I am, and that I can 
strike a blow for anyone I care about! . . . And one 
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piece of adwce I ^vill give you . . . though I don’t 
want to tell tales! ... Be prepared! 

ALLAN. For what? 

JUDITH. For trouble! 

ALLAN. WTiere from? 

JUDITH. From where you least expect it! 

ALLAN. I’m fairly well used to disagreeable things: 
I haven’t had a particularly pleasant life. What’s 
coming now? 

junvrs. {thoughtfully). You poor boy! . . . givemeyour 
hand! (allan gives her his hand.) Look at me! . . . 
Don’t you dare to look at me? (allan hurries out to the 
left in order to conceal his emotion}) 

ic 

LIEUTENANT (coming in at back). I beg your pardon! I 
thought the cadet . . . 

JUDITH. Lieutenant! Will you be my friend and 
confidant! 

LIEUTENANT. If you ivill honouT me . . . 

JUDITH. Yes! . . . Just one word! Don’t desert Allan 
when misfortune comes! 

LIEUTENANT. What itiisfortune? 

JUDITH. You’ll see soon -perhaps to-day! . . . Do 
you like Allan? 

LIEUTENANT. That youDg fellow is my best pupil; I 
esteem him personally too on account of his strength 
of character. . . . Yes^ life has moments when one 
needs — {emphatically) — strength to bear, to endure, in 
one word — to suffer. 

JUDITH. That was more than one word! . . . How- 
ever, you like Allan! 
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LIEUTENANT. Ycs! 

JUDITH. Go and see him and make friends with 
him. . . . 

LIEUTENANT. That’s what I came for -that and 
nothing else! I had no other object in my call! 

JUDITH. I never dreamt of anything of the sort - the 
sort of thing you mean! . . . Allan went out that way 
{pointing left). 

LIEUTENANT {reluctantly going out to the left). Very well 
-. . . I’ll do it! 

JUDITH. Yes, please do! 

* 

ALICE {coming in at the back). What are you doing here? 

JUDITH. I wanted to borrow a spanner! 

ALICE. Will you listen to me for a moment? 

JUDITH. Of course I will! {aixcz sits down on the sofa. 
JUDITH remains standing.) But say quickly whatever you 
have to say. I don’t like long lectures. 

ALICE. Lectures? . . . Very well! put up your hair 
and wear a long skirt. 

JUDITH. Why? 

ALICE. Because you’re no longer a child! And you’re 
too young to have to make yourself out younger than 
you are! 

JUDITH. What does that mean? 

ALICE. That you’re of marriageable age! and that 
your way of dressing shocks people! 

JUDITH. All right, I’ll do it! 

ALICE. You understand then? 

JUDITH. Oh, yes! 

ALICE. And we’re agreed? 
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JUDITH. Entirely! 

ALICE. On all points! 

JUDITH. Even the sorest! 

ALICE. Will you at the same time stop playing - with 
AUan? 

JUDITH. It’s to be serious then? 

ALICE. Yes! 

JUDITH. Then we may as well start at once. {She has 
put down the handle-bar, and now lets down her bicycle-skirt 
and twists her hair into a knot, fastening it with a hairpin 
which she takes out of her mothers hair.) 

ALICE. It isn’t usual to dress in other people’s 
drawing-rooms! 

JUDITH. Do I look all right? . . . Now I’m ready! 
Come now who dares! 

ALICE. You look decent now anyivay! . . . And now 
leave Allan in peace! 

JUDITH. I don’t understand what you mean. 

ALICE. Don’t you see he’s miserable. . . . 

JUDITH. Yes, I think I’ve noticed it; but I don’t 
know why. Pm not miserable! 

ALICE. That’s your strength! But ivait a little . . . 
ah, yes! one day you’ll get to knoiv what it means! . . . 
Now go home, and don’tforget . . . that you’re wearing 
a long skirt. 

JUDITH. Does one have to walk differently then? 

ALICE. Try! 

JUDITH (tries to walk like a grown-up lady). Oh! I’ve got 
chains on my feet! I’m all entangled! I can’t run now! 

ALICE. Yes, child; now begins the walk, along the 
dreary road toward the unknown, which one knows 
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beforehand, and yet must pretend not to know! . . . 
Shorter steps, and slower, much slower! Children’s 
shoes must go, Judith: you must have boots now! - 
You don’t remember giving up socks and having shoes,- 
but I do! 

JUDITH. I’ll never be able to stand this! 

AUCE. And yet you must! you must! 
jiroiTH {goes up to her mother and kisses her lightly on the 
cheek; then goes out in a dignified manner like a lady^ but 
forgets to take the handle-bar). Good-bye! 

★ 

KURT (coming in from the right). Here already! 

ALICE. Yes! 

KURT. Is he back? 

ALICE. Yes! 

KURT. What did he look like? 

ALICE. In full dress! - so he’s been calling on the 
Colonel. Two orders on his breast. 

KURT. Two? - 1 knew he was to get the Order of the 
Sword on retirement. What’s the other? 

ALICE. I don’t understand these things : it was a white 
cross inside a red one. 

KURT. It must be Portuguese! . . . let me think! - Ali! 
- didn’t his articles in the paper treat of quarantine 
stations in Portuguese harbours? 

ALICE, Yes - so far as I remember! 

KURT. And he’s never been in Portugal? 

ALICE. Never! 

KURT. And I have! 

ALICE. Why do you give yourself away so? He hears 
everything, and his memory is wonderful! 
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KURT. Don’t you think Judith got this distinction for 
him? 

AtiGE. Well really! . . . There are limits . . . {gets 
up). And you have passed them! 

KURT. Must ^ve quarrel then? 

ALICE. That depends on you! Don’t meddle wth 
my interests! 

KURT. If they cross mine, I have to meddle with them, 
however lightly. . . . There he comes! 

ALICE. Now it’s going to happen! 

KURT. What - is going to happen? 

ALICE. We shall see! 

KtJRT. I hope it comes to a direct attack; this state 
of siege has got on my nerves! I haven’t a friend left 
on the whole island! 

ALICE. Hush! quick! . . . You sit this side . . . he’ll 
take the arm-chair of course: then I can prompt you! 

★ 

CAPTAIN {comes in at the back, in full dress uniform, wearing 
the Order of the Sword and the Portuguese Order of Christ). 
Good morning! — So this is the meeting-place! 

ALIVE. You’re tired! sit down! {Coniraiy to expectation 
the CAPTAIN nfi on the sofa, left.) Make yourself comfort- 
able! 

CAPTAIN. This is all right! - you’re too kind! 

ALICE {to kurt). Be careftd! he suspects us! 

CAPTAIN {angrily). What’s that you said? 

ALICE {to kurt). He’s probably been drinking. 

CAPTAIN {rudely). No, he has not! {Silence.) Well? 

. . . how have you been amusing yourselves? 

ALICE. And you? 
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CAPTAIN. Are you loolung at my orders? 

AUCE. No-ol 

CAPTAIN. So I imagine. You’re jealous. — Usually one 
congratulates a person on the distinctions conferred on 
him! 

AUCE. Please accept our congratulations! 

CAPTAIN. We get this sort of thing instead of the 
laurel wreaths they give to actresses! 

ALICE. That’s one for the wreaths on the fortress 
walls at home . . . 

CAPTAIN. Which your brother gave you. . . . 

ALICE. Oh, be quiet, do! 

CAPTAIN. And before which I have had to bow down 
for tiventy-five years! . . . and which have taken me 
twenty-five years to unmask! 

ALICE. Have you met my brother? 

CAPTAIN. Good heavens, yes! (alice is crushed. 
Silence.) Well, Kurt! You’re not saying much, are you? 
KURT. I am waiting! 

CAPTAIN. Well now! I suppose you’ve heard the great 
news? 

KURT. No! 

CAPTAIN. Well, I don’t like having to be the one to 
tell you. . . . 

KURT. Out wth it! 

CAPTAIN. The soda-factory has gone to smash! 

KURT. Very unpleasant news! - And how does it 
affect you? 

c.\PTAtN. Not at all badly: I sold out in time! 
KURT. That was -wise of you! 

CAPTAIN. But how about you? 
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KXJRT. Bad! 

CAPTAIN. It’s your own fault! You ought to have sbld 
out in time, or taken up new shares. 

KURT. I should merely have lost them as well. 

CAPTAIN. Not at all! If you had subscribed, the 
company would have kept on its legs. 

KURT. Not the company — the directors! I regarded 
that new subscription as a collection for their benefit! 

CAPTAIN. Can that idea save you? That’s the ques- 
tion! 

KURT. No; I’ve got to give up everything! 

CAPTAIN. Everything! 

KURT. Even my house, the furniture! 

CAPTAIN. But this is terrible! 

KxmT. I’ve been through worse! {Silence.) 

CAPTAIN. That’s what happens when amateurs will 
go and speculate. 

KURT. You surprise me. You know that if I hadn’t 
subscribed I should have been boycotted. . . . ‘More 
work for the coast population, toilers of the sea, inex- 
haustible capital, inexhaustible as the ocean . . . philan- 
thropy and national profit’ . . . That’s what you ivrote, 
and had printed! . . . and now you call it speculation! 

CAPTAIN {undisturbed) . What are you thinking of doing 
now? 

KURT. I suppose I must have an auction! 

CAPTAIN. A very wise decision! 

KURT. WTiat do you mean? 

CAPTAIN. What I said! . . . You see - {slowly) - there 
will be certain changes here . . . 

KURT. Here on the island? 
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CAPTAIN. Yes! . . . For instance . . . your official 
residence will be exchanged for a simpler one. 

KURT. I see! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, the intention is to have the quaran- 
tine station on the further side of the island, close to the 
sea! 

KURT. My original idea! 

CAPTAIN I tnow nothing about that. , . . lam 

not acquainted with your ideas on the subject! . . . 
However -it’s an excellent excuse for getting rid of 
your furniture at once; then it’s more likely to pass by 
unnoticed - 1 mean the scandal! 

KURT. What? 

CAPTAIN. The scandal! {Working himself up.) It is a 
scandal to come to a new place and at once get in- 
volved in financial difficulties. It’s unpleasant for your 
relations ... for them in particular! 

KURT. Particularly for me - 1 should have thought! 

CAPTAIN. I’ll tell you one tiling, my dear Kurt: if you 
hadn’t had me at your side in this affair, you’d have 
lost your job. 

KURT. That too! 

CAPTAIN. You find it a little difficult to keep things 
in order! . . . there have been complaints about your 
work! 

KURT. Justifiable complaints? 

CAPTAIN. Tcha! After all-in spite of your other 
admirable qualities - you are - a slacker! - don’t inter- 
rupt me! You’re a terrible slacker! 

KURT. How curious! 

CAPTAIN. However! The change we spoke of ivill 
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probably take place almost immediately ! And I wanted 
to advise you to bave the auction at once, or to try to 
sell privately. 

KURT. Privately? where could I find a buyer here? 

CAPTAIN. I suppose you don’t mean that I’m to go 
and settle in among your fiimiture? That would roaie 
a fine story — [jerkily) hm! especially if one . . . things 
of what happened . . . once upon a time ... ^ 

KURT. What was that? — Do you mean what didnt 
happen? 

CAPTAIN [turning round). How quiet you are, Ahce. 
what’s the matter, old girl? You’re not in very good 
form! 

ALICE. I’m just thinking . . . 

CAPTAIN. O Lord! thinking, are you? But you’ll 
have to think quickly, correctly and clearly, if it’s to 
do any good! — Now then! one, two, three -think! 
ha-ha! you can’t do it! . . . Very well, then I’ll have a 
shot! . . . Where’s Judith? 

ALICE. Oh, somewhere about! 

CAPTAIN. Where’s Allan? (alice says nothing.) 
Where’s the Lieutenant? (alice says nothing.) Now, 
Kurt! "What arc you thinking of doing ivith Allan 
now? 

KURT. Doing TOth him? 

CAPTAIN. Yes; you can’t afford to keep him in the 
artillery, can you? 

KURT. Perhaps not! 

CAPTAIN. You must try and get him into some cheap 
infantry regiment - up in Norrland or somewhere. 

KURT. Norrland? 
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CAPTAIN. Yes! or suppose you let him go in for 
sometliing practical, right away! - If I were in your 
place I’d put Itirn into an office! . . . Wliy not? (kurt 
says nothing.) In these enlightened days! tcha! . . . 
>^cc is so unusually silent! . . . Yes, my children, this 
is tlie swinging see-saw of life: now one’s up, looldng 
bravely round: and now one’s down, and then one 
comes up again! and so on! So much for that! yes! . . . 
{To ALICE.) Did you say anything? (alice shakes her 
head.) We may expect visitors here in a few days! 

ALioE. Were you speahing to me? 

captain. We may expect visitors in a few days! 
distinguished visitors! 

ALICE. Well, who? 

captain. Aha! so you’re interested! . . . Now you 
can sit down and guess who’s comingj and between 
your guesses you can read this letter, once again! 
{Gives her an opened letter.) 

ALICE. My letter? Opened? back from the post-office? 

CAPTAIN {getting up). Yes: in my capacity as head of 
the family, and your guardian, I watch over the family’s 
most sacred interests, and cut short with an iron hand 
every attempt to loosen family ties by means of a crim- 
inal correspondence! Tcha! (alice is crushed.) I’m 
not dead, I tell you; but don’t get angry just at the 
moment when I’m trying to raise us all from an unde- 
served humiliation - undeserved at any rate on my part! 

ALICE. Judith! Judith! 

CAPTAIN. And Holofernes? - Win that be me? Bah! 
{Goes out at back.) 

•k 
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KURT. Who is this man? 

AUCE. I don’t know! 

KURT. We’re beaten! 

ALICE. Yes! . . . without a doubt! 

KURT. As for me, he has gnawed me through and 
through; but so cunningly that I can’t accuse him in 
any way. 

ALICE. Accuse? why you’re under an obligation to 
him! 

KURT.^Does he [know what he’s doing? 

ALICE. No, I don’t believe he does. He follows his 
nature and instincts, and just now he seems to be in 
favour where good and bad luck are dealt out. 

KURT. I suppose it’s the Cklonel who’s coming here. 

ALICE. Probably! And that’s why Allan must go! 

KURT. You agree to that? 

ALICE. Ob, yes! 

KURT. Then our ways part! 

ALICE {preparing io go). For a little while! . . . But 
we’ll meet again! 

KURT. Presumably! 

ALICE. And do you know where? 

KURT. Here! 

ALICE. You realize tliat? 

KURT. That’s simple! He takes the house and buys the 
furniture! 

ALICE. I think so too! But don’t desert me! 

KURT, Not for a little thing like that! 

ALICE. Good afternoon! (Goer out.) 

KURT. Good afternoon! 
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( The same selling, bul a cloudy day and rain oulside. Alice 
and KURT come in at the back, with umbrellas and 
raincoats.) 

ALICE. So I’ve got you here! . . . Kurt, I can’t be 
cruel enough to welcome you to your own house. . . . 

KURT. Oh, why not? I’ve gone through three 
distraints . . . and worse than that ... I don’t 
mind! 

ALICE. Did he summon you here? 

KURT. It was a formal summons, but I don’t under- 
stand on what grounds! 

ALICE. Why, he’s not your superior? 

KURT. No, but he’s set himself up as a king on this 
island! And if anyone resists him, he’s only got to 
mention the Colonel’s name, and they all bow down 
at once! - By the way, is it to-day the Colonel comes? 

ALICE. He’s expected -but I don’t know anything 
for certain! Do sit down! 

KURT {silling down). Everything’s the same here! 

ALICE. Don’t think about it! - don’t tear open the 
wound! 

KURT. Wound? it only seems to me a little strange! 
Strange as the man himself! - Do you know, when I 
made his acquaintance as a young man I fled firom 
him . . . But he was after me. Flattered me, offered 
me his services and put me under obligations. ... I 
renewed my efforts to escape, but in vain. . . . Now 
I’m his slave! 

ALICE. Yes, and why? It’s he who’s indebted to you, 
while you are tlie debtor! 
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KXJRT. After my min he offered to help Allan witli 
his examination. . . . 

ALICE. That will cost you dear! . . , Does your 
candidacy for Parliament still hold good? 

KURT. Yes; and so far as I can see there’s nothing 
in my way! {Silence.) 

AUCE. Is /^an really leaving to-day? 

KURT. Yes - if I can’t prevent it! 

AUCE. That was a short-lived happiness! 

KURT. Short, like eveiything but life itself; that is 
terribly long! 

AUCE. It is indeed! . . . Won’t you come and wait 
in the morning-room? Even if it doesn’t hurt you, it 
hurts me - these surroundings. 

KURT. If jou wish it! 

AUCE. I’m ashamed - 1 could die of shame . . . but 
I can’t alter things! 

KURT. Let’s go then! just as you like! 

AUCE. There’s somebody coming too! {They go out 
to the left.) 

* 

{The CAPTAIN and Allan come in at the back, both in 
uniform, wearing cloaks.) 

CAPTAIN. Sit down here, my boy: I want to have a 
talk with you! {Sits in the arm-chair, allan sits on the 
chair, left.) It’s raining to-day, or I should enjoy myself 
sitting here looking at the sea. {Silence.) Well? -So you 
don’t want to go? 

ALLAN. I don’t like leaving my father! 

CAPTAIN. Oh, your father! he’s rather an unfortunate 
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man! {Silence.) And parents seldom understand what’s 
best for their cliildren! That is to say -there are 
exceptions of course! hm! Tell me, Allan! do you have 
any dealings wtli your mother? 

ALLAN. Yes, she writes occasionally! 

CAPTAIN. You know she’s your guardian? 

ALLAN. Oh, yes'. 

CAPTAIN. Now, Allan! Did you know your mother 
had given me full power to act on her behalf? 

ALLAN. No, I didn’t know that! 

CAPTAIN. You know it now, then! and tliat is why 
all discussion about your career is ended! ... So 
you’ll go to Norrland? 

ALLAN. But I haven’t got the money. 

CAPTAIN. I’ve seen to that! 

ALLAN. Then all I can do is to thank you. 
Uncle! 

CAPTAIN. You’re grateful, you are! it’s not everybody 
that is! hm! . . . {Raising his voice.) The Colonel . . . 
you know the Colonel? 

ALLAN {embarrassed). No, I don’t. 

CAPTAIN. The - Col-onel - {accenting each syllable) - is 
my particular friend — {more quickly) as perhaps you 
know! hm! The Colonel has been kind enough to take 
an interest in my family, including my wife’s relations. 
The Colonel, tlirough his intervention, has been able to 
supply the money needed for the completion of your 
course! - Now you know your obligations, and your 
father’s obligations — to the Colonel! . . . Do I make 
myself clear? (aLLAN inclines his head.) Now go and 
pack your things! The money will be handed to you on 
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the gangway! Well, good-bye, my boy! {Holds out one 
finger.) Good-bye! {Gets up and goes out to the right.) 

•k 

(ALLAN, alone, stands looking sadly about the room.) 

jtrDiTH {comes in at (he back, with hooded cloak and um- 
brella; in other respects she is beautifully dressed, wears a 
long skirt and has her hair up). Is that you, Allan? 

ALLAN {turns round and examines judith carefully). Is 
that Judith? 

JUDITH. You don’t recognize me? But where have you 
been all this time? . . . What are you looking at? - my 
long skirt . . . and my hair . . . You’ve never seen 
that before! . . . 

ALLAN. WcU! 

JUDITH. Do I look like a married woman? (allan 
turns away.) {Seriously.) What arc you doing here? 

ALIJ^N. I’ve been saying good-bye! 

JUDITH. What! are you - lea\’ing? 

ALLAN. I’m transferred to Norriand. 

JUDITH {dumbfounded). To Norriand? - When do you 
start? 

ALLAN. To-day! 

JUDITH. Whose idea is that? 

ALLAN. Your father’s! 

JUDITH. So I should have thought! {Walks up and 
down, stamping her feet.) I wish you hadn’t got to go 
to-dayl 

ALLAN. So as to meet the Colonel! 

JUDITH. What do you know about the Colonel? . . . 
Is it certain you’re going? 
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ALLAN. I’ve no choice in the matter! And now I 
■jvant to go myself. (Silence.) 

JUDITH. Why do you want to go now? 

ALLAN. I want to get away! Out, into the world! 

JUDITH. It’s too cramped here! Yes, I understand, 
Allan: it is unbearable! - People speculate -in soda, 
and in human beings! (Silence.) (With genuine feeling.) 
Allan! I have always been, as you know, one of those 
lucky people who cannot suffer: but now - I’m be- 
ginning to know what it is! 

ALLAN. You are? 

JUDITH. Yes! - now I’m beginning! (She presses both 
hands to her breast.) Oh, what agony! Oh! . . . 

ALLAN. Wliat is it? 

jiroiTH. I don’t know! - I’m being suffocated! I 
think I’m dying! 

ALLAN. Judith! 

JUDITH Oh! . . . is how it feels? is this 

. . . oh, poor boys! 

ALLAN. I should jeer at you, if I were as cruel as you 
are! 

JUDITH. I’m not cruel, but I didn’t know better! 
. , . You mustn’t go! 

ALLAN, I have to! 

JUDITH Go then! . . . but give me something to 
remember you by! 

ALLAN. What have I to ^ve you? 

JUDITH (with deep and genuine feeling). You! . . . No, 
I cannot live through this! (Cries aloud^ clasping her 
breast.) The pain, the pain . . . what have you done to 
me? . . . I don’t want to live any longer! -Allan! don’t 
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go, not alone! We’ll go out together, and we’ll take , 
the little cutter, the little white one - and we’ll sail out 
to sea; we’ll make fast the sheet - there’s a glorious 
breeze - and so we’ll sail on till we go down - right out 
there, far-away, where there’s no goose-grass and no 
jelly-fish! - Shall we? Answer me! -But we ought to 
have washed the sails yesterday - they ought to be quite 
white -I want to see white in that hour -and then 
you shall swim, wth your arm round me till you’re 
tired -and then eve’ll sink . . . {Turns round.) That’ll 
be fine! far finer than being miserable here and smug- 
gling letters which Daddy opens and scoffs at! Allan! 
{She seizes him by the arms and shakes him.) Do you hear 
me? 

ALLAN {who has been watching her with shining eyes). 
Judith! Judith! why didn’t you say aU this before? 

JUDITH. Why, I didn’t know! how could I say what 
I didn’t know? 

ALLAN. And now I’ve got to leave you! . . . But, I 
suppose it’s the best and the only way! I can’t compete 
%vith a man . . . who . . . 

JUDITH. Don’t talk about the Colonel! 

ALLAN. Isn’t it true? 

JUDITH. It’s true - and it’s untrue! 

ALLAN. Can’t you make it quite untrue? 

JUDITH. Yes, it shall be so now! Within an hour! 

ALLAN. Will you keep your word? I can wait, and 
endure, and work . . . Judith! 

JUDITH. Don’t go yet! — How long shall I have to 
wait? 

yoxAN. A year! 
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jUDmi {overjoyed). One? I’ll ■wait a thousand years: 
and if you don’t come, then I’ll turn the vault of heaven 
upside down till the sun rises in the west . . . Hush! 
Somebody’s coming! ~ Allan, we must part . . . 
Hush! -Take mein your arms! {They embrace.) But you 
mustn’t Mss me! {Turns her head away.) There! go 
now! - go! 

ALUVN {goes towards back and puts on his cloak. Then they 
rush into each other’s arms, so that judith disappears beneath 
the cloak, and they kiss for one moment. Allan rushes out. 
JUDITH throws herself face downward on the sofa and sobs. 
ALLAN returns and falls on his knees by the sofa). No, I can’t 
go! I can’t leave you - not now, not now! 

JUDITH {getting up). If you only knew how beautiful 
you are now! if you could only see yourself! 

ALLAN, No, no! a man can’t be beautiful! But you, 
Judith! You “that you! . , . Oh, I know when you’re 
nice you seem like another Judith . . . my own! . . . 
But if you deceive me now, I shall die! 

JUDITH. I think I shall die anyhow! . . . Oh, if I 
could only die now, this moment, while I’m so happy! . . . 

ALLAN. Somebody’s coming! 

JUDITH. Let them come! I’m afraid of nothing in 
the whole world - not now! But I wish you could take 
me under your cloak. {She pretends to hide under his 
cloak.) Then I’d fly %vith you to Norrland. What shall 
we do in Norrland? Join the Light Infantry . . . the 
sort that wear feathers in their caps . . . they look 
fine and will suit you splendidly. {Plays with his hair. 
ALLAN kisses the tips of her fingers - one after the other, and 
then her boots.) 
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JUDITH. What are you doing, you silly boy? You’ll 
get your lips all black! (Gets up hastily.) . . . And then 
I shan’t be able to Mss you when you go! . . . Come, 
and I’ll go ivith you! 

ALLAN. No, I should be put under arrest! 

JUDITH. I’ll go ivith you there too! 

ALLAN. They wouldn’t let you! . . . Now we must 
part! 

JUDITH. I shall swim after the steamer . . . and then 
you’ll jump in and rescue me, and it’ll get into the paper, 
and then we can be engaged! Shall we do that? 

ALLAN. You can still make jokes, can you? 

JUDITH. There’s always time for tears! . . . Say 
good-bye now! . . . {They rush into each oiher^s arms; 
then ALLAN withdraws through the door at back, which remains 
open, and they embrace outside in the rain.) 

ALLAN. The rain’s pouring down on you, Judith! 

JUDITH. As if I cared! {They tear themselves away from 
each other, aixmt goes: jxjorra remains standing in the rain 
and wind, which plays havoc with her hair and clothes while 
she waves her handkerchief. Then she rushes into the room 
again and throws herself on the sofa, her face buried in her 
hands.) 

•k 

ALICE {comes in and goes up to judith). What’s this? 
. . . Are you ill? - Get up and let me have a look at 
you! {jUDXTR gets up. tascE, looks at her carefully.) You’re 
not ill! • . . But I’m not going to console you! {Goes out 
to the right.) 

* 

{The LIEUTENANT comes in at the back.) 
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JUDITH (gets up and puts on her hooded cloak). Will 
you come to the telegraph office with me? 

UEtrrENANT, If I can be of any service . . , but I 
don’t think it’s quite proper! 

JUDITH. So much tlie better! I •want you to compro- 
mise me - but witliout any illusions! . . . You go first! 
(They go out at the back.) 

* 

(The CAPTAIN and Alice come in from the right, the 
CAPTAIN in undress uniform.) 

CAPTAIN (sitting in the arm-chair). Let him in! (alice 
goes and opens door on the left and then sits down on the sofa.) 

KURT (coming in from the left) . You wish to speak to me? 

CAPTAIN (in a friendly but rather patronizing tone). Yes, 
I have several important things to tell you! - Sit down! 

KURT (sits on chair left). I am all ears! 

CAPTAIN. Very well then! . . . (Bombastically.) You 
are aware tliat our quarantine system has been going 
to rack and ruin for nearly a century . . . hm! 

ALICE (to kurt). Hark to tlie candidate speaking! 

CAPTAIN. But ~ with the unprecedented development 
which we sec nowadays in . . . 

ALICE (to kurt). Means of communication of course! 

CAPTAIN. . . . In all possible respects, the Govern- 
ment has been considering a policy of expansion. With 
that obj'ect the Healtli Commissioners have appointed 
Inspectors - and! 

ALICE (to kurt). He’s giving dictation ... 

CAPTAIN. . . . You may as well hear it now as 
later! 
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I have been appointed an Inspector of Quarantines! 
(Silence.) 

KURT. I congratulate you - and pay my respects at 
the same time! 

CAPTAIN. In consideration of the ties of Hnship 
which exist between us our personal relations ^viU 
remain unaltered! However, to change the subject, 
your son Allan has, at my request, been transferred to 
an infantry regiment in Norrland! 

KURT. But I won’t have that! 

CAPTAIN. Your %vishes in the matter are subordinate 
to those of the mother . . . and since the mother has 
given me full power to decide, I have come to the above- 
mentioned decision! 

KtmT. I admire you! 

CAPTAIN. Is that all you feel at the very moment 
when you’re about to part from your son? Have you 
no other purely human feelings? 

KURT. You mean I ought to be suffering? 

CAPTAIN. Yes! 

KURT- It would please you if I suffered. You want 
me to be able to suffer! 

CAPTAIN. Are you really capable of suffering? I was 
ill once — you were present . . . and I can only remem- 
ber that your face showed unfeigned pleasure! 

AUGE. That is not true! Kurt sat up with you all 
night, and soothed you when your pangs of conscience 
became unendurable . . . but when you recovered you 
were ungrateful . . . 

CAPTAIN (preteTiding not to hear her). Allan accordingly 
must leave us! 
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KURT. Who will provide the money? 

CAPTAIN. * That I have already done: that is to say, 
we - a syndicate who have interested ourselves in the 
young man’s future! 

KURT. A syndicate! 

CAPTAIN. Yes! - And to make sure that it’s all right 
you may have a look at these lists. [Hands him some 
papers.) 

KURT. Lists? [Reads ihe papers.) Why, they’re begging 
lists! 

CAPTAIN. Call tliem what you please! 

KURT. Have you been begging on behalf of my 
son? 

CAPTAIN. Ungrateful again! - an ungrateful person 
is the heaviest burden the earth bears! 

KURT. Socially then I am dead! . . . and my candi- 
dacy is done for! . . . 

CAPTAIN. What candidacy! 

KURT. Why, for Parliament! 

CAPTAIN. Surely you never dreamt of anything of 
that sort! . . . Particularly as you might have guessed 
that I, as the older resident, intended to offer my own 
services, which you appear to have under-estimated! 

KURT. Oh, well! so that’s finished too! 

CAPTAIN. It doesn’t seem to affect you much! 

KURT. You have taken everytlung now! Is there 
anything more you want? 

CAPTAIN. Have you anything more? And have you 
anything to reproach me with? Think carefully - have 
you anything to reproach me with? [Silence.) 

KURT. Strictly speaMngJ- nothing! everything has 
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been done correctly and lawfully, as between honest 
citizens in everyday life! . . . 

CAPTAIN. You speak with a resignation which I 
should call cynical. But your whole nature, my dear 
Kurt, has a cynical bent, and there are moments when 
I might be tempted to share Alice’s opinion of you - 
that you are a hypocrite, a hypocrite of the first rank! 
KURT {calmly). Is that Alice’s opinion? 

ALICE {to kurt). It was, once! But is so no longer; 
for to bear what you have borne takes sheer heroism, 
or -something else! 

CAPTAIN. I think the discussion may now be regarded 
as closed. Kurt, you’d better go and say good-bye to 
Allan; he sails by the next boat! 

KURT {getting up). So soon? . . . Well, I’ve been 
through worse than this! 

CAPTAIN. Yes, you say that so often that I’m begin- 
ning to wonder what you really were up to in America. 

KURT. What I was up to? Why, I had misfortunes! 
And to meet wth misfortune is the incontestable right 
of every human being. 

CAPTAIN {sharply). There are misfortunes of our own 
making: were they of that kind? 

KURT. Isn’t that a question of conscience? 

CAPTAIN {curtly). YLzvcyou a conscience? 

KURT. There are wolves, and there are sheep. Men 
don’t count it an honour to be a sheep! Still I’d rather 
be that than a -wolf! 

CAPTAIN. You don’t recognize the old truth, that 
every man is the architect of his own fortune? 

KURT. Is that true? 
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CAPTAIN. And you don’t know that a man’s own 
strength . . . 

KURT. Oh, I know all about that, ever since the 
night whenjowr own strength deserted you and left 
you lying on the floor! 

CAPTAIN {raising his voice). A deserving man like 
your humble servant - yes, look at me - 1 have fought 
for fifty years - against a -world of foes; but at last I’ve 
won the game, through perseverance, through loyalty, 
through energy and - through integrity! 

ALICE. You should leave that for other people to say! 

CAPTAIN. Other people won’t say it, because they’re 
jealous! -However, we’re expecting visitors! My 
daughter Judith is meeting her fiance to-day . . . 
Where is Judith? 

ALICE. She’s out! 

CAPTAIN. In the rain? . . . Send for her! 

KURT. Perhaps I may go now? 

CAPTAIN. No, stay! . . . Is Judith dressed? Decently? 

ALICE, Oh, fairly. . . . Did the Colonel say for certain 
he was coming? 

CAPTAIN {getting up). Yes: tliat is to say, he’s going 
to pay us a surprise visit as they call it! . . . And I’m 
expecting a telegram from him - any moment! - 
{Going out to the right.) I’ll be back in a minute! 

* 

ALICE. There you have the man! Is he a human 
being? 

KURT. Last time you asked me that, I answered, no! 
Now I believe he’s the commonest type of them that 
possess the earth . . . perhaps we are a little like that 
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too? maldng use of our fellow-creatures and of favour- 
able opportunities! 

AUCE. He has eaten you, and yours, alive . . . and 
you stick up for him? 

KURT. IVe been through worse. . . . But this man- 
eater has left my soul untouched: - that he coidd not 
devour! 

ALICE. What ‘worse’ have you been through? 

KURT. Do you ask that? . . . 

ALICE. Are you being rude? 

KURT. No, I don’t want to be, and for that 
reason . . . don’t ask me again! 

★ 

CAPTAIN {coming in from the right). The telegram was 
there, you see! - Kindly read it, Alice: my sight is so 
bad! . . . {Sits pompously in the armchair.) . . . Read it! 
- You needn’t go, Kurt! (alice reads it rapidly to her- 
self; she looks confused.) W^e-ell? aren’t you pleased? 
(ALICE does not speak, but fixes her eyes on the captain.) 
{Ironically) Who is it from? 

ALICE. It’s from the Colonel! 

captain {delighted). I thought so! . . . And ivhat 
does the Colonel say? 

ALTGE. This is what he says: ‘On account of Miss 
Judith’s impertinent telephone message I regard our 
relations as broken off- for good!’ {Looks fixedly at the 
CAPTAIN.) 

CAPTAIN. Once more, if you please! 

AUCE {reading quickly). ‘On account of Miss Judith’s 
impertinent telephone message I regard our relations 

broken off— for good!’ 
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CAPTAIN (turning pale). It’s Judith! 

ALICE. And there is Holofcrnes! 

CAPTAIN. What are you then? 

ALICE. That you will soon find out! 

CAPTAIN. This is your doing! 

ALICE. No! 

CAPTAIN (beside himself). This is your doing! 

ALICE. No! (The captain tries to get up and draw his 
sword, but falls back, from an apoplectic stroke.) Now 
you’ve got it! 

captain (in. an old man’s tearful voice). Don’t be angry 
Avitli me! I am so ill! 

ALICE. Are you? I’m glad to hear it! . . . 

KURT. Let’s carry him to bed! 

ALICE. No, I won’t touch him! (Rings the bell.) 

CAPTAIN (<w before). You mustn’t be angry ivith me! 
(To KURT.) Think of my children! 

KURT. This is too sublime! I’m to look after his 
children when he’s stolen mine! 

ALICE. What self-deception! 

CAPTAIN. Think of my children! (Goes on mumbling 
jinintelligiblf) Blu-blu-blu. 

ALICE. At last that tongue is stayed! - it can brag no 
more, lie no more, ^vound no more! - You, Kurt, who 
believe in God, thank Him on my behalf! thank Him 
for freeing me firom the tower, from the wolf, from 
the vampire! 

KURT. No, Alice! don’t say tliat! 

ALICE (with her face close to the captain’s). Where now 
is your own strength? What? And your energy? (The 
captain, speechless, spits in her face.) So you can still spit 
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venom, you viper! Then I’ll tear the tongue from your 
throat! {Strikes him on the ear.) The head is off, but it 
still goes red! . . . O Judith, glorious girl, whom I 
bore like vengeance beneath my heart! You, you have 
set us free, all of us! - If you’ve any more heads, hydra, 
we’ll take them too! {Pulls his beard.) To tliink that 
there is justice on earth! Sometimes I dreamt it, but 
I never believed it! Kurt, ask God to forgive me for 
misjudging Him! Oh, there fr justice! Then I, too, 'will 
become a sheep! Tell Him that, Kurt! A little success 
is good for us; it’s adversity that turns us into wolves! 

* 

{The LIEUTENANT comcs in at the back.) 

ALICE. The Captmn has had a stroke. Please help us 
to wheel out the chair! 

LIEUTENANT. Madam! . . . 

ALICE. What is it? 

LIEUTENANT. Well, Miss Judith . . . 

AUCE. Help us here first! you can tell us about Judith 
after%vards! {The lieutenant wheels the chair out to the 
right.) Out wth the carcass! out wth him, and throw 
open the doors! the place must be aired! {Throws 
open the doors in the background. It has cleared up outside.) 
Ouf! . . . 

KURT. Are you going to desert him? 

ALICE. One does desert a stranded vessel: the crew 
save their lives! ... It isn’t my business to lay out a 
rotting beast! Skinners and scavengers can look after 
him! A garden bed is too nice a thing to get such a 
barrow-load of filth! . . . Now I’m going to have a 
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bath and clean off all this dirt, if I ever can be clean 
again! 

(JUDITH is seen out on ike balustrade, bareheaded, waving 
her handkerchief towards the sea.) 

KURT {going towards door at back) . Who is that? Judith ! 
{Calls out) Judith! 

* 

JUDITH {comes in, crying out). He’s gone! 

KURT. \^o? 

JUDITH. Allan’s gone! 

KURT. Without saying good-bye? 

JUDITH, We said good-bye: and he sent you his love. 
Uncle! 

ALICE. Oh, that’s how it was? 

JUDITH {throwing herself into kurt’s arms). He’s gone! 
KURT. He’ll come back, dear! 

ALICE. Or we’ll follow him! 

KURT {pointing to door right). And leave lum?-The 
world . . . 

ALICE. The world! bah! . . . Judith, come and Mss 
me! (JUDITH goes up to auce, who kisses her on theforehead.) 
Do you want to go after him? 

JUDITH. Need you ask? 

ALICE. But your father is ill? 

JUDITH. What does that matter? 

AUCE. That’s my Judith! - Oh, Judith, how I love 
you! 

JUDITH. Besides, Daddy isn’t mean . . . and he 
doesn’t like being fussed over! There’s some style about 
Daddy, whatever you say! 
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ALICE. In a way - yes! 

JUDITH. And I fancy he isn’t exactly longing for me 
-since that telephone business! . . . And why should 
he want to saddle me with an old fellow like that? No! 
Allan, Allan! {Throws herself into kurt’s arms.) I want 
to go to Allan! {Tears herself free and runs out to wave. 
KURT follows her and waves too.) 

ALICE. How strange that flowers should grow out of 
filth! 

* 

{The LIEUTENANT comes in from the right.) 

ALICE. Well? 

LIEUTENANT. Yesj Miss Judith . . . 

ALICE. Is it so sweet to feel the letters of her name 
caressing your lips that you forget the dying man? 

LEEUTENANT. Well, but shc Said . . . 

ALICE. She? - call her Judith rather than that! - But 
first of all, what’s happening in there? 

LIEUTENANT. Oh, there! . . . it’s aU over! 

ALICE. All over? - O Gk)d, I thank Thee on my behalf 
and that of all mankind, that Thou hast freed us from 
this evil! . . . Give me your arm! I want to go out and 
breathe. - Breathe! {The lieutenant offers his arm.) 
{Checking herself) Did he say anything before he 
died? 

LIEUTENANT. Miss Judith’s father said a few words! 

ALICE. What did he say? 

LIEUTENANT. He Said, ‘Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ f 

ALICE. Incredible! 
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UEXJTENANT. Ycs, Miss Judith’s father was a good 
and noble man. 

AUCE. Kurt! 

★ 

(kurt comes in at the back.) 

ALICE. It’s over! 

KURT. Ah! . . . 

ALICE. Do you know what his last words were? No, 
you couldn’t. ‘Forgive them, for they know not what 
tliey do.’ . . . 

KURT. Can you translate that? 

ALICE. I suppose he meant that he'd always done 
right, and died as one who had been wronged by life. 

KURT. I suppose there’ll be a nice funeral sermon! 

ALICE. And heaps of wreatlis! - from the N.C.O.S. 

KURT. Yes! 

ALICE. A year ago he said sometliing of this kind: It 
looks as if life for us were some colossal jest! 

KURT. Do you think he jested with us when he was 
dying? 

ALICE. No! . . . But now that he’s dead I feel a 
strange desire to speak well of him! 

KURT. Let’s do so then! 

LIEUTENANT. Miss Judith’s father was a good and 
noble man! 

ALICE {to kurt). You hear that? 

KURT. ‘They Imow not what they do!’ How often 
I’ve asked you if he knew what he was doing! And you 
thought he didn’t! Come then - forgive him! 

ALICE. Riddles! riddles! . . . But just think of it — 
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peace in the house now! The wonderful peace of death! 
wonderful as that solemn restlessness when a child 
comes into the world! I can hear the silence . . . and I 
see on the floor the marks of the chair which carried 
him away. - 1 feel that my own life is ended now, 
and that I am on the road to dissolution! . . . It’s 
strange, you know, but the Lieutenant’s simple words - 
and he is a simple soul — pursue me still; but now I 
see a new meaning in them. My husband, my youth’s 
beloved — yes, you laugh? - he was a good and noble 
man - in spite of everything! 

KURT. In spite of everything? And a brave man too 
-what a fight for his own existence and his family’s! 

ALICE. What worries! what humiliations! Which he 
cancelled - so as to be able to pass on! 

KURT. He was one who had been passed overl That 
means much! Go in, Alice! 

ALICE. No! I can’t do it! While wewere talking here, 
the image of him as be was in his youth rose up before 
me. I saw him — I see him - now, just as he was when 
he was twenty! ... I must have loved that man! 

KURT. And hated! 

ALICE. And hated! . , . Peace be with him! (Goes 
towards the door on the right, and pauses there, with folded 
hands.) 


CURTAIN 
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DRAMATIS PERSON/E 


THE OLD JLVN, Mr. HumiDcl, a Merchant. 
ARKENHOLTZ, a Student. 

THE .^^LKMAro, a Vision. 

THE JANITRESS. 

THE JANITOR. 

THE DEAD WAN, a Consul. 

THE LADY IN BLACK, tlic daughter of the JanitTcss and 
the Dead Man. 

THE COLONEL. 

THE MUMWY, thc Colonel’s wife, 

HIS DAUGHTER, thc daughter of the Old Man. 

THE NOBLEMAN, Called Baron Skanskorg. Engaged to 
the daughter of the Janitress. 

JOHANSSON, a Serv'ant of Mr. Hummel. 

BENGTSSON, the Colond’s %’alet. 

THE FiANcfe, Mr. Hummel’s former fianede, a white- 
haired old woman. 



SCENE 1 


scene; Tlie ground floor and flrst floor of ike fagadc of a 
modem house, but only the corner of the house which on 
the ground floor terminates in a round drawing-room, 
above which, on the flrst floor, is a balcony with a flagstaff. 

Through the open windows of the drawing-room is 
visible, when the blinds are up, a white marble statue 
of a young woman, surrounded by palms, and strongly 
illumined by the sunlight. In the window to the left are 
to be seen pots of hyacinths {blue, white and pink). 

On the balcony rail on the flrst floor in the comer, a 
blue silk bed quilt and two white pillows. The windows to 
the left are hung with white sheets. It is a bright Sunday 
morning. 

In the foreground in front of the house is a green 
bench. 

To the right in the foreground a street fountain, to the 
left an advertisement column. 

In the background to the left the front door, showing 
the staircase with steps of white marble and banister 
of brass with a mahogany rail; on both sides of the door 
on the pavement stand tubs with laurels. 

The round drawing-room at the corner looks out also 
on a side street which is supposed to lead in towards the 
background. 

To the left of the front door is a window, on the ground 
floor, with a window mirror. 

As the airtain rises, several distant church bells ring. 

The doors in the fagade are open: a woman dressed 
in dark clothes stan^ motionless on the steps, 
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The JANITRESS sweeps the entrance hall, then she rubs 
the brass on the door, and waters the laurels. 

the advertisement column sits the old man in a 
wheeled chair, reading a newspaper: he has white hair 
and beard and spectacles. 

The MLKMAiD enters from the comer ivith bottles in 
a wire basket, she wears summer clothes, ivith brown shoes, 
black stockings and a white cap; she takes off her cap 
and hangs it on the fountain; wipes the perspiration from 
her forehead; takes a drink from the cup, washes her 
hands and arranges her hair, mirroring herself in the 
water. 

The bell of a steamer is heard to ring, and the bass 
notes of an organ in a neighbouring church pierce the 
silence now and then. 

Afier a couple of minutes' silence, when the girl has 
finished her toilet, the studeut enters from the left; he has 
had a sleepless night andis unshaven. He goes straight to 
the fountain. 

{Pause.) 

STUDENT. May I have the cup? 

( The MILKMAID draws the cup towards her.) 
Haven’t you nearly finished? 

{The ^HLKMAiD looks at him ivith horror.) 

OLD JiAN {to himself). Who is he talMng to? - 1 don’t 
see anybody! — Is he crazy? {He contimies to look at them 
with great surprise.) 

STUDENT. Wliy do you stare at me? Do I look so 
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awful? - Well, I’ve had no sleep. I suppose you think 
I have been making a night of it. . . . 

{The MILKMAID as before.) 

You think I’ve been drinking? - Do I smell of it? 
{The MILKMAID as before.) 

I know I haven’t shaved . . . give me a drink of water, 
girl, I have earned it! {Pause.) Well! Then I suppose 
I’ve got to tell you that I spent the whole night dressing 
wounds and nursing the injured. You see, I was present 
when that house collapsed last night . . . that’s all. 

{The MILKMAID rinses the cup, and gives him a drink.) 

Thanks! 

{The MILKMAID motionless.) 

{Slowly.) Would you do me a great favour? {Pause.) 
My eyes are inflamed, as you can see, and my hands 
have been touching wounds and corpses. To touch 
my eyes with them would be dangerous. . . . Will you 
take my handkerchief which is clean, dip it in the fresh 
water, and bathe my poor eyes with it. - Will you do 
that? - Won’t you act the good Samaritan? 

{The iOLKMAiD hesitates, but does as he has asked.) 

Thank you, my dear! {He takes out his purse.) 

{ The JULKMAID makes a deprecatory gesture.) 

Pardon my absent-mindedness, I am only half 
awake. . . . 
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OLD MAN {to the student). Excuse a stranger, but I 
beard you mention last night’s accident ... I was just 
reading about it in the paper. . . . 

STUDENT. Is it already in the papers? 

OLD MAN. AU about it. Even your portrait. They 
greatly regret though that they have not been able to 
learn the name of the brave young student who did 
such splendid work. . . . 

STUDENT {glancing at the paper). That’s me! Hal 

OLD MAN. Whom were you talking to just now? 

STUDENT. Didn’t you see? {Pause.) 

OLD MAN. What’s your name? - Would it be im- 
pertinent — to ask — your name? 

STUDENT. What does it matter? I don’t care for 
publicity. - Blame is always mixed up \vith any praise 
you may get. - To belittle has become an art. - Besides 
I ask no rowaird. . . . 

OLD MAN. Wealthy are you? 

STUDENT. Not at all ... on the contrary! Poor as a 
durmouse. 

OLD MAN. That’s queer. ... It seems to me as if I 
had heard that voice. When I was young, I had a 
friend who always said durmouse instead of dormouse. 
— Until now he was the one person I had ever heard 
using that pronunciation. You are the other one. — Is 
it possible you are a relative of Mr. Arkenholtz, the 
merchant? 

STUDENT. He was my father. 

OLD MAN. Strange are the ways of fate. ... I saw 
you once when you were an infant, under very trying 
cincumstacces. . . . 
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STUDENT. Yes. They say I came into the world in the 
middle of a bankruptcy. . . . 

OLD MAN. Exactly! 

STUDENT. May I ask your name? 

OLD MAN. I am Mr. Hummel. . - . 

STXTOENT. You . . . ? Then I remember. . . . 

OLD MAN. You have often heard my name mentioned 
at home? Have you? 

STUDENT. Yes! 

OLD MAN. And not in a pleasant way, I suppose? 
(student remains silent.) 

Yes, I should tliink so! - You were told, I suppose, that 
I had ruined your father? - All who are ruined by 
foolish speculations think themselves mined by the man 
they tried to fool. {Pause.) Now the fact is your father 
robbed me of seventeen thousand crowns. All my sav- 
ings at tliat time. 

student. It is queer how the same story can be told 
in two quite different ways. 

OLD MAN. You don’t think I am lying? 

STUDENT. How can I tell what to think? My father 
never lied! 

OLD JiAN. No, tliat’s right, a father never lies . . . 
but I, too, am a father, and that is why. . . . 

STUDENT. What are you driving at? 

OLD MAN. I saved your father from misery, and he 
repaid me with the mthless hatred that is born of the 
obligation to be grateful ... he taught his family to 
speak ill of me. 

STUDENT, Perhaps you made him ungrateful by 
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poisoning the assistance you gave him with needless 
humiliation. 

OLJ> MAN. AH assistance is humiliating, sir. 

STUDENT (pause). 'What do you want from me? 

OLDMAN. Not the money back. But ifyou will render 
me a small sarvice now and then, I shall consider 
myself well paid. I am a cripple as you sec. Some 
people say it is my own fault. Others blame my parents. 
I prefer to blame life itself, wth its pitfalls. To escape 
one of these pitfalls is to walk headlong into another. 
Asitis, I cannot climb stairs or ring door-bells, therefore 
I beg you: help me! 

STUDENT. What can I do? 

OLD MAN, Give my chair a push, to begin with, so 
that I can read the play-bills on that column. I want 
to see what they are playing to-night. . . . 

STUDENT (wheels the chair). Have you no attendant? 

OLD MAN. Yes, but he has gone on an errand . . • 
He’ll be back soon . . . Are you a medical student? 

STUDENT. No, I am studying languages. ’IVhat pro- 
fession to choose, I don’t know 

OLD MAN. I see! - Are you good at mathematics? 

STUDENT. Not too bad. 

OLD MAN. That’s good ! -Perhaps you would like a job? 

STUDENT. Yes, why not? 

OLD MAN (studying the play-bills). Splendid! They are 
playing ‘The Valkyrie’ at the . . . The Colonel 

Avill bethereand his daughter, and as he always has the 
end seat in the sixth row. I’ll putyou next, . . . Will you 
please go over to that telephone kiosk and order a ticket 
for seat 82 in the sixtii row? 
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STUDENT. Must I go to tlic Opcra in the after- 
noon? 

OLD MAN. Yes! you do as I tell you, and you’ll get 
on! I %vish to sec you happy, rich and honoured. Your 
debut last night as tlic brave rescuer toU make you 
famous by to-morrow, and then your name -svill be 
worth a great deal. 

STUDENT (goer to the telephone box). What a funny ad- 
venture. . . . 

OLD MAN. Arc you a sportsman? 

STUDENT. Yes, worse luck. . . . 

OLD MAN. Then we’ll turn it into better luck! 
’Phone up now! {reads his paper). 

( The DARK LADV hos come out on to the pavement and talks 
with the jANiTRESs. The old man listens, but the 
audience hears nothing. The student re-enters.) 

It is all right? 

STUDENT. All right. 

OLD MAN. Do you sec that house? 

STUDENT. Well, yes, I have seen it before ... I 
passed it yesterday when the sun was shining on the 
window-panes ~ and imagining all the beauty and 
luxury "within - 1 said to my companion: 'Just think 
of having a flat up there on the fourth floor, a beautiful 
young wife, two pretty little children, and twenty 
tliousand crowns a year. . . .’ 

OLD MAN. So that’s what you said? That’s what you 
said? Well! well! I also am very fond of tliis house. . . . 

STUDENT. Do you Speculate in houses? 

OLDMAN. Mm-yah! But not in the way you mean 
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STUDENT. Do you kuow the people who live here? 

oiD MAN, AH of them. A man of my age knows 
everybody, including their parents, and grandparents, 
and one is always related in some way to people. ~ I am 
just eighty - but nobody knotvs me - not quite. - Human 
destinies interest me. . . . 

{The blinds of the round drawing-room are drawn up; the 
COLONEL is seen inside in mufti. After having looked at 
the thermometer he goes into the room and stands in front 
of the marble statue.) 

Look, that’s the Colonel; you will sit next him tliis 
afternoon. . . , 

STUDENT. Is that -the Colonel? I understand no- 
thing of all this, it’s just like a story. , . . 

OLD MAN. My whole life has been like a collection 
of stories, sir. But though the stories are different, tliey 
hang together on a common thread, and the dominant 
theme recurs regularly. 

STUDENT. Whom does that statue in there represent? 

OLD MAN. His ^vife, of course. . . . 

STUDENT. Was she so lovable then? 

OLD MAN, Mm-yahl Yes! 

STUDENT. Speak out! 

OLD MAN. Oh, we can’t judge people, young man! - 
K I told you that she’d left him, that he beat her, that 
she returned to him, that she married him a second 
time, and that she is sitting there now like a mummy, 
worshipping her own statue, thenVo^ would think me 
crazy. 

STUDENT. I don’t understand! 
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OLD MAN. I thought not! - And there is the -window 
with tlic hyacinths. His daughter lives there. . . . She 
is out riding now; she will be home soon. . . . 

STUDENT. And who is the Dark Lady, talking to the 
Janitress? 

OLD MAN. Well, that’s a bit complicated, but it is 
connected -ssath tlic dead man up there, where you see 
the white sheets. . . . 

STUDENT. Who was he then? 

OLD MAN. A human being like you or me, but the 
most conspicuous thing about him was his vanity. . . . 
If you were a Sunday child you would presently see 
him come out of that door to look at tlic flag of the 
Consulate flying at half-mast. - You see, he was a 
Consul, and he revelled in coronets and lions and 
plumed hats and coloured ribbons. 

STUDENT. You Said Sunday child. - Tliey say I was 
born on a Sunday. . . . 

OLD MAN. No! Were you . . . ? Oh, I should have 
known . . . the colour of your eyes shows it . . . then 
you can sec what other people can’t. Have you noticed 
anything of that kind? 

STUDENT. Of course I don’t know what other people 
see, but at times . . . Oh! One doesn’t talk of such 
things! 

OLD MAN. I was almost sure of it, but you can tell 
me because I -I understand - such things. . . . 

STUDENT. Yesterday, for instance ... I was drawn 
to that little side street, where the house fell down 
afterwards. ... I got there, I stopped in front of that 
house, which I had never seen before . . . then I 
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noticed a crack in the wall. ... I could hear floor 
beams snapping, ... I rushed forward and picked up 
a child close to the wall ... a second later the house 
came tumbling down ... I was saved, but in my arms 
which I thought held the child, there ^\'as nothing at 
all 

OLD MAN. Well! ... I must say of all the tilings . . • 
tell me one thing. Why did you make tliose gestures 
by the fountain just now? W^y were you talking to 
yourself? 

STUDENT. Didn’t you see the Milkmaid I was talking to? 
OLD MAN {horrified). A milkmaid? 

STUDENT. Yes, the girl who handed me the cup. 
OLD MAN. Oh! That’s how it is? . . , Well, I cannot 
see things, but there are things I can do, 

{A white-haired old lady is now seen to sit down at the window 
with the window mirror.) 

Look at the old woman in the window! Do you see her? 
- Good! She ivas my fiancee once upon a time, sixty 
years ago ... I was twenty — Never mind, she does 
not recognize me! We meet every day, and it makes no 
impression on me, although in those days we had vowed 
to love each other eternally . . . eternally! 

STUDENT. How foolish you were in those old days! 
We never talk to our girls like that. 

OLD MAN. Forgive us, young man! We didn’t know 
any better! — but can’t you see that that old woman was 
once young and pretty? 

STUDENT. It doesn’t show. Oh! yes, I feel she has 
beautiful eyes, although I cannot see them. 
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{The JANITRESS comes out with a basket and strews chopped 
fir branches y as is usual in Sweden when a funeral is to 
be held.) 

OLDMAN. Ah! The Janitxess - Hml That Dark Lady 
is her daughter by the man who is dead, and that’s 
why her husband was made Janitor . . . but the Dark 
Lady has a lover; he is a nobleman wth great expecta- 
tions. He is now getting a divorce from his present 
wife, who is giving him a big house to get rid of him. 
This elegant lover is the son-in-law of the dead man, 
and you can sec his bed-clothes being aired on the 
balcony upstairs . . . that’s a bit complicated, I should 
say! 

STUDENT. Yes, it’s awfully complicated! 

OLD MAN. It certainly is, inside and out, however 
simple it looks. 

STUDENT. But then who was the dead man? 

OLD MAN. You’ve askcd me that already, and I 
answered. If you could look round the corner, where 
the servants’ entrance is, you would see a lot of poor 
people whom he used to help . . . when he was in the 
mood. . . . 

STUDENT. He was a charitable man, then? 

OLD MAN. Yes ... at times. 

STUDENT. Not always? 

OLDMAN. No-o! . . . people are like that! Come, sir, 
turn my chair towards the sun, I feel so cold. You see, 
the blood congeals, when you can’t move about. - 
Death isn’t very far away from me, I know, but I have 
a few things to do before it comes - hold my hand and 
feel how cold I am. 
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STUDENT. Yes, yes, terribly. {He shrinks back.) 

OLDMAN. Don’tleave me, I am tired now, and lonely, 
but I haven’t always been like this, you kno^v. I have 
an enormously long life behind me - enormously long 
-I have made people unhappy, and people have 
made me unhappy, and one thing balances the other, 
but before I die, I want to see you happy . . . our 
destinies are intertwined through yoiur father -and 
other things. . . . 

STUDENT. But let go my hand, you know you are 
taking my strength. You are freezing me. What do 
you want wth me? 

OLD MAN. Patience, and you’ll see and under- 
stand. . . . There comes the young lady. 

STUDENT. The Colonel’s daughter? 

OLD MAN. His daughter - yes! Look at her! - did you 
ever see such a masterpiece? 

STUDENT. She resembles the marble statue there. . . . 

OLD MAN. It is her mother, you kno%v! 

STUDENT. You are right -never did I see such a 
woman of woman born. - Lucky the man who wins 
her for a wife and for his home! 

OLD MAN. Ton see it then! - Her beauty is not dis- 
covered by everybody ... so it is -sviitten! 

{The YOUNG LADY comes in from the Itft; she is dressed in 
modem English riding costume, walks slowly, xuithout 
noticing anyone, to the door, where she stops to say a few 
words to the janttress , and enters the house.) 

{The STUDENT covers his eyes with the hands.) 

OLD MAN. Are you crying? 
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STUDENT. In tlie face of what is hopeless, is there 
anything but despair? 

OLD MAN. I can open doors and hearts, if I only find 
an arm to do my >vill . . . serve me, and you shall have 
power. . . . 

STUDENT. Is it then a bargain? Must I sell my soul? 

OLD MAN. Don’t sell anything! - You see, all my life 
I have been accustomed to take. Now I have a craving 
to give, to give! But no one will accept ... I am rich, 
very rich, but I have no heirs, except a scamp who is 
tormenting the life out of me. . . . Become my son; 
inherit me while I am still alive, enjoy life, and let me 
look on from a distance, at least. 

STUDENT. What am I to do? 

OLD MAN. First go and hear ‘The Valkyrie’! 

STUDENT. That’s settled - but what else? 

OLD MAN. To-night you shall be in there, in the 
Round Room! 

STUDENT. How shall I get there? 

OLD MAN. By means of ‘The Valkyrie’! 

STUDENT. Why have you chosen me to be your 
instrument? Did you know me before? 

OLD MAN. Of course I did! I have had my eye on 
you for a long time . . . but now look there at the 
balcony, the maid is raising the flag to half-mast for the 
dead Consul . . . and now she turns the mattresses. . . . 
Do you notice that blue quilt? - It was made to cover 
two, now it tvill only cover one. . . . 

( The YOUNG LADY appears at her window, having changed 
her dress in the meantime; she waters the hyacinths.) 
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There is my litde girl. Look at her - look! - She is 
talking to her flowers; isn’t she like that blue hyacinth 
herself? . . . She gives them drink, pure water only - 
and they transform the water into colour and fragrance. 

. . . There comes the Colonel with the paper! - He 
shows her about the house that fell down . . . now he 
points to your portrait! She is not indifferent . . . she is 
reading about your brave deed ... it is clouding over, 
I think. ... I wonder if it is going to rain? I shall be in 
a nice fix then, unless Johansson comes back soon. . . • 
{The sun has disappeared, and it is growing darker, the 
white-haired old woman at the window mirror closes her 
window.) 

Now my fiancee is closing the window . . . seventy- 
nine years . . . the only mirror she uses is the tvindow 
mirror, for there she sees not herself, but the world 
outside -from two angles, but the world can see her, 
and she hasn’t thought of that . . . handsome old lady 
after all. . . . 

{Now the DEAD MAN, Wrapped in a winding sheet, comes out 
of the door.) 

STUDENT. Good God, what do I see? 
ou> MAN. What do you see? 

STUDENT. Don’t you see? In the doorway, the Dead 
Man? 

OIJ5 MAN. I see nothing, but I expected this! Tell 

me . . . 

STUDENT. He comes out into the street. . . . {Pause.) 
Now, he turns his head and looks at the flag. 

OLD MAN. What did I say? He will probably count 
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the wreaths; also look at the visiting cards . , . woe to 
him who is missing! 

STUDENT. Now hc tums tlie comer. . . . 

OLD JiAN. He’s going to count the poor at the back 
door . . . the poor arc so decorative, you know: 
‘Followed by the blessings of many.’ Yes, but my bless- 
ing he won’t get! - Between ourselves - he was a great 
scoundrel. , . . 

STxroENT. But chiyitablc. . . . 

OLD .MAN. Charitable scoundrel, always thinking of 
his grand funeral. . . . When he knew his end was near 
he cheated the State out of fifty thousand crowns. . . . 
Now his daughter goes about with another woman’s 
husband, and wonders what is in his tvill. . . . The 
scoundrel, he can hear every word we say, and he is 
welcome to it! - Tlicre comes Johansson. . . . 
(JOHANSSON enters from the left.) 

OLD MAN. Report! 

(JOHANSSON Speaking inaudibly.) 

Not at home you say? You arc an ass! - Any telegram? 
Nothing! ... Go on! Six o’clock to-night? That’s 
good! - The special edition? - %vith his name in full! - 
Arkcnholtz, student, born . . . parents . . . splendid! 
I think it’s beginning to rain. . . . What did he really 
say? So-so! He wouldn’t? Well, then he must!- 
Hcre comes the nobleman! - Push me round the comer, 
Johansson, so that I can hear what the poor people say. 

. . . And, Arkcnholtz, wait for me here . . . under- 
stand! -Hurry up, hurry up! 

(JOHANSSON wheels the chair round the comer. The student 
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remains looking at the young lady, who is now loosen- 
ing the earth in the flower pot. The nobleman in mourning 
enters and speaks to the dark lady, who has been walk- 
ing to and fro on the pavement.) 

NOBLEMAN. Well! What’s to be done? - Wc’ve got to 
wait. 

DARK LADY. But I Can’t wait! 

NOBLEMAN. Is that so? Oh, go to the country then! 

DARK LADY. I don’t Want to. 

NOBLEMAN. Comc tlus Way, or they’ll hear what wc 
arc saying. 

{They move towards the advertising column and continue their 
talk inaudibly.) 

(Enter johansson from the right, to the student.) 

JOHANSSON. Tlie master asks you, sir, not to forget 
that other matter! 

STUDENT (slowly). Look here -tell me first: who is 
your master? 

JOHANSSON. Well! He is so many tilings, and has been 
everything. 

STUDENT. Is he in his right mind? 

JOHANNSON. Yes, what is that? - All his life he has 
been looking for a Sunday child he says, but that may 
be a lie. 

STUDENT. What does he want? Is he avaricious? 

JOHANSSON. He ivants power . , . Tlic whole day 
long he travels about in his chariot like the Thunder 
God Iiimsclf . . . He looks at houses, tears them down, 
opens up new streets, builds new squares . . . but he 
also bre^s into houses, sneaks through irindows, plays 
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havoc wth human destinies, kills liis enemies, and never 
forgives. - Can you imagine, sir, that this crippled thing 
was once a Don Juan, butonc who never kept his women? 
STUDENT, How can that be? 

JOHANSSON. He is so full of guile that he makes the 
women leave him when he is tired of them , . . mean- 
while, he is like a horse thief on the human market, he 
steals human beings in all kinds of ways , . . Wliy, he 
has literally stolen me out of the hands of the law . . . 
You see, I had been guilty of a slip which he alone 
knew of. Instead of putting me in jail, he made me a 
slave. I slave and get only my food, not a bit too good 
eith(j . . . 

STUDENT. What does he want to do in this house then? 
JOHANSSON. Well,thatIwon’tsay! Itisso complicated. 
STUDENT. I think I’d better get away from this. . . . 
JOHANSSON. Look! The young lady has dropped her 
bracelet out of the window. . . . 

( The YOUNG LADY drops a bracelet out of the open window. 
The STUDENT advances slowly, picks up the bracelet and 
hands it to ike young lady, who thanks him stiffly. 
The STUDENT goes back to johansson.) 

So you mean to get away? . . . That is not so easy 
as one might think, when he has got his net over one’s 
head . . . And he fears nothing between heaven and 
earth . , . Yes, one tiling ... or rather one person. 
STUDENT. Wait now, perhaps I know! 

JOHANSSON, How Can you know? 

STUDENT. I’m guessing! Is it ... a little milkmaid 
he fears? 
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JOHANSSON. He always turns away whenever he meets 
a milk-cart . . . And he also talks in his sleep ... He 
must have been in Hamburg at one time, I think. . . . 

STUDENT. Is the man to be trusted? 

JOHANSSON. You may trust him - to do anything! 

STtJDENT. Whatis he doingthere round the corner no^v? 

JOHANSSON. Listening to the poor . . . solving a little 
word, picking out a stone at a time, until the house 
tumbles down . . . metaphorically speaking . . . You 
see, I am an educated man, I used to be in a book- 
shop . . . Are you going now? 

STUDENT. I find it hard to be ungrateful . . . Once 
he saved my father, and now he asks a small service in 
return . . . 

JOHANSSON. What is that? 

STUDENT. To go and see ‘The Valkyrie’ . . . 

JOHANSSON. That’s beyond me . . . But he is always 
up to new tricks . . . Look at him no\v, talking to the 
policeman . . . He is always tliick \vith the police. He 
uses them ; he snares them in their own interests. He ties 
their hands wth false promises and expectations, while 
all the time he is pumping them. — You’ll see that he 
is received in the Round Room before the day is over! 

STUDENT. What does he want there? What has he to 
do with the Colonel? 

JOHANSSON. I think I can guess, . . . but I’m not sure! 
But you’ll see for yourself, when you get there! . . . 

STUDENT. I shall never get there. . . . 

JOHANSSON. That depends on yoiuself! - Go to ‘The 
Valkyrie.’ . . . 

STUDENT. Is that the way? 
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JOHANSSON. Y esj if he has said so. - Look at him there. 
- Look at him in his war chariot, drawn in triumph 
by the beggars, who get nothing for their pains, only 
a hint of a treat at his funeral. 

{The OLD MAN appears standing in his wheeled chair drawn 
by one of the beggars, and followed by the rest.) 

OLD MAN. Honour to the noble youth who, at the 
risk of liis own, saved many lives in yesterday’s accident! 
Three cheers for Arkenholtz! 

( The BEGGARS bare their heads, but do not cheer. The young 
LADY at the window waves her handkerchief. The 
COLONEL stares out from the window. The FiANcfe 
rises at her window. The maid on the balcony hoists 
the flag to the top.) 

And one cheer more, citizens! It is Sunday, to be sure, 
but the ass in the pit and the corn in the field will 
absolve us, and although I am not a Sunday child, I 
have the gift of prophecy as well as healing, for once 
I restored a drowned person to life . . . that was in 
Hamburg on a Sunday morning like this. . . . 

{The MLKMAiD enters, seen only by the student and the 
OLD MAN. She raises her arms like a drowning person, 
while gazing fixedly at the old man.) 
old man {sits down, then collapses, stricken with horror). 
Get me out of this, Johansson! Quick! - Arkenholtz, 
don’t forget ‘The Valkyrie’! 

STUDENT. What is all this? 

JOHANSSON. We’ll see! we’ll see! 

curtain 
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scene: In the Round Drawing-Room. A stove of white glazed 
bricks decorated with a mirror and with pendulum clock and 
candclabras in the background. To the right the entrance 
lobby, behind which may be seen a green room with 
mahogany furniture. To the left stands the statue, which 
is shaded by palms, and can be concealed by curtains. A 
door to the left in the background leads to the Hyacinth 
Room where the young lady sits reading. One observes 
the back of the colonel in the Green Room, where he sits 
writing. 

(bengtsson, the valet, enters from the lobby dressed in 
lively. He is followed by Johansson in evening dress 
with white tie.) 

bengtsson. Johansson, jou must wait at table, while 
I take the coats. Ever done it? 

JOHANSSON. I’d have you know, Mr. Bengtsson, tliat 
though I push a war chariot in the daytime, I wait in 
private houses at night, and I have always dreamt of 
getting into this place . . . queer sort of people? Hm? 

BENGTSSON. Oh, ycs, a little out of the ordinary, one 
might say. 

JOHANSSON. Is it a musical party or what? 

BENGTSSON, The usual Ghost supper, as we call it. 
They drink tea, don’t say a single word, or else the 
Colonel does all the talking. And then they crunch 
their biscuits, all at the same time, so that it sounds 
like rats in an attic. 

JOHANSSON. Why do you say Ghost supper? 

BENGTSSON. They look like ghosts . . . and they have 
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together tormenting each other, they become crazy. 
This lady here. - Shut up, Polly! That mummy has 
been sitting here for forty years - same husband, same 
furniture, same relatives, same friends. . . . {He closes 
the paper door.) And the goings on in this house - well, 
it’s beyond me . . . look at that statue . . . that’s the 
lady as a girl! 

JOHANSSON. Good Lord! - is that the mummy? 

BENGTSSON. Yes!-it’s enough to make you weep!- 
But this woman by the power of imagination or some- 
ho'iv has acquired some of the qualities of the talkative 
bird. - She can’t stand cripples or sick people, for 
instance . . , she can’t stand the sight of her otvn 
daughter because she is sick. . . . 

JOHANSSON. Is the young lady sick? 

BENGTSSON. Didn’t you know that, jMr. Johansson? 

JOHANSSON. No! . . . And the Colonel, who is he? 

BENGTSSON. Hm, you’U see! 

JOHANSSON {looking at the statue). It’s horrible to 
think that . . . how old is the lady? 

BENGTSSON. Nobodyknows . . . But at thirty-five she 
is said to have looked like nineteen, and that is what 
she made the Colonel believe ... in this house . . . 
Do you know what that black Japanese screen beside 
the couch is for? - They call it the death screen, and 
it is brought out when anyone is going to die, same as 
in a hospital. . . . 

JOHANSSON. 1\Tiat a horrible house . . . And the 
Student was longing to get in as if it had been 
paradise . . . 

BENGTSSON. What Student? Oh, liim! The one who 
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is coming here to-night . . . the Colonel and the young 
lady happened to meet him at the Opera and both 
took a fancy to him. . . . Hm! . . . but now it’s my 
turn to ask questions: Who is your master? The Direc- 
tor in the Bath chair . . . ? 

JHANSSON. Well! Well! - Is he coming here too? 
BENGTssoN. He’s not invited. 

JOHANSSON. He comes uninvited! if need be! 

★ 

{The OLD MAN appears in the lobby in frock-coat and top hat 
and crutches. He steak forward and listens.) 

BENGTSSON. He is a regular old devil, isn’t he? 
JOHANSSON. Full fledged! 

BENGTSSON, He looks like Old Harry! 

JOHANSSON. And he’s a wizard too! I think - because 
he passes through locked doors. . . . 

OLD MAN {comes forward and pinches Johansson’s ear). 
Scoundrel! - take care! { To bengtsson.) Tell the 
Colonel I am here! 

bengtsson. Yes, but we are expecting some guests 

OLD MAN. I know! But my visit is as good as expected, 
though not exactly looked forward to. . . . 

bengtsson. I see! What’s the name? Director 
Hummel! 

OLD man. Exactly. Yes! 

(bengtsson crosses the lobby to the Green Room, the door of 
which he closes behind him.) 

(To JOHANSSON) Vanish! 
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(JOHANSSON hesitates.) 

Vanish! 


(JOHANSSON disappears into the lobby.) 

{The OLD MAN inspects the room and stops in front of the 
statue in great astonishment.) 

Amelia! ... It is she! . . . She! {He strolls about the 
room fingering objects, arranges his wig in front of the mirror, 
returns to the statue.) 

MUMMY {from the cupboard). Prretty Polly! 

OLD MAN {startled). What was that? Is there a parrot 
in the room? But I don’t see it! 

MUMMY. Are you there, Jacob? 

OLD MAN. The house is haunted! 

MUMMY. Jacob! 

OLD MAN. Fm frightened ... So that’s the Hnd of 
secret they have been hiding in this house! {Looks at 
a picture with his back turned to the cupboard.) And that’s 
he . . . he! 

{The MUMMY opens the door, approaches behind the old man, 
and snatches his wig.) 

MUMMY. Currrr! Is that Jacob! Cuirrr! 

OLDMAN {jumps up). God in Heaven! Who is it? 
MUMMY {speaking in a natural voice). Is that you, Jacob? 
OLD MAN. My name is Jacob . . . 

MUMMY {moved). And my name is Amelia! 

OLD MAN. No, no, no . . . Oh, my God! 

MUMsrY. YeSjitis! Andoncelookedliiethat! {Pointing 
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to the statue.) Life’s an edifying thing, isn’t it? - 1 live 
mostly in the cupboard to avoid seeing and being 
seen. . . . But you, Jacob, what do you seek here? 

OLD MAN. My child! Our child . . . 

MUMMY. There she sits. 

OLD MAN. Wliere? 

MUMMY. There, in the Hyacinth Room! 

OLD MAN {looking at the young lady). Yes, that is 
she! {Pause.) And what does her father say, I mean the 
Colonel? . . '. Your husband? 

MUMMY. Once when I was angry with him, I told 
him everything. 

OLD MAN. Well? 

MUMMY. He didn’t believe me, but answered: ‘That’s 
what all wives say when they wish to kill tlieir 
husbands.’ - It was a dreadful crime none the less. His 
whole life then became a fake, his family tree as welt; 
sometimes I take a look in the peerage, and I say to 
myself: There she is with her false birth certificate 
like any servant girl, and the punishment for that is 
hard labour. 

OLD MAN. Well, it’s quite common; you gave a false 
date for your birth I remember. . . . 

MtmMY. It was my mother who made me do it . . . 
I was not to blame! . , . But after all, Jacob, the 
greater share in our crime was yours. . . . 

OLD MAN. No, your husband was the cause of that 
crime when he took my fiancee firom me! - 1 was born 
a man who cannot forgive till he has punished. - It 
was to me an imperative duty . . . and is stiU! 

MUMMY. What do you seek in this house? What do 
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you ■want? How did you get in? - Docs it concern my 
daughter? If you touch her you shall die! 

OLD MAN. I mean well by her! 

MUMMY. But you must spare her father! 

OLD MAN. No! 

MUMMY. Then you shall die; in this room, behind 
that screen. . . . 

OLD SLAN. Maybe . . . but I can’t let go when I 
have got my teeth in. . . . 

MUMMY. You want to marry her to tlie student? 
Why? He is nothing and has nothing. 

OLD MAN. He will be rich, thanks to me! 

MUMMY. Are you invited here to-night? 

OLD MAN. No, but I mean to get an invitation for this 
Ghost supper! 

MUMMY. Do you know who are coming? 

OLD MAN. Not exactly. 

MUMMY. The Baron . . . who liv'cs above here and 
whose father-in-law was buried this afternoon. . . . 

OLD MAN. The man who is getting a divorce to marry 
the daughter of the Janitress . . . the man who once 
was your — lover! 

MUM3.IY. Another guest will be your former fiancee 
who^ was seduced by my husband. . . . 

OLD MAN. A pretty collection. . . . 

MUMMY. Oh God, if we might die! If we might 
die. 

OLD MAN. But why do you keep together then? 

MUMMY. Crime and guilt bind us together! — We 
have broken our bonds and gone apart innumerable 
times, but we are always dra^vn together again. . . - 
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OLD MAN. And now I think the Colonel is coming. 
MUMMY. Then I will go in to Adfele. . . . {Pause.) 
Consider what you do, Jacob! Spare him. . . . 

{Pause, she goes out.) 

■k 

{The COLONEL enters, cold and reserved.) 
COLONEL. Be seated, please! 

( The OLD MAN sits down deliberately.) 

{Pause.) 

{Staring fixedly at him). You wrote this letter, sir? 

OLD MAN. Yes! 

COLONEL. Your name is Hummel? Eh? 

OLD MAN. Yes! 

{Pause.) 

COLONEL. As I learn that you have bought up all 
my debts, overdue notes, I conclude that I am in your 
hands. Now what do you want? 

OLD MAN. I want payment, in one way or another. 
COLONEL. In what way? 

OLD MAN. A very simple one - let us not talk of the 
money - just put up with me in your house as a guest! 
COLONEL. If so little will satisfy you . . . 

OLD MAN. Thanks! 

COLONEL. Anything more? 

OLD MAN. Discharge Bengtsson! 

COLONEL. Why should I? My devoted servant, who 
has been wth me a lifetime - and who has the medal 
for long and faithful service- why should I? 
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OLD MAN. He does possess these excellent qnalitiesj 
but only in your imagination. - He is not the man he 
appears to be. 

COLONEL. Who is? 

OLD MAN. {Taken aback). True! But Bengtsson must 
go! 

COLONEL. Do you mean to rule my household? 

OLD MAN. Yes! - As everything I see here belongs to 
me - furniturej curtains, dinner ware, linen . . . and 
so on! 

COLONEL. Anything else? 

OLD MAN. Everything! All that is to be seen is mine! 
I own it! 

COLONEL. Granted. It is yours! But my unsullied 
family honour and my good name belong to myself! 

OLD MAN. No, not even thatl (Pause.) You are not 
a nobleman! 

COLONEL. How dare you! 

OLD MAN. {Takes out a paper). If you’ll read this 
extract from The Armorial Gazette, you will see that the 
family whose name you are using has been extinct for 
a century! 

COLONEL {reading). I have heard rumours to that 
effect, but the name was my father’s before it was 
mine. . . . {Reading. That is true. You are right, you 
are right. ... I am not a nobleman! - not even thatl - 
Then I take off my signet ring. - Oh, I remember now 
... it belongs to you! . . . Please! 

OLD MAN {putting the ring into his pocket). Now let 
Us continue! - You’re no Colonel either! 

COLONEL, Am I not? 
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OLD MAN. No, you oucc held a temporary rank of 
Qjlonel for a short time in the American Volunteer 
Force, but after the war in Cuba and the reorganization 
of the Army, all such titles were abolished. . . . 

COLONEL. Is that true? 

OLD MAN. ( With a gesture toward his pocket) . Would you 
like to read? 

COLONEL. No, it’s unnecessary! . . . Who are you? 
What right have you to sit there stripping me naked in 
this fashion? 

OLD MAN. You’ll see by and by! But as to stripping 
you naked ... do you know who you are? 

COLONEL. How dare you? 

OLD MAN. Take off that wig, and have a look at your- 
self in the mirror, but take out that set of false teeth 
at the same time and shave ofiF your moustache, let 
Bengtsson remove your metal stays, and perhaps a cer- 
tain X.Y.Z., a lackey, will recognize himself; once a 
cupboard lover in a certain kitchen . . . 

{The COLONEL makes a movement toward a bell on the table; 
the OLD forestalls him.) 

Don’t touch that bell, and don’t call Bengtsson, if 
you do m have him arrested . . . and -now the guests 
are coming, keep quiet, and we will go on playing our 
old parts! 

COLONEL. Who are you? I recognize the voice and 
the eyes. . . . 

OLD JtAN. Don’t try to find out, only be silent and 
obey! 

★ 
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{The STUDENT enters^ and bows to the colonel.) 

STUDENT. How do you do, sir? 

COLONEL. Welcome to my house, young man! Your 
splendid behaviour in connection with that great dis- 
aster has brought your name to everybody’s lips, and I 
count it an honour to receive you in my home. . . . 

STUDENT. My humble descent, sir . . . your illus- 
trious name and noble birth . . . 

COLONEL. May I introduce Mr. Arkenholtz - Mr. 
Hummel. . . . The ladies are in there, Mr. Arkenholtz 
-if you please -I must conclude my conversation mth 
Ivlr. Hummel. . . . 

{The STUDENT is shown into the Hyacinth Room, where 
he remains visible, standing beside the young lady 
and talking timidly to her.) 

A splendid young man, musical, sings, writes poetry 
... if he were only a nobleman, if he belonged to our 
class I don’t think I should object. . . . Well . . . 

OLD MAN. To what? 

COLONEL. Oh, my daughter . . . 

old man. Tour daughter? - But apropos of that why 
is she always sitting in there? 

COLONEL. She has to spend all her time in the 
Hyacinth Room when she is not out! That is a peculi- 
arity of hers . . . Ah . . . here comes Miss Betty von 
Holsteihkrona, a charming creature ... a secular 
Canoness, ■with a penrion just enough to suit her birth 
and position. . . . 

OLD MAN {to himself). My fiancee! 

* 
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( The FiANcfe enters, white-haired and odd-looking.) 

COLONEL. Miss von Holsteinkrona ~ Mr, Hummel. 

{The FIANCEE curtsies and takes a seat.) 

* 

{The NOBLEMAN in mourning enters and seats himself. He 
looks mysterious.) 

Baron Skanskorg. . . . 

OLD MAN {aside without rising). That’s the jewellery 
thief, I think. ... {To the colonel.) Bring in the 
Mummy, and our gathering %vill be complete. . . . 
colonel {in the door of the Hyacinth Room). Polly! 

* 

(mummy enters.) 

MUM^ry. Currrrr! 

colonel. Should the young people come in too? 
old man. No, not the young people! They must be 
spared. . . . 

{All are seated in a circle, silent.) 

colonel. Shall we order the tea now? 

OLD MAN. What’s the use! No one cares for tea, why 
should we sit here and be hypocrites. 

{Pause.) 

colonel. Shall we sit and talk then? 

OLD MAN {speaking slowly and with pauses). Talk of the 
weather which we know all about; ask one another’s 
state of health, wluch we know just as well; I prefer 
silence, then thoughts become audible and we can see 
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the past; silence can hide nothing . . . but words 
can. I read the other day that the difference of lan- 
guages had its origin in the desire amongst savage 
peoples to keep their tribal secrets hidden from out- 
siders. Thus every language is a code, and he who finds 
the key can understand every language in the world, 
which does not prevent secrets from leaking out with- 
out a key, and especially when paternity has to be 
proved, but, of course, legal proof is another matter. 
Two false wtnesses suffice to prove anything on which 
they agree, but you don’t bring witnesses in the adven- 
ture which I have in mind. Nature herself has planted 
in man a sense of modesty, which tends to hide what 
should be hidden. But we slip into situations unawares, 
and sometimes by a chance the greatest secret is un- 
veiled, the mask is tom from tlie impostor, the villain 
is exposed. . . . 

{Pause, all look at each other in silence.) 

How silent you have become! 

{Long silence.) 

Here, for instance, in this respectable house, in this 
attractive home, where beauty and culture and wealth 
join hands , . . 

{Long silence.) 

All of us who sit here, we know who we are . . . don’t 
we? I need not say that. . . . And you know me, 
although you pretend ignorance. . . . There again sits 
my daughter, mine, that you know too. . . . She has 
lost the desire to live \vithout knowing why ... is 
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wthcring away in this air charged witli crime and 
deceit and falsehood of every land . . . that is why I 
brought licr a friend in wliosc company she may enjoy 
tlic light and heat tliat is pven out by noble deeds. . . . 

{Long silence.) 

Tliat was my mission in this house, to pull out the 
weeds, to expose the crimes, to settle all accounts, so 
that tlicsc young people can start afresh in this home 
which I give to them! 

{Long silence.) 

Now I grant you all a safe-conduct. Everybody may 
leave in his proper turn: WTiocvcr stays will be arrested! 

{Long silence.) 

Do you hear the ticldng of the clock like a dcathwatch 
in the wall! Can you hear what it says? ‘It’s time! It’s 
time! It’s time!’ - Wlicn it strikes shortly, your time 
\vill be up, and then you can go, but not before. 
You may notice, that the clock shakes its fist at you 
before it strikes. -Listen! There it is! ‘Better beware,’ 
it says. - And I can strike, too . . . {He strikes ike table 
with one of his crutches.) Do you hear? 

{Silence.) 

MUMMY {goes up to the clock and stops it; then in a clear 
and serious voice). But I can stop the course of time. - 1 
can wipe out the past and undo what is done. Not 
with bribes, nor with threats - but with suffering and 
repentance. {Turns to the ou? man.) We are miserable 
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human beings, that ^vc know. We have failed and we 
have sinned, %ve like the rest. We are not tvhat we 
seem, but in our souls we are better than we seem, 
because we hate our sins. But when you, Jacob 
Hummel, with a false name, sit there in judgment 
on us, you prove yourself worse than us, miserable 
sinners though we be. Even you are not what you 
seem — you are a thief of human souls. For you stole 
me once upon a time by false promises. You killed the 
Consul, whom they buried this afternoon, strangling 
him with debts. You have now stolen the Student, 
binding him isith an imaginary claim against his 
father, who never owed you a hal^enny. . . . 

( The OLD MAN, after iiying to rise and say something, sinks back 
into his chair. He is seen to shrink more and more 
during the following.) 

But there is one dark spot in your life which I do not 
quite kno^v and yet suspect ... I believe Bengtsson 
knows about it! {She rings the bell on the table.) 

OLD MAN. No! not Bengtsson, not him! 

MUMMY. So he does know! [She rings again.) 

{The Utile milkmaid now appears in the door of the lobby, 
unseen by all except ike old man, who shrinks back in 
horror. The milkmaid vanishes when bengtsson 
enters.) 

Do you know this man, Bengtsson? 

BENGTSSON. Oh, yes, I know him, and he me. Life 
has its ups and downs, as you know. I have been in 
his service, another time he has been in mine. He was 
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struck! - Rise, and enter the cupboard, where I have 
spent twenty years repenting our crime. - There hangs 
a rope which may stand for the one with which you 
strangled the Ckjnsul up there, and %vith which you 
meant to strangle yoxu: benefactor ... Go! 

{The OLD MAN enters the cupboard.) 

{She closes the door.) Bengtsson! put up the screen! the 
Death Screen! 

(bengtsson places the screen in front of the door.) 

It is finished] - God have mercy on his sold! 

ALL. Amen! 

{Long silence.) 

★ 

{The YOUNG LADY appears in the Hyacinth Room with a harp 
on which she accompanies the student’s recitation.) 

Song with prelude. 

I saw the Sun; then lo! methought 
Mine eyes beheld the Hidden Power. 

All men’s actions have their guerdon, 

Blest is he who doeth good. 

No deed that we have wrought in anger 
Can find in evil its atonement. 

Comfort him whom thou hast grieved. 

With goodness: this alone availeth. 

He feareth not who doeth no evil: 

Good is to be innocent. 


CURTAIN 
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YOUNG LADY. Ho^V? 

STUDENT. Their fragrance, pure and powerful as the 
early ^vinds of spring rvhich have passed over melt- 
ing snows, confuses my senses, deafens me, blinds me, 
crowds me out of the room, bombards me with poisoned 
arro'ws that put woe in my heart and fever in my head! 
Do you not kno-w the legend of that flower? 

YOtJNG LADY. Tell me! 

STUDENT. But first to solve its riddle. The bulb is the 
earth, resting on the water or buried in the soil. Now 
the stalk rises, straight as the axis of the world and 
at its top are the six-pointed star flow’ers. 

YOUNG LADY. Above the earth - the stars! Oh! that 
is a great thought, where did you get it? How did you 
discover it? 

STUDENT. Let me see! - In your eyes! - Why it is an 
image of the Gjsmos . , . And that is why Buddha sits 
holding the earth-bulb, wth brooding eyes watching 
to see it grow outwards and upwards, traLnsforming 
itself into a heaven - the poor earth astU be a heaven! 
That is what the Buddha waits for! 

YOUNG LADY. I See now-is not the snowflake six- 
pointed too, like the hyacinth lily? 

STUDENT. You are right! - Thus the sno\vflakes are 
falling stars . . . 

YOUNG LADY. And the snowdrop is a snow star . . . 
growm out of the snow\ 

STUDENT. But Sirius, the largest and most beautiful 
of aU the red and yellow stars in the firmament, is the 
Nardssus, with its yellow and red chalice and its six 
white rays. . . . 
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YOUNG LADY. Have you seen the shallot blossom? 

STUDENT. Indeed, I have! - It carries its flowers 
within a ball, a globe resembling the celestial one, and 
strewn \vdth white stars. . . . 

YOUNG LADY. How glorious! Whosc thought "was 
that? 

STUDENT. Yours! 

YOUNG LADY. Yours! 

STUDENT. Ours! - We two have given birth to some- 
thing; we are wedded. . . . 

YOUNG LADY. Not yet. . . . 

STUDENT. What remains? 

YOUNG LADY. Waiting, trials, patience! 

STUDENT. Well, try me! (Pause.) Tell me! Why do 
your parents sit in there so quietly, not saying a single 
word? 

YOUNG LADY. Because they have nothing to say to 
each other, and because neither believes what the 
other says. My father puts it like this: What is the 
use of talking, when you can’t impose upon each 
other? 

STUDENT. That’s horrible. . . . 

YOUNG LADY. Here comes the Cook! . . . look at her, 
how big and fat she is. . . . 

STUDENT. What does she want? 

YOUNG LADY. She will ask me about the dinner; you 
see, I am looking after the house during my mother’s 
illness. . . . 

STUDENT. Have we to bother about the kitchen? 

YOtJNG LADY. We must eat . . . look at the Cook, I 
can’t bear the sight of her. . . . 
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STUDENT. What kind of a monster is she? 

YOUNG LADY, She belongs to the Hummel family of 
vampires. She is eating us. . . . 

STUDENT. Why not discharge her? 

YOUNG LADY. She Won’t go! We can do nothing with 
her, and we’ve got her because of our sins . . . don’t 
you see that we are pining and wasting away? . . . 

STUDENT. Don’t you get food then? 

YOUNG LADY. Yes, many dishes, but all the nourish- 
ment is gone. . . . She boils the life out of the beelj 
gives us the fibre and water, while she drinks the stock 
herself. And when there’s a roast, she first boils out the 
sap, eats the gravy and drinks the juice. Everything 
she touches loses its savour. It is as if she sucked with 
her eyes. We get the grounds when she has had the 
cofiee. She drinks the wine and fills the bottle up ■with 
water. . . . 

STUDENT. Kick her out! 

YOtTNG LADY, Wc Can’t! 

STUDENT. Why? 

YOUNG LADY. We don’t know! She Avon’t leave! And 
no one can make her - she has taken all our strength 
firom us. 

STUDENT. Will you let me dispose of her? 

YOUNG LADY. No! It has to be as it is, I suppose!’ - 
Here she is! She will ask me Avhat there is to be for 
dinner; I say so-and-so, she objects and gets her oAvn 
way. 

STUDENT. Let her decide for herself then! 

YOUNG LADY. She Avon’t decide. 

STUDENT. What a strange house; it is bcAvitchcd! 
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YOUNG LADY. Ycs! - but now she turns back, seeing 
you here! 

•k 

COOK {in the doorway). No, that’s not the reason! 
{She grins so that her teeth show.) 

STUDENT. Out you get! 

COOK. When it pleases me! {Pause.) Now it does 
please me! 


{She disappears.) 

YOUNG LADY. Don’t lose your temper! - Practise 
patience; she is part of the ordeal Ave face in this house! 
But we have a housemaid too, and we have to do the 
rooms again after her! 

STUDENT. Now I am done! Cor in sthere! Music! 
YOtTNG LADY. Wait! 

STUDENT. Music! 

YOUNG LADY. Patience! - This room is named the 
Room of Ordeal. - It is beautiful to look at, but is only 
full of imperfections. . . . 

STUDENT. Incredible! Yet such things have to be 
borne! It is very beautiful, although a little cold. Why 
don’t you have a fire? 

YOUNG LADY. Because the chimney smokes. 

STUDENT. Can’t you sweep the chimney? 

YOUNG LADY. It doesn’t help! . . . Do you see that 
writing-desk? 

STUDENT. Remarkably handsome! 

YOUNG LADY. But one leg is too short; every day I put 
a piece of cork under that leg; every day the house- 
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maid takes it away when she sweeps the room; every 
day I have to cut a new piece. The penholder and 
writing materials too are spotted %vitli i^ every morn- 
ing, and I have to clean them after that woman, as 
sure as the sun rises. (Pause.) What is the worst tiling 
you can think of? 

STUDENT. To count the washing! Ugh! 

YOUNG LADY. That’s what I have to do! Ugh! 

STUDENT. Anything else? 

YOUNG LADY. To be waked out of your sleep and have 
to get up and rehook the %vindow . . . which the house- 
maid has left unlatched. 

STUDENT. Anything else! 

YOUNG i.ADy. To get up on a ladder and tie on the 
cord which the housemaid has tom from the window 
blind. 

STUDENT. Anything eke! 

YOUNG LADY. To swcep after her; to dust after her; 
to start the fire again, after she has merely thrown some 
wood into the stove! To watch the damper in the 
stove; to wpe every glass; to lay the table over again; 
to open the wne bottles; to see that the rooms are 
aired; to remake my bed; to rinse the water-bottle 
that is green ivith sediment; to buy matches and soap, 
which are always lacking; to -wipe the chimneys and cut 
the wicks to keep the lamps from smoking . . . and to 
keep them from going out when we have company, I 
have to fill them myself. . . . 

STUDENT. Music! 

YOTOJG LADY. ^Wait!— The labour comes first, the 
laboiu of-keeping fhe dirt of life at a distance! 
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STUDENT. But aren’t you wealthy? Why not have 
two servants! 

YOUNG LADY. That Wouldn’t help! Even if there 
were three! It is troublesome to live, and at times I get 
tired . . . tliink then if there were a nursery as well! 

STUDENT. Tlie greatest of joys . . . 

YOUNG LADY. And the most expensive. ... Is life 
worth so much trouble? 

STUDENT. I suppose it depends on the reward you 
expect for your labours ... to win your hand I would 
shrink from nothing. 

YOUNG LADY. Don’tsay that! - You can never get me! 

STUDENT. Wliy? 

YOUNG LADY. You mustn’t ask. (Pause.) 

STUDENT. You dropped your bracelet out of the 
window . . . 

YOUNG LADY. Because my hand had grotvn so 
small. . . . 

(Pause.) 

(The COOK appears with a Japanese bottle in her hand.) 

There is the one who eats me and all of us alive. 

STUDENT. What has she in her hand? 

COOK. This is the colouring bottle \vitli letters like 
scorpions on it. It’s the soy tliat turns water into 
bouillon, and that takes the place of gravy. You can 
make cabbage soup out of it, you can make mock turtle 
soup out of it. 

STUDENT. Get out! 

COOK. You take the sap out of us, and we out of you; 
we keep the blood and give you back the water - with 
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the colouring. It is colour that counts! -Now I am 
going, but I’U stay just the same, as long as I please! 

{She goes out.) 

STUDENT, Why has Bengtsson got a medal? 

YOxns’G LADY. For his great merits. 

STUDENT. Has he no faults? 

YOUNG LADY. Yes, great ones, but faults bring you no 
medals. 

(Both smile.) 

STUDENT. You have many secrets in this house .... 

YOUNG LADY. As in all houses . , . permit us to keep 
ours! {Pause.) 

STUDENT. Do you Care for frankness? 

YOUNG LADY. Within reason! 

STUDENT. At times I am ovenvhelmed mth a craving 
to say all I think; yet I know the world would go to 
pieces if one A\'ere perfectly frank. {Pause.) I attended a 
funeral the other day ... in the church - it was very 
solemn and beautiful! 

YOUNG LADY. That of Mr. Hummel? 

STUDENT. Yes, that of my pretended benefactor! - 
An elderly friend of the deceased acted as mace bearer 
and stood at the head of the cofiin. I was particularly 
impressed by the dignified manner and mo\ing words 
of the clergyman - 1 cried and we all cried. - After- 
wards we went to a restaurant and there I learned that 
the man wth the mace had been too friendly with the 
dead man’s son , » , 

{The YOUNG LADY stares at him, trying to make out his 
meaning.) 
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I learned too, that the dead man had borrowed money 
from his son’s devoted friend . . . {Pause.) Next day the 
clergyman was arrested for embezzling the church 
funds! - Nice, isn’t it! 

YOUNG LADY. Oh! (Pause.) 

STUDENT. Do you know what I am tliinking about 
you now? 

YOUNG LADY. Don’t tell me, or I’ll die! 

STUDENT. I must, otherwise I shall die! . . . 

YOUNG LADY. It is only in a madhouse you say all 
tliat you tliinlc. . . . 

STUDENT. Exactly! My father finished up in a mad- 
house. . . . 

YOUNG LADY. Was he sick? 

STUDENT, No, he was well, but he was mad! You sec, 
it broke out once, and these are the circumstances . . . 
Like all of us, he had his circle of acquaintances, he 
called them friends for short. They were a lot of 
scoundrels, of course, as people mostly are; he had 
to have some society, however, as he couldn’t be all 
alone. As you know, no one tells people what he thinks 
of them, in everyday life, and he didn’t either. Of course 
he knew how false they were, he sounded the deptlis 
of their perfidy, but he was a wise man and well brought 
up, and so he always remained polite. One day, how- 
ever, he gave a big party - it was in the evening and 
lie -was tired out by a hard’s day’s work and the 
double strain of keeping silent and talking rot to his 
guests . . . 

(The YOUNG LADY is horrified.) 
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Well, at the dinner table he rapped for silence, raised 
his glass to begin to speak . . . then something loos- 
ened the trigger, and in a long speech he stripped the 
whole company naked, one by one, told them all their 
treacheries and tired out sat down in the middle of the 
table and shouted at them ‘Go to Hell!’ 

YOUNG LADY. Oh! 

STUDENT. I was present, and I shall never forget 
what happened after that! . . . Father and mother 
came to blows, the guests rushed to the doors . . • 
and my father was taken to a madhouse, where he 
died! [Pause.) By keeping stiU too long water stag- 
nates and rots, and so it is in this house too, for 
there is something very rotten here. And yet I thought 
it paradise itself when I saw you enter the first time 
... it was a Sunday morning, and I stood gazing into 
these rooms. I saw a Colonel who was no Colonel. 
I had a generous benefactor who was a tlaief and had 
to hang himself. I saw a mummy who was not a 
mummy, and a virgin — how about the virginity by the 
by? . . . Where is beauty to be found? In nature, and 
in my mind when it is in its Sunday clothes. Where, 
honour and faith! In fair}" tales and children’s plays. 
Where can I find anything that fulfils its promise? . . . 
In my imagination! - Now your flowers have poisoned 
me, and I have given the poison back to you - 1 asked 
you to become my wife in a home full of poetry, and 
song and music; and then the Cook appeared . . . 
Sursum corda! Try once more to strike fire and purple 
out of the golden harp . . . tr>', I ask you, I implore 
you on my knees. . . . Well, then I’ll do it myself! [He 
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picks up the harp, but the strings give no sound.) It is dumb 
and deaf! To think that the most beautiful flowers 
are so poisonous, are the most poisonous. A curse lies 
on the whole creation and on life. . . . Why would 
you not be my bride? Because the well-spring of 
life in you is sick . . . now I feel the vampire in 
the kitchen begins to suck my life. She must be a 
Lamia, one of those that suck the blood of children. 
It is always in the servants’ quarters that the seed- 
leaves of the children are nipped, if that has not 
already happened in the bedroom . . . there are 
poisons that destroy the sight, and poisons that open 
the eyes. - I seem to have been born with the last, for I 
cannot see the ugly as the beautiJEul, or call evil good - 
I cannot! Jesus Christ descended into hell. That meant 
His pilgrimage on earth, to this madhouse, this jail, 
this morgue - this earth. And the madmen killed liim 
when he wished to liberate them, but the robber was 
set free. The robber always gets sympathy! Woe, woe! 
to all of us! Saviour of the world, save us, we perish! 

{The YOUNG LADY has collapsed. She seems to be dying. 

She manages to ring a bell, bengtsson enters.) 

YOUNGLADY. Bringthe Screen! Quick! - 1 am dying! 

(bengtsson comes back with the screen, opens it and places 
it in front of the young lady.) 

STTOJENT. The liberator is coming! Welcome, thou 
pale and gentle one! - Sleep beauteous, unhappy inno- 
cent creature, whose sufferings are undeserved. Sleep 
wthout dreaming, and when you wake again . , . 
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may you be greeted by a sun that does not burn, in a 
home with no dust, by friends without stain, by a love 
without flaw! . . . Thou wise and gentle Buddha, 
who sittest waiting there to see a Heaven sprout from 
the earth, endow us with patience in the hour of trial, 
and with purity of will, so that our hope be not cher- 
ished in vain! 

( The strings of the harp hum softly, and a white light foods 
the room.) 

I saw the Sun; then lo! methought 
Mine eyes beheld the Hidden Power. 

All men’s actions have their guerdon. 

Blest is he who doeth good. 

No deed that we have %vrought in anger 
Can find in evil its atonement. 

Comfort him whom thou hast grieved. 

With goodness; this alone availeth. 

He feareth not who doeth no evil: 

Good is to be innocent. 

{A faint moaning sound is heard from behind the screen.) 
STUDENT. You poor little child, you child of this 
world of illusion, guilt, suffering, and death; this world 
of eternal change, disappointment and pain! May the 
Lord of Heaven have mercy on you in your journey. 

{The whole room disappears, and in its place appears ‘The 
Island of the Dead’ by Bdecklin as background. Soft music, 
very quiet and pleasantly sad, is heard from the distant 
island.) 

CURTAIN 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

In this Dream Play, as in his earlier one ‘To Damascus,’ 
theAuthor has tried to imitate the disjointed but appar- 
ently logical form of a dream. Anything may happen: 
everything is possible and probable. Time and space 
do not exist; on an insignificant groundwork of reality 
imagination spins and weaves new patterns: a mixture 
of memories, experiences, unfettered fancies, absurdities 
and improvisations. 

The characters are split, doubled and multiplied: 
they evaporate and are condensed, are diffused and 
concentrated. But a single consciousness holds sway 
over them all - that of the dreamer; for him there are 
no secrets, no inconsequences, no scruples and no law. 
The dreamer neither condemns nor acquits: he merely 
relates; and since a dream is usually painful, less fre- 
quently cheerful, a tone of melancholy, of sympathy witli 
all that lives, runs through the swaying narrative. 
Sleep, the liberator, often plays a painful part, but 
when the pain is at its fiercest comes the awakening to 
reconcile the sufferer with reality, which, however 
agonizing it be, is at that moment a joy compared tvitli 
the excruciating dream. 



PROLOGUE 


The background represents cloud-domes resembling demolished 
slate-cliffs^ with ruins of castles and fortresses. 

The constellations Leo, Virgo and Libra are visible, 
and shining brightly among them is the planet Jupiter. 

{indra’s daughter is standing on the topmost cloud.) 

indila’s voice [from above) . Where art thou, Daughter, 
where? 

ustdra’s daughter. Here, Father, here! 

VOICE. Thou’rt gone astray, my child; give heed, 
tliou sinkest . . . 

How cam’st thou hither? 

DAUGHTER. From the high Ether on the lightning’s 
track I came, 

A storm-cloud for my chariot . . . 

But the cloud sank, and now my course is downward . . . 
Tell me, O mighty Father, Indra, to what regions 
I now am come? so close the air. 

So hard to breathe! 

VOICE. Leaving tlie second sphere thou earnest to the 
third. 

From Quera, Star of Morning, 

Far art thou come, and enterest now 
Earth’s atmosphere; there take thou note 
Of the Sun’s Seventh House - ’tis called the Scales - 
Where tlie Day’s Star presides at Autumn’s weighing. 
And day and night are equal . . . 

DAUGHTER. Thou spcakest of the Earth -is it that 
dark 
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That ponderous world that’s lighted by the moon? 

VOICE. Of all the globes through space that wander 
It is the heaviest and densest. 

DAUGHTER. And doth the Sun shine never there? 
VOICE. Yea, the Sun sliines thereon, but not unceas- 
ing .. . 

DAUGHTER. A lift is in the cloud. I see down there. . . 
VOICE. What see’st thou, child? 

DAUGHTER. I see . . . that Earth is fair ... I see 
green forests, 

Blue waters and white peaks and yellow fields . , . 

VOICE. Yes, it is fair, as all that Brahma made . . . 
Yet fairer still it was in the first dawn 
Of Time; then something happened - maybe some 
Displacement of the orbit, some revolt 
Followed by Clime, which could not pass unchecked . . • 
DAUGHTER. Noxv I kcor soutids arising thence . . . 
What folk are they that have their dwelling there? 
VOICE. Descend and see . . . Of Brahma’s children I 
would speak 

No ill, but what thou hearest is their language. 

DAUGHTER. It sounds like . . . nay, it hath no cheer- 
ful ling. 

VOICE. So I could well believe! their mother-tongue 
Is called Complaint. Truly a discontented, 

A thankless generation is this earthly . . . 

DAUGHTER. Nay,saynotso! for now come shouts ofjoy, 
And shots and din, and lightning flashes. 

And bells are ringing, fires are kindled; 

And hark! a thousand thousand voices 
Singing their praise and thanks to heaven . . . 
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{A pause.) 

Thou art too hard on come again 

And tell me it *>“ r" 

And dicendi'but come with mel 

daughter. So be it. i , ^ ^heir air . • • 

VOICE. Nay. for I rfffing, I feel 

daughter. iNow siriKs 

choked ... a^u_t I breathe . . • 

lVr;tir?g:med:wni^.^^^^^^^ 

VOICE. The highest, round like all the others, 

Dust is it called, goes ^ its people, 

mence dizziness at bmes V ^^^^^^ss. - 

Hovering ’twbrt a trial- 
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The background represents a forest of gigantic hollyhocks in 
flower: white, pink, purple, sulphur-yellow, and violet. 
Above them is seen the gilded roof of a castle, with a 
crown-shaped flower-bud at the top. Under the walls of 
the castle heaps of straw are seen lying about, covering 
disused stable litter which has been cleared out. The 
wings, which remain unaltered throughout the play, con- 
sist of conventional frescoes, which represent at the same 
time interiors, architecture and landscape. 

{Enter the glazier and the daughter.) 

DAUGHTER. The castle keeps on growng out of the 
earth. . . . Do you see how much it’s g^o^vn since last 
year? 

GLAZIER {aside). I’ve never seen that castle before 
. . . never heard of a castle growing . . . still -{To the 
DAUGHTER, with conoiction.) Yes, it’s grown six feet, but 
that’s because they’ve manured it . . . and if you look 
carefully you’ll see a wing has come out on the sunny 
side. 

DAUGHTER. Oughtn’t it to be flowering soon? It’s 
past midsummer. 

GL.AZIER. Don’t you see the flower up at the top 
there? 

DAUGHTER. Ycs, I sce! {Claps her hands.) Tell me. 
Father: why do flowers grow out of dirt? 

GLAZIER {innocently). They don’t feel at home in the 
dirt, so they hurry up into the light as quickly as they 
can, to bloom and die! 

DAUGHTER. Do you know who lives in that castle? 

GLAZIER. I used to know, but I don’t remember. 
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DAUGHTER. I belicvc thcTc’s a prisoner there . . . and 
Fm sure he’s waiting for me to set him free. 

GLAZIER. But at what cost? 

DAUGHTER. One doesn’t bargain about what one has 
to do. Let’s go into the castle! . . . 

GLAZIER. Yes, let’s go! 

* 

{They go towards the background, which is slowly drawn away 
towards the sides. The scene is now a simple bare room 
with a table and some chairs. On one of the chairs is 
sitting an officer, in a very unusual modem uniform. 
He is rocking the chair, and striking the table with his 
sword.) 

DAUGHTER {goes Up to the OFFICER and takes the sword 
gently out of his hand). Don’t do that! don’t do that! 
OFFICER. Agnes dear, let me keep my sword! 
DAUGHTER. No, you’re cutting the table to pieces! 
( To her father.) Go down to the harness-room and put 
thepanein. We shall meet later! {The goes out.) 

★ 

DAUGHTER. You’rc a prisoner in your own rooms; 
I’ve come to set you Ree! 

OFFICER. Well, I’ve been waiting for that, but I 
wasn’t sure you’d be wiling. 

DAUGHTER. The castle is strong: it has seven walls, 
but - it shall be done! . . . Do you wsh it, or do you 
not? 

OFncER. To tell the truth - 1 don’t know! I come off 
badly either way! Every joy in life must be paid for 
with t\\'icc its equivalent in sorrow. It’s hard enough 
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where I am; but if I buy the s\vcets of freedom I shall 
have to suffer threefold. - Agnes, I’d rather go through 
■with it, if only I’m allowed to see you! 

DAUGHTER, What do you sec in me? 

OFFICER. The beautiful, wliich is the harmony of the 
universe. - There are lines in your form •wliich I find 
only in the orbits of the solar system, in the beautiful 
resonance of strings, in the vibrations of light. - You 
are a child of heaven . . . 

DAUGHTER. You ate that too! 

OFFICER. Then why do I have to look after horses, 
mind stables and see to the straw being removed? 

DAUGHTER. So that you may long to get away from 
it all! 

OFFICER. I do -but it’s such a trouble to get free of 
it! 

DAUGHTER, But it is a duty to seek freedom in the 
light! 

OFFICER. A duty? Life has never recognized any 
duties towards me! 

DAUGHTER. You feel you’ve been ^vronged by life? 

OFFICER. Yes! it hasn’t been fair . . . 

{Voices are now heard from behind a screen^ which is im- 
mediately pulled away. The officer and the daughter 
look in that direction and become motionless in gesture 
and expression. 

At a table is sitting the mother, an invalid. Before 
her is burning a tallow candle, which she trims from 
time to time with candle-snuffers. On the table are lying 
heaps of shirts which she has just sewn, and which she is 
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marking with marking-ink and a quill pen. On the 
left is a brown wardrobe.) 

FATHER {gently, offering her a silk shawl). Won’t you 
have it? 

j>iOTHER. A silk shawl for me, dear -what good’ll 
that be when I’m going to die so soon? 

FATHER. You bcHcve what the Doctor says? 

MOTHER. Yes, I believe liim too; but most of all I 
believe in the voice which speaks here. 

FATHER (sadly). It’s really true then? . . . And your 
first and your last tlioughts are for your cliildrcn! 

MOTHER. They were my life; my justification . . . 
my joy, and my sorrow. • . 

FATHER. Kristin, forgive me , . . everything! 

MOTHER. But what is there to forgive? Forgive me, 
dear! We have plagued each other -why? We don’t 
know! We couldn’t help it! . . . Hotvever, here’s 
the children’s ne\v linen . . . See that they change 
twice a \vcek, on Sundays and Wednesdays, and that 
Louisa washes them. .. all over . . . Are you going out? 

FATHER. I have to be up at the masters’ meeting - 
by eleven! 

MOTHER. Ask Alfred to come in before you go! 

FATHER (pointing to the officer). Why, here he is, all 
the time! 

MOTHER. Surely my sight ’s going too! . . . yes, it’s 
getting dark . . . (Snuffs the candle.) Alfred! come here! 

* 

(The FATHER goes out through the middle of the wall, nodding 
good-bye.) 

★ 
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( The OFFICER goes up io the mother.) 

MOTHER. Wlio’s tliat girl? 

OFFICER (whispers). It’s Agnes! 

MOTHER. Oh, is that Agnes? Do you know what they 
say? . , . that she’s the God Indra’s daughter, wlio 
asked to be allowed to come down to earth so as to find 
out how it really is witli liuman beings. . . . But don’t 
say anything! . . . 

OFFICER. A child of the gods! 

MOTHER (raising her voice). Alfred dear, I shall soon 
be leaving you and your brothers and sisters. . . . Let 
me tell you one thing - to remember aU your life! 

OFFICER (sadly). TeU me. Mother! 

MOTHER. Just one word: never quarrel with God! 

OFFICER. What do you mean. Mother? 

MOTHER. You mustn’t go about feeling you’ve been 
wonged by life. 

OFncER. But if people treat me unjustly. . . . 

MOTHER. You’re thinking of the time when you were 
unjustly punished for taking a penny which was after- 
wards found! 

OFFICER. Yes! and that act of injustice gave a 
warped direction to the whole of my after-life. , . . 

MOTHER. Very well! But now go to that wardrobe 
there. . . . 

OTsicER. (ashamed). So you know about that! It’s . . . 

MOTHER. ‘The Swiss Family Robinson’ . . .which... 

OFFICER. Don’t say any morel . . . 

MOTHER. Which your brother was punished for . . . 
and which _>'0M tore to pieces and hid! 

OFFICER. Fancy that wardrobe still standing there 
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after twenty years! . . . Think how often we’ve moved: 
and my mother died ten years ago! 

MOTHER. And what of it? Yon keep on asking about 
cvcr)'tliing, and so spoil the best part of your life! . . . 
All, here’s Lina! 

LINA {coming in). Thanks very much, ma’am, but 
I can’t go to the christening. . . . 

MOTHER. Why not, cliild? 

LINA. I’ve got nothing to wear! 

MOTHER. You can borroiv this shawl of mine! 

LINA. Oh, ma’am! but that would never do! 

MOTHER. I don’t see why! I’m not likely to go to any 
more parties. . . . 

* 

OFFICER. What will fatlier say? Why, it’s a present 
from liim, . . . 

MOTHER. What small minds. . . . 

★ 

FATHER {putting his head in) . Arc you going to lend the 
girl my present? 

MOTHER. Don’t say that , . . remember. I’ve been a 
servant-girl myself. . , . Why should you hurt an inno- 
cent girl? 

FATHER. Wliy should you hurt me, your husband. . . . 

MOTHER. Oh, tliis life! If one does anything nice 
there’s always somebody who thinks it nasty . . . doing 
good to one person means doing harm to another. Oh, 
this life! {She snuffs the candle so that it goes out. The 
stage becomes dark and the screen is drawn forward again.) 

TL 
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DAUGHTER. Men are pitiable creatures! 

OFFICER. You find that! 

DAUGHTER. Yes, life is hard, but love overcomes all! 
come and see! 

( They go towards the background.) 

ic 

[The background is drawn up and a new one appears, repre- 
senting ashabby oldparty-wall. In the middle of the wall 
is a gate opening on to a passage which leads to a green 
open space, where one sees an enormous blue monkshood 
[aconite). To the left of the gate sits the portress, 
with a shawl over her head and shoulders, crocheting a ’ 
star-pattern coverlet. On the right is a notice-board 
which theBiLisncKE'B.is washing; near him is a dip-net 
with a green handle. Further to the right is a door with 

. an air-hole shaped like a four-leaved clover. To the left of 
the gate stands a small linden-tree with coal-black stem 
and a few pale-green leaves. Close to that is a cellar window.) 

DAUGHTER [going Up to the portress). Isn’t the star- 
coverlet finished yet? 

portress. No, dezir; twenty-six years is nothing for 
such a piece of work! 

DAUGHTER. And youT lover never came back? 

portress. No, but it wasn’t his fault. He had to go 
a^vay . . . poor boy; that was thirty years ago! 

DAUGHTER [io BmusTiCKER) . Shc was in the ballet, ■ 
wasn’t she? Up there in the opera-house? 

BiLLsncKER. She was number one there . . . but 
when he left it seemed as if hetook her dancing away witli 
him like . . . and so she never got any more parts. . . . 
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DAUGHTER. They all complain, with their eyes at any 
rate, and with their voices. . - . 

BiLLSTiCKER. I don’t grumble so much now . . . not 
now I’ve got my dip-net and my green fish-box! 

DAUGHTER. And that makes you happy? 

BILLSTICKER. Happy? - why ’twas the dream of my 
youth . . . and now it’s come true! I’m fifty now, 
you see. . . . 

DAUGHTER. Fifty years for a dip-net and a box. . . . 

BILLSTICKER. A green box, a green . . . 

DAUGHTER {to the FORTRESS). Give me the shawl now: 
. then I can sit here and look on the children of men! 
You stand behind and tell me about them! {Puts 
on the shawl and sits down by the gate.) 

PORTRESS. To-day’s the last day before the opera 
season ends . . . now’s the time they find out if they’re 
engaged. . . . 

DAUGHTER. And thosc that ai'en’t? 

PORTRESS. O Lord, what a sight! I pull the shawl 
over my head, I . . . 

DAUGHTER. Poor crcaturcs! 

PORTRESS. Look, here’s one coming! . . . She’s not 
got an engagement . . . See how she’s crying. . . . 

ic 

( The SINGER comes rushing out through the gate from the 
right, with her handkerchief to her eyes. She pauses for 
a moment in the passage beyond the gate and leans her 
head against the wall. Then goes out quickly.) 

DAUGHTER. Men are pitiable creatures! 

* 
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PORTRESS. But look thcrc! that’s more like a happy 
one! 

* 

{The opncER comes in through the passage: in frock-coat 
and tall hat, with a bunch of roses in his hand. Looks 
radiantly happy.) 

PORTRESS. He’s going to marry Madam Victoria! . . . 
omcER {down stage: looks up and sings). Victoria! 
PORTRESS. Madam will be here in a minute! 
OFFICER. Good! the carriage is waiting, the table is 
laid and the champagne is on ice. . . . Let me embrace 
you, ladies! {Embraces the daughter and the portress. 
Sings.) Victoria! 

A woman’s voice {from above, sings). I am here! 
officer {beginning to walk about). All right! I’m 
waiting! 

* 

daughter. Do you know me? 
officer. No, I know only one woman . . . Vic- 
toria! Seven years have I come here to wait for her 
... at noon, when the sun touched the chimneys, and 
in the evening, when the shadoAvs of night began to fall. 

. . . Look at the pavement here! can’t you seethe track 
worn by the faithful lover? Hurrah! she’s mine! {Sings.) 
Victoria! (Wo answer.) Oh ivell, she’s dressing now! 
(To the BiLLSTiCKER.) There’s the dip-net, I see! 
Everybody at the opera is cra2y about dip-nets . . . 
or rather about fishes! dumb fishes, because they can’t 
sing. . . . "What does a thing like that cost? 
BiLLsncKER. Rather a lot! 

OFFICER {sings). Victoria! . . . {Shakes the linden-tree.) 
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Why it’s getting green again! for the eighth time! . . . 
(Sings.) Victoria! . . . Now she’s tidying her hair! . . . 
(To the DAUGHTER.) Now, madam! let me go up and 
fetch my bride! . . . 

PORTRESS. Nobody’s allowed on the stage! 

OFFICER. Seven years have I come here! Seven times 
three hundred and sbcty-five makes two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five! (Stops and pokes at the door with 
the clover-shaped hole.) . . . To think that I’ve seen that 
door two thousand five hundred and fifty-five times 
without finding out 'where it leads! And that clover 
leaf for letting in the light . . . who does it let the light 
in for? is there anyone inside? does anybody live there? 

PORTRESS. I don’t know! I’ve never seen it 
opened! . . . 

OFFICER. It looks like a pantry door -wliich I saw 
when I was four years old, one Sunday afternoon when 
I went out "with the maid. We went to call on other 
maids, but I never got further than the kitchen, where 
I sat between the water-barrel and the salt-box. I’ve 
seen so many kitchens in my time, and the pantries were 
invariably out on the landing, -srith round holes bored 
in the door, and another like a clover leaf. . . . But the 
opera-house can’t have any pantry ; they haven’t even 
got a kitchen! (Sings.) Victoria! ... I say, madam! 
I suppose she can’t be coming out any other way? 

PORTRESS. No, there is no other way! 

OFFICER. Good! then I’m bound to meet her! (The 
theatre people come running out, closely scanned by the officer.) 

* 

OFFICER. She’s sure to be here soon! . . . Madam! 
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that blue monkshood out there! I’ve kno^vn it since I 
was a child ... is it tlie same one? ... I remember 
at a country parsonage, when I was seven . . . there 
were two doves, two blue doves under that hood . . . 
but then there came a bee and found its way under the 
hood. . . . Now I have you! thought I, and grabbed 
hold of the flower. But the bee stung through it, and I 
cried . . . but then the pastor’s wife came and put wet 
earth on the place ... we had strawberries and cream 
for supper afterwards! ... I believe it’s getting dark 
already. - Where are you going, Billsticker? 

BiLLsncKER. I’m going home to supper. 

OFFICER [rubbing his ejes). Supper? this time of day? 
- Oh! may I go in and telephone to the Growing Casfle 
for one moment? 

DAUGHTER. WTiat do you want there? 

OFncER. I’m going to tell the glazier to put double 
^vindows in. It will be -winter soon and I’m terribly 
cold! [Goes into the portress’s lodge.) 

★ 

DAUGHTER. Who is Madam Victoria? 

portress. She’s his sweetheart! 

DAUGHTER. A very good answer! What she is to us 
and other people doesn’t matter to him! Simply what 
she is to him - that is -what she ir! . . . 

[It becomes dark quickly.) 

PORTRESS [lighting the lantern) . It’s getting dark quickly 
to-day! 

DAUGHTER. To the gods a year is as a minute! 

PORTRESS. And to human beings a minute may be as 
long as a year! * 
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, „ ..ain He looks diistj; the roses are 

OFFICER {comes m again, n 

withered). Hasn’t she come yet. 

PORTRESS. Nol _ _ ^ ^yw come! 

oFncER. She’ll certai 1^ to give 

(Walks up and down.) • • • ^ it’s evemng al- 

M^ylhavemyshawl 

NO, 

oJtXh/ies as was .fs sasd 

to he. , to sleep at your post 

PORTRESS. But you ® . . . 

here: never go to sleep, , 

daughter. No sleep at mgM- ^ bell-stnng 

PORTKESS. ■Wdl.ifj^'^l^^j’^emght-watchmon 

get such a job. one envy the tortured. 

daughter. Envied. ^°,,«toiiyouwhat’s worse than 
PORTRESS. a’ ' j ^^^nd dmughts and cold and 

drudgery and mght duty, secrets of all 

damp, -and that IS having , I’m the one they 

the unhappy __ tiiev read in the lines of 

come to: and ashy? ^ 

my face the runes "‘“f “"f ”Lwl. my dear, are 

invite confidences . . • 
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liidden thirty years’ agony, my own and that of 
others! . . . 

DAUGHTER. It’s hcavy too, and it stings like nettles 

PORTRESS. Weriritif you like, . . . When it gets too 
heavy, call me and I’ll come and relieve you! 

DAUGHTER. Farewell! What you can bear, surely I can! 

PORTRESS. We shall see! . . . But be kind now to my 
little friends and don’t get tired of their complaints. 
{Disappears in the passage.) 

( The stage becomes pitch-dark. Under cover of the darkness 
the scenery is changed. The linden is stripped of its 
leaves: the blue monkshood withers quickly: and when 
the stage is light again the green space in the distance 
beyond the passage has become an autumnal brown.) 

OFFICER {comes in when it is light again. He has grey hair 
now and a grey beard. His clothes are shabby, his collar soiled 
and limp. The bunch of roses has fallen to pieces, so that only 
the bare stems are seen, HewalksupandHown). To judge by 
all appearances summer is over and autumn is near. - 1 
can tell that by the linden, and the monkshood! . . • 
{Walks up and down.) But autumn is my spring, for that 
is when the theati'e opens again! and then she must 
come! Dear lady, will you let me sit on this chair for 
a little while? 

DAUGHTER. Do, my friend! I can stand! 

OEPicER {sitting down). If only I could manage to get 
a little sleep, then it might not be so bad! . . . {He 
falls asleep for a moment: then starts up and begins walHng 
again; stops by the door with the clover-leaf and pokes at it). 
This door no-iv - it gives me no peace. . . . IVliat is 
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ct hp something! {Soft 
tore behind ^ “fAh no” 

dmce-msic is ^ „ow Ugl'I'i i'*™"®"'!-’’’ 

the rehearsals! (Tie rf « ^Speaking 

as if a I-iS« 

in time with the blinhmg j 

light and dark? _ Dav and night - day and 

daughter {imitating geeks t^horten your 

night! . . . t why the days are flying, 

time of light on ihe stage is now constant 

pursuing the mghts. { . ^ implements.) 

... Has the fishing ^ j^ot summer -a 

billsticker. Oh, qm e. enough 

bit longer than usual., .then 

. not quite what I hoped o . ^ ^vhat I 

orncER {accentuating phrase! Nothing ever is 

thSVhop^dfoN end 

leaves fall off.) jjo^vn yet? 

BILESTICKER. Hasu j^ere. . . • 

OFFICER. No, not y ^ ^oor? 

Co you know what th open. 

billsticker. No, ^ locksmith to come 

OFFICER. I shall tclep bilesticker pastes 

and open it! {Goes f ^the^ tn the right.) 
up a bill and goes towards net? 

daughter. ^^^fJJ^^Tell, there wasn’t really any- 
bhesticker. Wrong! 
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thing wrong . . . but it wasn’t what I’d expected, and 
so I didn’t get quite so much fun out of it. . . . 

DAUGHTER. What did you expect it to be like? 

-BUXSTiCKER. Like? . . . WeD, I can’t exactly say. . . . 

DAUGHTER. Let me say then! . . . You expected it to 
be what it wasri’tl It had to be green, but not that green! 

BHXsncKER. You know all about it, lady, you do! all 
about it - and that’s why they all come to you -with their 
worries. ... If you’d only listen to me too, just for 
once. . . . 

DAUGHTER. I toU, gladly. . . . Come in here and pour 
out your heart. . . . {Goes into the lodge. T7/e billsticker 
stands outside the window, speaking to her.) 

★ 

{It becomes pitch-dark again; then light, and now the linden 
becomes green again and the monkshood blooms. The 
sun shines on the greenery in the distance bgfond the 
passage. The officer comes on; he is old and white- 
haired now: ragged, with worn-out shoes. He carries the 
stems of the bunch of roses. Walks to and fro, slowly, like 
an old man. Then he reads the bill.) 

* 

{A BALLET GIRL comes in from the right.) 

OFFICER. Has !Madam Victoria gone? 

BALLET GIRL. No, shc hasn’t! 

OFFICER. Then I’ll wait! I suppose she’ll be coming 
soon? 

BALLET GIRL {seriously). Yes, she’s sure to! 

OFFICER. Don’t go away now: then you’ll be able to 
see what’s behind that door. I’ve sent for the locksmith ! 
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BALLET GIRL. It’ll be awfuUy interesting to see that 
door opened. That door and tlie Growing Castle - 
have you ever heard of the Gro\ving Castle? 

OFFICER. Have I! - why, I’ve been a prisoner there! 

BALLET GIRL. It was you, WES it? But why did they 
keep such a lot of horses there? 

OFFICER. It was a stable castle of course. . . . 

BALLET GIRL (distressed). How stupid of me! fancy my 
not seeing that! 

* 

(a chorus singer comes in from the right.) 

OFFICER. Has Madam Victoria gone? 

chorus SINGER (seriously). No, she hasn’t gone! she 
never does go! 

OFncER. That’s because she loves me! . . . Now 
don’t go before the locksmith comes to open this door. 

CHORUS SINGER. Oh? is the door going to be opened? 
How interesting! ... I just want to ask the Portress 
something. ^ 

( The PROMPTER comes in from the right.) 

OFFICER. Has Madam Victoria gone? 

PROMPTER. Not so far as I know! 

OFFICER. There! didn’t I say she was waiting for 
me! - Don’t go before the door’s opened. 

PROMPTER. Which door? 

OFFICER. Is there more than one door? 

PROMPTER. Noiv I understand: the one with the 
clover leaf! ... In that case I’ll certainly stay! I’m 
just going to have a little chat with the Portress! 

* 
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{The BAXLET GIRE, tllC CHORUS SINGER and thc PROMPTER 
fowl a group with the billstxcker outside the portress’s 
window^ and speak in turn to the daughter. The 
GLAZIER comes in through the gate.) 

OFncER. Are you thc locksmith? 

glazier. No, the locksmith liad visitors: I suppose a 
glazier’s just as good. 

OFFICER. Oh, certainly, certainly . . . but have you 
got your diamond ■with you? 

GLAZIER. Of course I have! A glazier without 
his diamond! \Vliat good would that be? 

OFFICER. None at all! - Let’s get to work then! 
{Claps his hands. All the characters group themselves round 
the door, chorus men dressed as Mastersingers, and figur- 
antes as the dancers in 'Aided come in from the right and join 
them.) 

' * 

OFHCER. Locksmith -or Glazier -do your duty! 
{jlhe GLAZIER comes forward with his diamond.) A moment 
such as this seldom occurs t-wice in a lifetime. For tliis 
reason, my friends, I beg you ... to consider care- 
fully . . . 

A POLICEMAN {coming forward). In the name of the 
law, I forbid the opening of this door! 

OFFICER. Good Lord, what a fuss the moment one 
wants to do an'ything new and great! . . . But we’ll go 
to law about it! . . . To the Lawyer then! Then we 
shall see whether the law still holds good! — To the 
Lawyer! ^ 

{Without any lowering of the curtain the scene changes to a 
lawyer’s office, in the following manner. The gate 
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remains, serving the purpose of a doorway in the railing 
which runs right across the stage. The Portress’s lodge 
becomes the Lawyer’s writing compartment, but is open in 
front. The linden, now leafless, has become a coat-and- 
haistand. The notice-hoard is covered with proclamations 
and decrees of the court. The four-leaved clover door 
now belongs to a cupboard for documents. 

The LAWYER, in evening dress, with white tie, is sitting 
accordingly to the left, inside the doorway, at a desk 
covered with papers. His appearance bears witness to 
indescribable suflerings; his face is chalk-white and 
furrowed, with violet shades. He is ugly, and his face 
mirrors all the various crimes and vices with which, from 
the nature of his business, he has necessarily come into 
contact. 

One of his two clerks has lost an arm, the other an eye. 

The people who had assembled to witness the ‘Opening 
of the Door’ are still present, but seem now to be waiting 
admission to the ojflce, and look as if they had always 
been standing there. 

The DAUGHTER, Wearing the shawl, and the officer 
are in front.) 

LAWTfER {going up to the daughter). May I have that 
shawl, sister . . . I’ll hang it up in here till I have a fire 
in the grate; and then I’ll burn it, with aU its griefs and 
miseries . . . 

DAUGHTER. Not yet, brother; I want to get it quite 
full first, and I want especially to get all your own 
sufferings into it, all the confidences -which you have 
received about crimes, vices, ill-gotten gains, slanders, 
abuse . . . 
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XJVWYER. My little fnend, your shawl would' never 
hold all that! Look at these walls; doesn’t the paper 
look as if it were stained by every kind of sin? Look 
at these papers on which I ■write tales of rvrong; look 
at me ... no human being ever comes here with 
a smile; notliing but angry looks, snarling lips, clenched 
fists . . . and all of tliem squirt their malice, their envy, 
their suspicions over me . . . Look! my hands are 
black, and can never be washed clean; see how they 
are cracked and bleeding ... I can never keep clothes 
more than a few days - they stink of other people’s 
eiimes . . . sometimes I have the place fumigated rvith 
sulphur, but it doesn’t help; I sleep close by, and I 
dream only of crimes. . . . Just now I have a murder 
case in court . . . that’s not so bad, but do you know 
what is worse than anything? . . . Separating married 
people! - Then a cry seems to come firom heaven above 
and the earth beneath ... a cry of treason against the 
primal power, against the source of good, against love. 
. . . Besides, after reams of paper have been filled ■witli 
mutual accusations, if some Mndly person eventually 
takes one of them apart, and rvith a pinch on the ear 
and a smile asks the simple question, What have you 
really got against your husband — or your "wife? — well, 
he, or she, will stand speechless — cannot think of any 
reason! On one occasion — oh, I think it was about a 
salad, anothertimeaboutaword, usually about nothing. 
Butthetortru'eSjthesuffezing! TTieselhaveto bear! . . • 
Look at my face! Do you think that I, looking like a 
criminal as I do, could ever get a woman to remm my 
love? Do you think anybody would care to be friends 
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with a man who has to collect all the debts, all the 
money debts of the town? , . . It’s misery to be a man! 

DAUGHTER. Men are pitiable creatures! 

lAWYER. They are indeed! And what people live 
on is a puzzle to me! They marry on an income of 
one hundred, when they need two hundred . . . they 
borrow, of course, they all borrow! They manage to 
rub along somehow, by the skin of their teeth, till they 
die , . . and then the estate is always in debt! Who has 
to pay in the end I really don’t know! 

DAUGHTER. Hc who feeds the birds! 

lAWYER. Yes! but if He who feeds the birds would 
come down to this earth of His and see the plight of the 
poor children of men, perhaps compassion would come 
over Him . . . 

DAUGHTER. Men are pitiable creatures! 

LAWYER. Yes, that is the truth! - (To the officer.) 
What do you want? 

OFncER. I just wanted to ask if Madam Victoria had 
gone! 

ialWYER. No, she hasn’t: you needn’t worry about 
that . . . what are you poking at my cupboard for? 

OFFICER. I thought the door was so like . . . 

tAWYER. Oh, no, no! - Oh, no! 

{Church hells are heard.) 

* 

OFFICER. Is there a funeral in tlie town? 

LASVYER. No, it’s a graduation -a conferment of 
doctors’ degrees. I myself am just going to take the 
degree of Doctor of Law. Perliaps you might feel in- > 
dined to graduate and receive a laurd wreath? 
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OFFICER. Yes, why not? It would be a little distrac- 
tion anyhow . . . 

LAtVYER. Perhaps we ought to proceed at once to the 
solemn rite? - Hadn’t you better go and change your 
clothes? 

{The OFFICER goes out; the stage is now darkened while the 
following changes take place. The railing remains, 
serving now as the chancel rail of a church; the notice- 
board is used for indicating the numbers of the hymns; 
the linden hatstand becomes a candelabrum; the lawyers 
desk becomes the President's pulpit; and the four-leaved 
clover door now leads to the vestry. . . . The Chorus from 
‘ The Mastersingers' turn into ushers with staves, and the 
figurantes carry laurel wreaths. 

The rest of the people act as spectators. 

The backcloth is raised and the new one represents 
one huge organ, with the keyboards below and the mirror 
above. 

Music is heard. At the sides are seen the four Faculties, 
Philosophy, Theology, Medicine and Jurisprudence. The 
stage remains empty for a moment. 

The USHERS come forward from the right. 

The ncuRANTES follow, with laurel wreaths in their 
outstretched hands. 

THREE CANDIDATES come forward successively from 
the left, are crowned by the figurantes, and go out to 
the right. 

The LAWYER comes forward to receive his wreath. 

The FIGURANTES tum away, refusing to crown him, 
and go out. 
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The LAWYER, greatly agitated, leans against a pillar. 

All the others retire, and the lawyer is left alone.) 

* 

DAUGHTER {coms in with a white veil over her head and 
shoulders). Look! I’ve washed the shawl . . . But 
why are you standing here? Didn’t you get your 
wreath? 

LAWYER. No, I was not worthy. 

DAUGHTER. Why? Bccausc you defended the poor, 
put in a good word for the wrongdoer, eased the burden 
ofthe guilty, obtained a respite for the condemned . . . 
alas for mankind! . . . angels they are not, but they 
are pitiable nevertheless. 

LAWYER. Speak no evil of mankind; after all, it’s my 
business to plead for them. . . . 

DAUGHTER {leaning against the organ). Why do they 
strike their friends in the &lCC? 

LAWYER. They know no better! 

DAUGHTER. Let US enlighten them! Will you? You 
and I together! 

LAWYER. Enlightenment they ^vill not receive! . . . 
Oh, that our complaint might reach the gods of 
heaven. . . . 

DAUGHTER. It shall reach the throne! . . . {Turns 
round towards the organ.) Do you know what I see in this 
mirror? . . . The world the right way up! ... Yes, for 
by nature it’s upside down! 

LAWYER. How did it become upside down? 

DAUGHTER. When the copy was made. . . . 

LAWYER. Yes, tliat’s the word - copy! I always sus- 
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pected it was a faulty copy . . . and when I began 
to remember the forms of ibe original I became dis- 
satisfied %vith everything . . . People called it discon- 
tent, bits of the devil’s glass in one’s eye, and soon. . . • 

DAUGHTER. ’Tis a mad world truly! Look at these 
four faculties! . . . The government which upholds 
society pays aU four of them: theology, the science of 
religion, continually attacked and ridiculed by philos- 
ophy, which claims to be wisdom itself! And medicine, 
which is always giving the lie to philosophy, and does 
not count theology as one of the sciences, but calls it 
superstition. . . . And they sit together in the same 
council, whose function it is to teach young men respect 
- for the University. Why, it’s a madhouse! And woe 
to him who first recovers his senses! 

LAWYER. The first to get to know it are the theolo- 
gians. For their preparatory studies they take philos- 
ophy, which teaches them that theology is nonsense; 
after that they learn firom theology that philosophy is 
nonsense! Madmen, sxurely? 

DAUGHTER. And then jurisprudence, which serves all 
but the servants! 

LAWYER. Justice, which when it tries to be just, 
becomes its champion’s ruin! . . . Right, which so 
often spells wrong! 

DAUGHTER. How you have bungled it all, O cliil- 
dren of men! Children! — Come, you shall have a 
wreath from me . . . one that will suit you better! 
[Puts a crown of thorns on his head.) Now I will play to 
you! [Seats herself at the organ andplc^s a Kjrie; but instead 
of organ-tones human voices arc heard.) 
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children’s voices. O everlasting God! {The last 
note is sustained.) 

women’s VOICES. Have mercy upon us! {The last note 
is sustained.) 

men’s VOICES {tenors). Deliver us for Thy tender mercy’s 
sake! {The last note is sustained.) 

men’ svoxcES {basses). Spare Thy children, O Lord, and 
be not bitter against us! 

* 

ALL. Have mercy upon us! hear us! Have compas- 
sion on us mortals! - O Eternal One, why art Thou 
so far? . . . Out of the depths we call. Be merciful, 
O Eternal One! Make not the burden too heavy for 
Thy children! Hear us! hear us! 

•k 

{The stage becomes dark. The daughter rises and comes 
near the lawyer. By a change in the lighting the organ 
is changed into Fingal’s Cave. The sea comes flooding in 
among the basalt pillars^ producing a mingled harmony 
of waves and winds.) 

lawyer. Where are we, sister? 

DAUGHTER. What do you hear? 

LAWYER. I hear drops falling . . . 

DAUGHTER. They are the tears tliat men weep . . . 
What else do you hear? 

LAWYER. Sighing . . . and whining . . . and wailing . . . 

DAUGHTER. Thus far the complaint of mortals has 
come ... no further. But why this endless complain- 
ing? Is there nothing in life to rejoice at? 
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VAWYEK. Yes, thcswcctcsljwhichisalsolhe bitterest *- 
love! wife and liomc! the highest and the lowest! 

DAUGHTER. May I try it! 

lAWYER. With me? 

DAUGHTER. With you! You know the rocks, the 
stones on which one stumbles. Let us avoid them! 

LAWYER. I am poor! 

DAUGHTER. YTiat docs tliat matter so long as we love 
each other? And a little beauty costs notliing! 

LAWYER. I have dislikes which may be your likes. 

DAUGHTER. They can be adjusted! 

LAWYER. And if ^vc get tired? 

DAUGHTER. Then the child comes, bringing tvith it a 
distraction that is alwa^'s new! 

LAWYER. You, you ^vill take me, poor and ugly, 
despised, rejected? 

DAUGHTER. Ycs! Ict US Unite our destinies! 

LAWYER. So be it then.L 
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(A vtry simple room inside the Lawyer’s office. To the right is a 
large double bed with curtains; near it a window. To the 
left is a portable stove with cooking utensils, kristin 
is pasting strips of paper on the inner windows. At the 
back is an open door leading to the office. Outside are 
seen some poor people waiting for admission.) 

KRISTIN. I paste, I paste! 

DAUGHTER {pale and worn, is sitting by the stove). 
You’re shutting out the air! I’m suffocating! 

KRISTIN. Now there’s only one tiny crack left! 

DAUGHTER. Air, air! I can’t breathe! 

KRISTIN. I paste, I paste! 

LAWYER. Tliat’s right, Kristin; heat is precious! 

DAUGHTER. Oh, it’sUkehaving one’s mouth glued up! 

LAWYER {standing in the doorway with a paper in his 
hand). Is the child asleep? 

DAUGHTER. Yes, at last! 

LAWYER(jg«Kt^) . This crying fidghtens away my clients ! 

DAUGHTER {pleasantly). What can we do about it? 

LAWYER. Nothing! 

DAUGHTER. Wc must take a bigger flat! 

LAWYER. We’ve got no money! 

DAUGHTER. May I open the window? This foul air is 
choking me. 

LAWYER. Then the warmth wll escape and we shall 
freeze! 

DAUGHTER. Tliis is terrible! . . . Can we do some 
scrubbing in there then? 

LAWYER. You aren’t strong enough to do any scrub- 
bing, nor I either; and Kristin must go on pasting; 
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she must paste up the whole house, every crack, in 
ceiling, floor and -vvaUsl 

DAUGHTER. Poverty I was prepared for, not dirt! 
u^wYER. Poverty is always more or less dirty! 
DAUGHTER. This is worse tlian I dreamt of! 

IA%VYER. Olliers are worse off! There’s sliU food in 
the pot! 

DAUGHTER. But what sort of food? . . . 

LAWYER. Cabbage is cheap, nourishing and nice! 
DAUGHTER. For those who like cabbage! To me it’s 
disgusting! 

LAtVYER. \Vliy didn’t you say so? 

DAUGHTER. Because I loved you! I was willing to 
sacrifice my taste! 

LASVYER. Then I must sacrifice to you my taste for 
cabbage! sacrifices must be mutual! 

DAUGHTER. What arc we to cat then? Fish? but 
you hate fish. 

LAWYER. And it’s expensive! 

DAUGHTER. Things are harder than I could have 
believed! 

LAWYER {kindly). Yes, they are hard! . . . And the 
child, that should have been the link between us, and a 
blessing . . . becomes our ruin! 

DAUGHTER. Dearest, I am dying in this air, in tliis 
room -with its backyard outlook, with its baby cries 
through endless hours of sleeplessness: with those people 
out there, and their wailings and quarrels and accusa- 
tions . . . Here I can only die! 

lAtVYER. Poor little flower - no light, no air. . . . 

' DAUGHTER. And you say there are people worse off! 
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LAWYER. I am one of the envied ones among my 
neighbours here. 

DAUGHTER. I could put up with all the rest if only 
I could have some beauty in my home! 

LAWYER. I know you’re thinking of some flower - a 
heliotrope in particular. But that costs oneandsixpence- 
the price of six quarts of milk, or half a bushel of potatoes . 

DAUGHTER. I would gladly go without food to have 
my flower. 

LAWYER. There is a kind of beauty which costs 
nothing. Not to have it in one’s home is sheer torture 
for any man with a sense of beauty! 

DAUGHTER. What is that? 

LAWYER. If I tell you you’ll get angry! 

DAUGHTER. Wc’vc agreed not to get angry! 

lAWYER. We’ve agreed ... we can put up with 
anytliing now, dear, except the short, hard accents . . . 
do you know those? Not yet! 

DAUGHTER. They shall never be heard between us! 

LAWYER. Not if it depends on me! 

DAUGHTER. Tell me then! 

LAWYER. Well, when I come into a house I look first 
of all to see how the curtains are draped . . . {Goes up 
to the window curtain and puts it right.) . . . If they hang 
like ropes or rags I soon go! . . . Then I have a look at 
the chairs ... If they’re arranged tidily, then I stay! 

. . . {Puts a chair straight against the wall.) After that I 
look at the candles in the candlesticks ... If they’re 
crooked, then the whole house is askew! {Straightens a 
candle on the bureau.) . . . That, my dear, is the beauty 
which costs nothing! 
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DAUGHTER (sinks her head on her breast). Not the short 
accents, de2irl 

LAWYER. They were not short! 

DAUGHTER. Yes, they were! 

LAWYER. What the dewl . . . 

DAUGHTER. What sort of language is that? 

LAWYER. Forgive me, Agnes! But I have suffered as 
much from your untidiness as you do from the dirt! 
And I haven’t dared help put tilings straight myself; 
you’d get furious, just as if I were finding fault with 
you . . . ugh! shall we stop now? 

DAUGHTER. Married life is terribly hard . . . harder 
than anything! One has to be an angel, I think! 

LAWYER. Yes, I think so too! 

DAUGHTER. I feel I’ m beginning to hate you after this ! 

LAWYER. Woe to us then! . . . But let’s prevent 
hatred! I promise never to make any more remarks 
about untidiness . . . though it’s torture to me! 

DAUGHTER. And I’ll eat cabbage, though it’s torment 
to me! 

LAWYER. Result -life together in torment! One’s 
pleasure, the other’s pain! 

DAUGHTER. Men are pitiable creatures! 

LAWYER. You realize that? 

DAUGHTER. Yes! but in God’s name let’s avoid the 
rocks, now that we knmv them so well! 

LAWYER. Let us do so! Surely we’re humane, en- 
lightened people; surely we can overlook and forgive! 

DAUGHTER. Yes, and smile at trifles! 

LA\vYER. We, we only, can do so! . . . You know, I 
read in to-day’s Morning ... by the way,where is the paper? 
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DAUGHTER {embarrassed). What paper? 

LA\\ryER {harshly). Do I take in more tJian one? 

DAUGHTER. Smile now, and don’t speak harshly . . . 
Your paper - 1 lit the fire with it. . . . 

LAWYER {violently). The dc\al you did! 

DAUGHTER. Smile now! ... I burnt it because it 
mocked at ■what to me is holy . . . 

LAtVYER. And to me unholy! tcha! . . . {Claps his 
hands together, beside himself.) I will smile, smile so that 
my back tcctli show. . . . I’ll be humane and swallow 
my opinions: say yes to cvci'ything, and cringe and 
play the Irypocritc! So you’ve burnt my paper, have 
you? {Tidies the bed-curtains.) There! now I’m going to 
tidy the place again till you get angry. . . . Agnes, this 
is simply impossible! 

DAUGHTER. Of coursc it is! 

LAWYER. And yet we must hold out, not for our 
vows’ sake, but for the child’s! 

DAUGHTER. Ycs, that is true! for the child’s sake! 
Oh! - oh! ... we must hold out! 

LAWYER. And now I must go and sec my clients! 
Listen to them growling with impatience to rend one 
another, to get one another fined and imprisoned . . . 
poor lost souls . . . 

DAUGHTER. Wrctchcd, ■wretched creatures! And all 
this pasting! {She hows her head on her breast in dumb despair.) 

KRISTIN. I paste, I paste! 

{The LAWYER stands by the door, fingering the handle 
nervously.) 

DAUGHTER. Oh, liow that handle does squeak! it 
feels as though you were twisting my heart-strings. . . . 
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LAWYER. I twist, I twist . . . 

DAUGHTER. Don’t! 

LAWYER. I twist . . . 

DAUGHTER. No! 

LAWYER. I . . . 

* 

OFFICER {from inside the office, taking hold of the handle). 
Permit me! 

LAWYER {letting go of the handle). Certainly! since 
you’ve got your degree! 

OFFICER. All life is now mine! every path lies open 
for me: I have set foot on Parnassus: the lamrels arc 
won: immortality, fame - all are mine! 

LAWYER. What will you live on? 

OFFICER. Live on? 

LAWYER. I imagine you’ll want a house, clothes, food? 

OFFICER. That’s always to be had, if only you’ve 
some one to love you! 

LAWYER. Fancy that noiv! . . . fancy! . . . Paste, 
Kristin! . . . paste! till they can’t breathe! {Goes out 
backwards, nodding.) 

KRISTIN. I paste, I paste! till they can’t breathe! 

•* 

OFFICER. Are you coming -with me now? 

DAUGHTER. At once! but where? 

OFFICER. To Fairhaven! It’s summer there: there 
the sun is shining, there are youth, children and flowers: 
song and dance, feasting and revelry! 

DAUGHTER. Then I’ll go there! 

OFFICER. Come! 

* 
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LAWYER {coming in again). I shall go back now to 
my first licll . . . this one here was the second . . . and 
the worst! The sweetest hell is the worst. . . . There, 
she’s gone and left her hairpins all over the floor again! 
. . . {Picks some off the floor.) 

OFncER. So he’s discovered the hairpins too! 

LAWYER. "Wliat do you mean by ‘too’? . . . Look at 
this one! two prongs, but only one pin! two, and yet 
one! If I straighten it out it becomes one single piece 
of wre! if I bend it, it becomes two, without ceasing to 
be one! In otlier words - the two are one! But if I 
break it in half- like this -then the two are two! 
{Breaks the hairpin and throws away the pieces.) 

OFFICER. So he’s seen all that! . . . But before you 
can break it tlic prongs must diverge! If they converge 
the thing holds togctlicr! 

LAWYER, And if they arc parallel - then they never 
meet: then it neither holds nor breaks, 

OFFICER, The hairpin is the most perfect of all 
created things! a straight line wluch is equal to two 
parallel straight lines! 

LAWYER. A lock that shuts 'when it’s open! 

OFFICER. Which shuts, when it is open, a plait of 
hair which remains loose while it is being bound. . . . 

LAWYER. It’s like this door! When I close it, I open - 
the way out -for you, Agnes! {Withdraws, closing the 
door.) 

★ 

DAUGHTER. Well? 

{The scene changes: the bed with its curtains is transformed 
into a tent; the stove remains; the backcloth is raised; 
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on the right, in the foreground, are seen burnt hill-sides 
with red heather and tree stumps that are black and white 
after a forest fire; red pigsties and outhouses. Below 
these an open-air establishment for mechanical treatment 
of the sick, where men and women are being exercised on 
machines resembling instruments of torture. On the left, 
in the foreground, some of the open sheds belonging to the 
quarantine station, with ovens, brick furnaces and rows 
of pipes. In the middle distance is a strait. The backcloth 
represents a beautiful wooded shore, with fiag-decorated 
landing-stages, where while boats are moored, some with 
saib set, and some without. Through the trees on the 
shore are seen little Italian villas, pavilions, kiosks and 
marble statues. The quarantine oehcer, got up as 
a blackamoor, is walking along the shore.) 

omcER {goes up to him and shakes hands). What, 
Ordstrom? You here? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Ycs, I’m here! 

OFFICER. Is this Fairhaven? 

QUARANTINE OFHCER. No-ovcr there; this is Foul- 
strand! 

OFFICER. Then we’ve come all wrong! j 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. We?-Won’t you intioduccme? 

OFncER. No, that would hardly do! {Half aloiid.) It’s 
Indra’s o^vn daughter! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. India’s? I thought it must be 
Varuna himself! . . . 'Well, aren’t you surprised to see 
me with my face all black? 

OFFICER. My son, I am past fifty; at that age one 
ceases to be surprised! - I assumed at once that you 
were going to a fancy-dress ball this afternoon! 
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QUARANTINE OFFICER. Quite coiTect! I hope you’re 
coming too? 

OFFICER. Certainly; you see, here . . . well, it doesn’t 
look very attractive! . . . What sort of people live here? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Thc sick live here - over there 
the healthy! 

OFFICER. Only poor people here then? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. No, my boy, it’s here you have 
the rich! Look at that man on the rack! He has eaten 
too much goose-liver and truffles, and drunk so much 
Burgundy that his feet have gone knobbly! 

OFFICER. Knobbly? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER, Yes, hc’s got knobbly feet! . . - 
And that one lying on the guillotine; he’s drunk so 
much Hennessy that his backbone has to be mangled out! 

OFFICER. There’s always something wrong! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Besides these you’ll find on this 
side all those who have some misery to conceal! Look 
at this one, for instance! 

{An elderly fop in a Bath-chair is wheeled on to the stage. 
He is accompanied by a gaunt and hideous coquette 
of sixty, dressed in the latest fashion, and attended by 
the friend', a man of forty.) 

OFncER. Wliy, it’s the Major! our schoolfellow! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Don Juan! You see he’s still 
in love with the spectre at his side. He doesn’t see that 
she’s grown old - that she’s ugly, faithless, cruel. 

OFFICER. There’s real love for you! I should never 
have thought such a flighty fellow as he is would have 
been capable of loving so deeply and so earnestly! 
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QUARANTINE OFFICER. That’s a nice way of looking at 
it, yours! 

OFFICER, I’ve been in love myself, with Victoria . . • 
yes, I still walk about the corridor waiting for her 

QUARANTINE OFHCER. So you’rc thc fellow who walks 
about thc corridor? 

OFFICER. Yes, I’m tlic man! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Well, have you got that door 
opened yet? 

OFFICER. No, we’re still fighting thc ease. . . . The 
Billsticker is out with his dip-net, you see, which delays 
the taking of evidence. . . . Meanwhile the glazier has 
put in the panes in the castle, which has grorra half 
a story. . . . It’s been an unusually good year this 
year . . , warm and damp! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER, All thc samc you’vc had no- 
thing like the heat I’ve had here! 

OFFICER. What’s the temperature of your ovens then? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. A hundred and ninety degrees, 

when we’re disinfecting cholera suspects. 

OFFICER. Is cholera about again then? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Didn’t you know that? 

OFFICER Of course I knew it; but I so often forget 
what I know! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. I often WTsh I could forgct 
things — especially myself. That’s why I go in for 
masquerades, fancy dress and private theatricals. 

OFFICER What have you been doing then? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. If I speak about it, they say 
I’m bragging: if I don’t, they call me a hypocrite! 

OFFICER. Is that why you’ve blackened your face? 
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QUARANTINE OFFICER. Ycs! a shadc blacker than I 
really am! 

OFFICER. Who’s this coming? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Oh, that’s a poct! he’s going 
to have his mud-batli! 

( The POET comes in, with his eyes raised to heaven, carrying 
a pail of mud.) 

OFFICER. Heavens! he ought to have light baths and 
air baths! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. No, he keeps so much to the 
upper air that he gets home-sick for the mud ... it 
makes the skin hard to wallow in the mire, just as it 
does with pigs. After his bath he doesn’t feel the gad- 
flies sting! 

OFFICER. It’s a funny world - all contradictions! - 

* 

POET {ecstatically). Out of clay the god Ptah 
fashioned man on a potter’s wheel, a lathe - {sceptically) 
or any other damned thing! . . . {Ecstatically.) Out of 
clay the sculptor fashions his more or less immortal 
masterpieces - {sceptically) Usually rubbish! {Ecstati- 
cally.) Out of clay are formed those vessels, so in- 
dispensable in the pantry, which bear the generic name 
of pots and plates - {sceptically) As if I cared what 
they’re called! {Ecstatically.) Such is clay! When clay 
is a thin fluid it’s called mud - dest mon affaire! {Calls) 
Lina! 

* 

(lina comes in with a pail.) 

POET. Lina, show yourself to Miss Agnes! - She knew 
you ten years ago, when you were a young, happy and, 
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let us say, pretty girl. . . . Look at her now! Five 
children, ckudgery, squalling, hunger, blows! See how 
beauty has perished, how joy has vanished, in the 
fiilfilment of duties which ought to have given the 
inward content that express itself in the harmonious 
lines of the face and the quiet shining of the eye. . • • 

QUARANTINE OFFICER {putting kts hand to the others 
lips). Shut up, shut up! 

POET. That’s what they all say! And then if one does 
keep silent they say ‘Speak!’ How impossible people are! 

•k 

DAUGHTER {going Up to lina). Tell me your griev- 
ances! 

LINA. I daren’t: I should only get it worse! 

DAUGHTER. Who could be so cruel? 

UNA. I daren’t say: if I did I should get beaten! 

POET. That’s how it is! But I will talk about it, even 
if the blackamoor knocks my teeth out for me! ... I 
will say that injustice does occur. . . . Agnes, daughter 
of the gods! Do you hcEir music and dancing up there 
on the hill? — Well, that’s Lina’s sister come home from 
the town, where she went astray, you understand. . • • 
Now they’re killing the fatted c^, while Lina, who 
stayed at home, has to go about wth the slop-pail and 
feed the pi^! . . . 

DAUGHTER. There is joy in the house because the 
wanderer has left the evil ways, not merely because she 
has come home! Remember that! 

POET. Then arrange a ball and supper every evening 
for that blameless servant who has never gone astray: 
do that! That they never do: when Lina’s free she 
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has to go to prayer meetings, to be reprimanded for 
not being perfect! Is tliat justice? 

DAUGHTER. Your questions are so difficult to answer, 
because . . . there are so many unforeseen cases. . . . 

POET. Caliph Harun the Just perceived that too! 
- Sitting peacefully on his tlurone on high, he could 
never see the plight of those below! At last complaints 
reached his lofty ear. So he stepped down one fine day, 
disguised himself, and went unobserved among the 
crowds, to find out what sort of justice they were 
getting! 

DAUGHTER. Surely you don’t take me for Harun the 
Just? 

OFFICER. Let’s talk about something else! . . . Here 
come strangers! 

{A white boat, shaped like a dragon, with a light-blue silken 
sail on a gilt yard, and a gilded mast with a 
wrose-red pennon, glides along the strait from the left. 
At the helmfith their arms round each other’s waists, 
are sitting he and she). 

Behold, the perfect happiness, bliss without measure, 
the jubilation of young love! 

( The stage becomes light.) 

* 

he {stands up in the boat and sings) . Hail to thee, fairestbay. 
Where I dwelt in my youth’s first springtime. 

Where I dreamed my earliest dreams, 

My dreams of roses! 

Behold me returning. 

Not lonely as then! 
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Forests and havens, 

Heaven and sea, 

Send her greeting! 

My love and my bride, 

My sun, my life! 

{The fags on the landing-stages of Fairhaven are dipped 
salute; white handkerchiefs are waved from villas and 
shores, and the music of harps and violins sounds over 
the strait.) 

POET. See liow they radiate light! Hark to the music 
sounding over the water! - Eros! 
omcER. It’s Victoria! 

QUARANTINE OFncER. What if it is? 
orncER. It’s his Victoria: I’ve got my own! Mine, 
that none shall ever see! . . . Now hoist the quarantine 
flag while I haul in the net! ( The quarantine orncER 
ivaves a yellow Jlag, The orncER pulls in a line which causes 
the boat to turn in towards Foulstrand.) Hold on there! 

(he and she now become aware of ike hideous landscape, and 
show their disgust.) 

quarantine omcER. Well, w'cll! it’s very tr>'ing! 
But all — all who come from infected districts must stop 
here! 

POET. Fancy being able to speak like that, to act 
like that, when you see two human beings come 
together in love! Touch tliem not! lay not hands on 
love; that is high treason! . . . Alas, alas! all that is 
fair must now go down, down into the mud! 

(he and she step ashore, looking sorrowful and ashamed.) 
HE. Alas! what have we done? 
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QUARANTINE omCER, It isn’t nccessary to liave done 
anytliing to meet life’s little discomforts! 

SHE. How brief is joy and happiness! 

HE. How long do wc have to stay here? 

Q,UARANTiNE OFncER. Forty days and forty nights! 

SHE. We’d rather go and drown ourselves! 

HE. Live here, among burnt-up hills and pigsties? 

POET. Love overcomes cverytliing, even sulphur 
fumes and carbolic acid! 

★ 

QUARANTINE OFncER {lights the stove; blue sulphur 
fumes burst forth). I’m lighting the sulphur now! Will 
you kindly step in? 

SHE. Oh, my blue dress will lose its colour! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. And bccomc whitc! Your red 
roses will also become white! 

HE. And even your cheeks! Forty days! 

SHE {to the OFncER). Tliat will please you! 

orncER. No, it ■will not! ... No doubt your happi- 
ness was the origin of my torment, but ... it doesn’t 
matter - I’ve got my degree now and a situation over 
there . . . heigh-ho! And in the autumn I shall get a 
post in a school ... to teach the boys, the same 
lessons that I myself learnt throughout my childhood, 
throughout my youth, and shall now have to teach: 
the same lessons, throughout my manhood and in 
the end throughout my old age, the same lessons: 
■what does tivice two make? ho^v many times will two 
go into four without remainder? ... till I get a pension 
and have nothing to do but wait for meals and the 
papers - till at last I’m carried out to the crematorium 
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and burnt to ashes. . . . Have 

out here? It’s probably the worst has 

two mates four’; to begin ^^^e questions 

taken one’s degree; to go on asking the same q 

till one dies. ... . 

{An elderly man walks past with his hands behind his bac 

Look -there goes a pensioner, just *f^ed^o 

to go out of him; probably a captain ^'^o t^e 
become a major, or a clerk who ^^asn t made 
assessor. Many are caUed but few are chosen. 

He walks about, waiting for bre^ast. . . • 

PENSIONER. No, for the paper, the mo ^ P P 

OEHCER. And he’s only fif^-fouy ^^P^/and the 
another tiventy-five years waiting for meal 
paper. . . . Isn’t it dreadM? , 

PENSIONER. What is not dreadful? TeU me tna 

me that! . „ i -Nrow I’tn 

OFFICER. Yes, let him tell who can! . . • ^^^^y 

going to teach boys, Twice two makes four. ^ 

times iviUtv'o go into four ivithoutremainder. ( 

his head in despair.) And Victoria, whom I lo\ed, 
wished the greatest of earthly happiness • • • j 

has her happiness, the greatest she can know, 
meanwhile I suffer, . . . suffer, suffer! 

SHE. Do you think I can be happy when I see 
suffer. How can you think so?_ Perhaps it hg 
your pain to know I shall be a prisoner here forty 
and nights? Tell me, does it lighten your pain. 

OFFICER. Yes, and no! I can’t be happy wlule 1 see 

you suffering! oh! 
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HE. And do you think my happiness can be built 
on your torments? 

OFFICER. We are pitiable creatures - all of us! 

ALL {stretching out their hands to heaven^ utter a cry of 
anguish like a dissonant chord). Oh! 

DAUGHTER. O God eternal^ hear them! Life is evil! 
Men are pitiable creatures! 

ALL {as before). Oh! 

* 

{The stage becomes pitch-dark for a moment, while all who 
are present either go out or take tip new positions. When 
the stage is light again, Foulstrand is seen in the back- 
ground, but in shadow. The strait lies in the middle 
distance and Fairhaoen in the foreground, both fully 
lighted. To the right is a corner of the assembly rooms 
with open windows; inside it are seen couples dancing. 
On an empty box outside three servant girls are 
standing, clasping one anotheds waists and looking on 
at the dance. On the steps of the assembly rooms is a 
bench where ugly edith is sitting, bareheaded and sad- 
looking, with long, dishevelled hair. In front of her is an 
open piano. 

To the left is a yellow wooden house. 

Two children in summer dress are playing ball outside. 

On the nearer side of the strait is a landing-stage with 
white boats, and fagstaffs with flags. A white warship 
is anchored in the strait, a brig with gun-ports. But the 
whole landscape is in winter dress, with snow on the 
leafless trees and on the ground.) 

{ The daughter and the officer come in.) 
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DAUGHTER. Here is peace and happiness in holiday 
time! Work has ceased; every day a festival; every- 
body in holiday clothes; music and dancing even in the 
morning. (To the servant girls.) Why don’t you go 
in and dance, girls? 

servants. We? 

OFFICER. But they’re servants! 

DAUGHTER. That’s tTue! . . . But why is Edith sitting 
there instead of dancing? 

(edith hides her face in her hands.) 

OFHCER. Don’t ask her! She’s been sitting there 
three hours ivithout being invited to dance. • . . {Goes 
into the yellow house on the I ft.) 

DAUGHTER. What a cruel amusement! 

ir 

MOTHER {in a low-necked dress, comes out of the assembly 
rooms. She goes up to edith). \^y don’t you go in as 
I told you? 

EDITH. Because ... I can’t throw myself at people. 
I know I’m ugly, and that’s why nobody cares to dance 
with me; but surely I needn’t be reminded of the fact! 
{Begins to play on the piano Sebastian Bach's Toccata con 

Fuga, No. lo): 
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{The waltz from within the hall is heard faintly at first, but 
afterwards increases in volume as though it were fighting 
against the Toccata. But zvirm plays it down and 
reduces it to silence. Dancers appear in the doorway to 
listen to her playing; everybody on the stage stands 
reverently and listens.) 

A NAVAC OFfxCER {seizes AtrcE, one of the dancers, by the 
waist and leads her down to the landing-stage). Come, 
quick! 

(edith breaks of, rises and looks at them in despair. She 
remains standing, as if turned to stone.) 

•k 

{The front wall of the yellow house is noiv removed, and three 
forms are seen, with boys sitting on them: among them 
the OFEiCER, who looks worried and ill at ease. In front 
of them stands the master, wearing spectacles, with chalk 
and cane.) 

master {to the officer). Now, my boy, can you tell 
me what Lvicc two is? 

OFFICER remains seated, painfully searching his memory 
without finding the answer.) 

You should stand up when I ask you a question! 

OFFICER {rises, apprehensively). Twice . , . two ... let 
me see . . . That makes two twos! 

MASTER. Oho! so you’vc not prepared your lesson! 

OFFICER {ashamed). Yes^ I have, but ... I know 
what it is, but I can’t say it. . . . 

MASTER. You’re trying to shuffle! You know, but 
you can’t say! Perhaps I can assist you! {Pulls his hair.) 

OFHCER. Oh, this is dreadful, dreadful! 
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MASTER. Yes, it is dreadful: such a big boy, and no 
ambition. . . . 

OFFICER {in anguish). A big boy! yes, I am big - much 
bigger than the others here. I’m grown up: I’ve 
finished with school. . . . {As if waking up.) Wliy, I’ve 
taken my degree! . . . Why am I sitting here then? 
Haven’t I taken my degree? 

MASTER. No doubt; but you’ve got to sit here and 
mature, you see. We must mature . . . isn’t that so? 

OFFICER {clasping his head). Yes, that is so: we must 
mature. . . . T\vice two ... is two, as I propose to 
demonstrate by analogy - the highest form of proof! 
Listen now! . . . Once one is one; therefore twice two 
is two! For that which applies to the one must also 
apply to the other! 

MASTER. The proof is perfectly in accordance with 
the rules of logic; nevertheless the answer is incorrect! 

OFFICER. Whatever is in accordance with the rules 
of logic cannot be incorrect! Let us test the case! One 
into one goes once: therefore two into two goes twice! 

MASTER. Quite correct according to analogy. But 
how much is once three? 

OFFICER. Three! 

MASTER. Consequently twice three is also three! 

OFFICER {thoughtfully). No, that cannot be right . . . 
it cannot be ... for if so .. . {Sits down in despair.) No, 
I am not mature yet! 

MASTER. No, you’re very far firom that. . . . 

OFFICER. How long shall I have to stay here then? 

MASTER. How long? Do you believe that time and 
space exist? . . . Assuming that time does exist, then 
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you ought to be able to tell us what time is! What is 
time? 

OFFICER. Time? {Considers.) I can’t say, though I 
know what it is: ergo, I may know what twice two is, 
witliout being able to say! Can you say yourself what 
time is? 

MASTER. Of course I can! 

ALL THE BOYS. Tell US then! 

MASTER. Time? . . . Let me see! [Remains standing 
motionless, with hb finger on bis nose.) While we are 
speaking, time flies. Consequently time is something 
which flics while I am speaking! 

A BOY [getting up). You’re speaking now, sir, and 
while you’re speaking, I fly; consequently I am time! 
[Flies.) 

MASTER. That is quite correct according to the rules 
of logic! 

OFFICER. Then the rules of logic are absurd. Nils, 
who fled away then, cannot be time! 

MASTER. Tliat is also quite correct according to the 
rules of logic, even though it is absurd. 

OFFICER. Then logic is absurd! 

MASTER. It really seems so! But if logic is absurd, 
tlien the whole world is absurd . . . and I’ll be 
damned if I sit here and teach you absurdities! . . . 
If there’s anybody to stand us a drink we’ll go and bathe! 

OFFICER. That’s a posterns prius-a. world turned 
upside down! It’s usual to bathe first and have one’s 
drink afterwards! You old fossil! 

MASTER. Don’t be so stuck-up, Doctor! 

OFFICER. Captain, if you please. I’m an Officer, and 
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I don’t understand why I should sit here to be insulted 
among a lot of schoolboys. . - . 

MASTER [raising his finger). We had to mature, you 
know! 

* 

QUARANTINE omcER [coming in). The quarantine is 
beginning! 

OFncER. Oh, there you are! Fancy this fellow mak- 
ing me sit on a school bench when I’ve taken my 
degree! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Then why don’t you go 
away? 

OFFICER. Wlxy indeed! . . . Go away? That’s not so 
easy! 

MASTER. So I should think! Just try! 

OFFICER [to the QUARANTINE OFFICER). Save me! save 
me from his eye! 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. Gomc now! . . . Comc and 
help us dance. . . . We must dance before the plague 
breaks out! We reaUy must! 

OFFICER, Is the ship leaving then? 

QUARANTINE OFFICER. The ship \\'ill leavc first! . , . 
There’ll be some tears shed of comrse! 

OFncER. Always tears: when she comes, and when 
she goes! , , , Let’s go! 

[They go out. The master continues his lesson in silence.) 

■k 

( The SERVANT GIRLS who had been standing by the window 
' of the dancing hall, walk sadly down to the landing-stage. 
''^DiTH, who had been standing motionless at the piano, 
follows them.) 
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DAUGHTER {lo the OFFICER), Isn’t there one single 
happy person in this paradise? 

OFFICER. YeSj there’s a newly married couple! Listen 
to them! 

* 

{The newly married couple comes in.) 

HUSBAND {to the wfe). My happiness is so unspeak- 
able that I could gladly die. . . , 

WIFE. Why die? 

HUSBAND. Because in tlie midst of happiness grows 
the seed of unhappiness; it consumes itself like a flame 
of fire. ... It cannot burn for ever, but must die out; 
this presentiment of the end annihilates bliss at its very 
climax. 

WIFE, Let us die together, now, now! 

HUSBAND. Die? Let us die then! For I fear Fortune - 
the deceitful jadef 

( They go towards the sea.) 

* 

DAUGHTER {to the OFFICER). Life is e\dl! Men are 
pitiable creatures! 

OFFICER. Look at that man coming now! He’s the 
mos| envied mortal in the place! 

( The BLIND MAN is led in.) 

He’s the owner of these hundred Italian villas; he 
owns all these bays, creeks, shores, woods, together 
TOtli the fish in the water, the birds in the air, and the 
game in the woods. These thousand human beings are 
his tenants, and tlie sun rises over his sea, and sets over 
his lands. . . . 
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DAUGHTER. Well, does he complain too? 

OFFICER. Yes, and inth good reason: he can’t see! 

QUARAimNE OFFICER. Hc’s blind! . . . 

DAUGHTER. The most emaed of all! 

OFFICER. Now he’s going to see the ship go off, wth 
his son on board! 

★ 

BLIND MAN. I Can’t SCO, but I Can hear! I hear the 
fluke of the anchor tearing the clay bottom, just as 
when the hook is dra^vn out of a fish, and the heart 
comes up “with it through the gullet! . . . My son, my 
only child, is joume>dng across the wide ocean into 
alien lands; I can follow him only in thought; . . . 
now I can hear the chain rattling . . . and . . . there’s 
something that goes flapping and snapping, like clothes 
drying on a line . . . wxt handkerchiefe perhaps . . . 
and I can hear the soimd of gasping and sobbing as if 
people were crying ... is it the splashing of the little 
waves against the sides of the boat, or is it the girls on the 
shore . . . abandoned . . . comfortless? ... I asked a 
child once why the sea "was salt; the child, Avhose father 
w’as on a long voyage, replied at once, The sea is salt 
because sailors cry so much. But why do sailors cry 
so much? . . . Well, he said, because they’re always 
ha\ing to go away ... so they’re alway's drying their 
handkerchiefs on the masts! . . . And Avhy do people 
cry^when they’re sad? I asked. . . . Well, said he, that’s 
because the glassy part of the eye must be washed 
sometimes so that one can see better! . . . 

[The brig has now set sail and is gliding away; the girls on 
(he shore wave (heir handkerchiefs and dry their eyes alier- 
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naiely. And now on the fore-topmast is hoisted the signal 
''Tes' -a red ball on a white ground. Alice waves trium- 
phantly in reply.) 

DAUGHTER {to the OFFICER). Wliat docs that flag 
mean? 

OFFICER. It means ‘Yes.’ It’s the Lieutenant’s ‘yes’ 
in red - red as the heart’s blood, inscribed on the blue 
canvas of the sky! 

DAUGHTER. What docs ‘no’ look like then? 

OFncER. That is blue, like the tainted blood in blue 
veins . . . but look at Alice, how radiant she is! 

DAUGHTER. And look how Edith is crying! . . . 

BLIND MAN. Meet and part! part and meet! that is 
life! I met his mother! And then she went! Our boy 
was left me; now he is gone! 

DAUGHTER. But he’ll come back, won’t he? . . . 

BLIND JiAN. Who is spcaldng to me? I have heard 
that voice before, in my dreams, in my youth, when 
the summer holidays began; in my newly married life, 
when my child was born; whenever life smiled I heard 
that voice, like the south wind’s sighing, like a harp 
chord irom above, like the angels’ greeting as I feel it 
must be on Christmas Eve . . . 

* 

{The LAWYER comes in, goes up to the blind man and 
whispers.) 

BLIND MAN. RcaUy? 

lawyer. Yes, it’s true! {Goes to the daughter.) 
Now you’ve seen most of it, but you haven’t experi- 
enced the worst. 

DAUGHTER. What Can that be? 
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LAWYER. Reiterations . . . repetitions! . . . Going 
back! doing one’s lessons over again. . . . Come! 

DAUGHTER. \Vhere? 

LAWYER. To your duties! 

DAUGHTER. What are they? 

LAWYER. Everything you abominate most! every- 
thing you don’t want to do, and yet must do! To 
abstain, to renounce, to go \vithout, to leave behind . . . 
eveiything that is unpleasant, repulsive, painful . . . 

DAUGHTER. Are there no such things as pleasant 
duties? 

LAWYER. They become pleasant when they are 
fulfilled . . . 

DAUGHTER. Wlicn they no longer ejdst. . . . Duty 
then is altogether unpleasant! What is pleasant then? 

LAYSWER. What is pleasant is sin. 

DAUGHTER. Sin? 

LAWYER. Yes, and punishment will follow! If I’ve 
had a pleasant day and evening, I suffer fi-om hell’s 
torments and an evil conscience next day. 

DAUGHTER. Ho%v Strange! 

LAWYER. Yes, I wake up in the morning Yvith a head- 
ache; and then begins the repetition, but a perverted 
repetition. For instance, everything that Yvas pretty, 
pleasant and witty the night before, memory represents 
die next morning as ugly, repulsiveand stupid. Pleasure 
seems to decay, and joy falls to pieces. What men call 
success is always a step towards the next failure. The 
successes I have had in life haY'e been my ruin. Men 
have an instinctive horror of the prosperity of others; 
they diink it unjust that fate should favour any one 
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man, and they seek accordingly to restore the equi- 
librium by rolling stones on to the road. To possess 
talent is a mortal danger; one may so easily starve to 
death! . . . However, go iDack to your duties, or I shall 
take proceedings against you, and we’ll go through all 
three courts, one, two, three! 

DAUGHTER. Go back? to the stove and cabbage pot, 
and the baby-clothes . . . 

LAWYER, Yes, yes! there’s a big wash to-day; we 
have to wash all the handkerchiefs . . . 

DAUGHTER. Oh, must I do that again? 

LAWYER. All life consists in doing things again. . . . 
Look at the master in there. . . , He took his degree 
yesterday, with laurel wreath and gun salute, climbed 
Parnassus and was embraced by the monarch . , . 
and to-day he starts school again, asks how much twice 
two is, and will continue so doing till he dies, . , . 
However, come back to your home! 

DAUGHTER. I’d rather kill myself! 

LAWYER. Kill yourself? You can’t do that! In the 
first place it’s dishonoirrable-even one’s dead body is 
insulted: and secondly, . . . one is damned for it! . . . 
it’s one of the deadly sins! 

DAUGHTER. It is not easy— being a mortal! 

* 

ALL. Hear, hear! 

•k 

DAUGHTER. I shall not go back with you to humilia- 
tion and dirt! ... I would ascend to the place whence 
I came, but . . . the door must first be opened, so that 
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I may )cno\v tlic ;;ecrc{ ... 1 iiwst on the door bang 
fjpened! 

j_\\vyi:r. llicii yon must retrace your steps, return 
UiC seay you came; put up with all llic iiormrs, the 
repetitions, the redraftings, the rdterations ofthc law- 
suit. . . . 

DAUoirrr.R. Be that as it may, I must first go out 
into solitude and the wildcrnc?;;, to find mysdf againi 
We sh.all meet later! {To the ror.T.) Come witli me! 
{Actyoflaountaticnfarawayb<yorJ the bachground: ‘Woe! 
woe! woe!’) What teas that? 

LAA\-iiXR. TIic lost souls til Foulslrand! 

OAOGirrEU. ^Vhy do they complain to-day more than 
usual? 

u^W'YZR. Because the .sun is sliining here -because 
there is music here, and dandng, and youth! Tliat 
makes them feel their suffering so much more. 

DAUGHTER. "Wc must sct Ulcm free! 

utWYER. Trjd Once there came a liberator, but he 
was hanged on a cross! 

DAUGHTER. By ivhom? 

LAWYER. By all right-tliinldng men! 

DAUGinxR. ^\’llo arc they? 

lAwwER. Don’t you know who all riglit-tlunldng 
men arc? You soon wall, though! 

DAUCimER, Were they tlie ones avIio refused you 
your degree? 

LAWYER. Yes! 

DAUGHTER. Tlicn I iuiow’ them! 

* 
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(A sea-coast on the Mediterranean. To the left, in the fore- 
ground, is seen a white wall, above which appear branches 
of orange-trees with fruit. In the background are villas, 
and a Casino with a terrace. To the right is a large heap 
of coal and two wheelbarrows. In the background, to the 
right, a strip of blue sea. 

TWO COALHEAVERS, naked to the waist, with their 
faces and hands black, and the naked parts of their bodies, 
are sitting in despair on their wheelbarrows. The 
DAUGHTER and the la\vyer are seen in the background.) 

DAUGHTER. This is Paradise! 

FIRST COALHEAVER. Tliis is hell! 

SECOND COALHEAVER. A hundred and twenty in the 
shade! 

FIRST COALHEAVER. Shall wc go and bathe? 

SECOND COALHEAVER. Then the police’ll come! No 
bathing allowed here! 

FIRST COALHEAVER. Couldn’t WC pick an orange off 
that tree? 

SECOND COALHEAVER. No, the police would come. 

FIRST COALHEAVER. But I Can’t work in this heat; I 
shall just throw up the job. 

SECOND COALHEAVER. Then tlic policc’ll comc and 
nab you! ... (A pause.) Besides, you won’t have 
anything to eat . . . 

FIRST COALHEAVER. Nothing to eat? It’s we that do 
the most work that get the least food; and the rich, 
who do nothing, get the most! . . . Couldn’t one- 
without taking liberties with the truth -call this 
unfair? . . . What does the Daughter of the Gods say? 
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DAUGHTER. I canuot answer! . . . But tell me -what 
have you done to get so black and to have such a 
hard life? 

FIRST coALHEAVER. What have wc done? We’ve been 
born of poor and fairly bad parents. . . . Perhaps 
punished once or twice! 

DAUGHTER. Punished? 

FIRST COALHEAVER. Ycs; the Unpunished livc up there 
in the Casino, dining on eight courses and wine. 

DAUGHTER {to the LAWYER). Can this be true? 

LAWYER. On the whole, yes! . . . 

DAUGHTER. You mean that every human being at 
some time or other has deserved imprisonment? 

LAWYER. Yes! 

DAUGHTER. Even you? 

LAWYER. Yes! 


* 

DAUGHTER. Is it true the wretched creatures aren’t 
allowed to bathe in the sea here? 

LAWYER. No, not even with their clothes on! Only 
those who attempt to drown themselves get off pay- 
ing. And they probably get beaten, up at the police 
station! 

DAUGHTER. Can’tthcy go outside the town and bathe, 
out in the country? 

LAWYER. There is no country: it’s all fenced in! 

DAUGHTER. In the free, open spaces, I mean! 

LAWYER. There’s nothing free: somebody owns it all! 

DAUGHTER. Even the sea — the great wide . . . 

LAWYER. Everything! You can’t go in a boat on the 
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sea and land anywhere without having it booked and 
paid for. It’s fine! 

DAUGHTER. This is not Paradise! 

LAWYER. It certainly is not! 

DAUGHTER. Why don’t people do something to better 
their position. . . . 

iwtWYER. Doubtless they do; but all who try that 
end in prison or the madhouse. . . . 

DAUGHTER. Who puts them in prison? 

LAWYER. All right-thinking people, all decent . , . 

DAUGHTER. Who puts them in the madhouse? 

Ijvwyer. Their own despair, when they see tliat the 
struggle is hopeless! 

DAUGHTER. Has it never occurred to anyone that 
there may be some mysterious reason for the present 
order of things? 

LAWYER. Yes, those who are well off always think 
so! 

DAUGHTER. That things are all right as they are? . . . 

* 

FIRST COALHEAVER. And yet we are the foundations 
of society. If you can’t get coal the kitchen stove goes 
out, and the sitting-room fire, and the machines in the 
factory stop working; the lights go out in street and 
shop and home; darkness and cold are upon you . . . 
and that’s why we sweat like hell, carrying the black 
coal. . . . What do you give us in return? 

LAWYER {to the daughter). Help them {A 
pause.) I recognize that things can’t be quite the same 
for all: but need they differ so much? 
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{The GENTLEMAN and the lady cross the stage.) 

LADY. Are you coming to have a game with us? 
GENTLEMAN. No, I must take a little walk to get an 
appetite for dinner! 

FIRST COALHEAVER. To get an appetite? 

SECOND COALHEAVER. To get ... ? 

{Some children come in; they shriek with horror when they 
catch sight of the grimy workers.) 

FIRST COALHEAVER. They shiick when they catch 
sight of us! they shriek . . . 

SECOND COALHEATOR. Gk)d damn them! ... I sup- 
pose we’ll have to get the scaffolds out soon and set to 
work on this rotten body . . . 

FIRST COALHEAVER. God damn them, I say too! 
Curses on them! 

* 

LAWYER {to the daughter). It’s all wrong! People 
aren’t so bad . . . but . . . 

DAUGHTER. But . . .? 

LAWYER. But the Government . . . 

DAUGHTER {Mdes her face and goes out). This is not 
Paradise! 

THE coalheavers. No, it’s hell - just hell! 
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FingaVs Cave. Long grey billows are rolling gently into the 
cave. In the foreground a red-painted bell-buoy is rock- 
ing on the waves, but does not give any sound till the 
place indicated. Music of the winds. Music of the 
waves.) 

The DAUGHTER and the poet. 

POET. Wliere hast thou led me? 

DAUGHTER. Fat from the hum and wailing of the 
children of men, to the utmost bounds of Ocean, to 
that cave whose name is ‘Indra’s Ear,’ since here men 
say the King of Heaven listens to the complaints of 
mortals! 

POET. What -here? 

DAUGHTER. Sce’st thou not how the cave is formed 
like a shell! Yea, thou sec’st it! Kiiowest thou not that 
thine ear is formed like a shell? Thou knowest, but 
hast not thought thereon. (She picks up a shell from the 
shore.) Hast thou never, as a child, held a shell to thine 
ear and listened . . . listened to the murmur of thy 
heart’s blood, to the humming of thoughts in thy brain, 
to the snapping of a thousand little \vom-out threads in 
the fabric of thy body? . . . All these canst thou hear in 
this little shell; think then what may be heard in this 
great one! . . . 

POET (listening). I hear notliing but the sighing of the 
wind. . . . 

DAUGHTER. Then I will be its interpreter! Listen! 
The Winds’ complaint! (Recites to soft music.) 

Born beneath the clouds of heaven. 

Hunted were we of Indra’s lightning-fires 
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Down to the dusty Earth . . . 

Soiled were our feet, drenched by the sodden acres; 
Dust of the country roads. 

Smoke from the cities. 

Evil draughts of breath. 

Of food and fumes of ^vine, 

Doomed were we to suffer . . . 

Over the ocean wde we winged our way. 

To fill our lungs -with air. 

To flutter our mngs in flight. 

To cleanse our muddied feet. 

Indra, Lord of the Heavens, 

Hear us! 

Hark to our sighing! 

Earth is all unclean, 
life a worthless boon, 

Men nor good nor evil; 
living as they can. 

From day to day. 

Sons of the dust. 

Through dust they wander. 

Bom of the dust 
In dust they end. 

Feet for tramping have they g^ed. 

Wings possess not. 

Soiled of the dust they grow - 
Is the fault thdrs. 

Or thine? 

* 

POET. So heard I once awhile . . . 

DAUGHTER. Hush! for the winds sing yet! {Recites to 
sojl music.^ Q 
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We are the winds, children of air. 

Bearers of mortal wailing. 

Us thou hast heard 

On autumn eves in the chimneys. 

In stove-vents singing, 

In panes of windows. 

When the rain wept tears on the roof-plates; 
Through the long tvinter nights, 

In snowy woods of pine: 

On the gusty ocean 

Hast thou not heard the lament 

In rigging and sail? . . . 

’Twas we, the -winds, 

Children of air, 

Who from mortal breasts 

That ourselves had pierced 

Had learnt these notes of torture . . . 

In sick-room. 

On battle-field, 

In the nursery most. 

Where the new-born cry, 

Lamenting, shrieking. 

From the pain of being alive. 

It is we, we, the wnds. 

That wail and ^vhistle 
‘Woe, woe, woe!’ 


+ 

POET. Methinks that once before . . . 

DAUGHTER. Hush! the waves are singing. {Recites to 
soft music.) 
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It is we, -we, the waves, 

That rock the wnds 
To rest! 

Green-hued cradles we waves: 

Wet we are, and salt; 

Like unto flames of fire - 
Wet flames are we. 

Quencliing and bmming. 

Cleansing and bathing. 

Breeding, engendering; 

We, we, the waves. 

That rock the winds 
To rest! 

* 

DAUGHTER. False waves and faithless; all on earth 
that is not burned is drowned — in the waves. - Look 
at this. {Pointing to a heap of relics.) Behold what the sea 
has stolen and shattered . . . Of the simken ships the 
figure-heads alone remain . . . and the names: Justice, 
Friendship, Golden Peace, Hope - that is all that is left 
of Hope . . . delusive Hope! . . . Spars, ruHocks, 
bailers! And see! the lifebuoy, which saved itself, and 
let those in need perish! 

POET {searching in the heap). Here is the name-board 
of the ship Justice: the same that left Fairhaven ^vith 
tlie Blind Man’s son on board. Sunk then! And on her 
too was Alice’s sweetheart — Edith’s hopeless love. 

DAUGHTER. The Blind Man? Fairhaven? I must 
have dreamt it! And Alice’s betrothed, ugly Edith, 
Foulstrand and the quarantine, the sulphur and car- 
bolic acid, the conferment of degrees in the church, the 
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Lawyer’s office, tlie coiaidor and Victoria, the Growing 
Castleand the Officer . . . Allthese I have dreamt. . . . 

POET. I made a poem of them once! 

DAUGHTER. Thou Joiowest then what poetry is. . . , 

POET. Nay, I know what dreaming is. . < . What is 
poetry? 

DAUGHTER, Not reality, but more than reality . . . 
not dreaming, but waking dreams. . , . 

POET. And the children of men believe that we poets 
merely play . . . that we devise and invent! 

DAUGHTER. ’Tis Well, my friend: or the world would 
lie desolate for lack of inspiration. All men would be 
lying on their backs, gazing up to heaven; none ^vould 
touch plough or spade, plane or mattock. 

POET. Speakest thou so. Daughter of Indra, thou 
who half belongest to heaven. . . . 

DAUGHTER, lightly dost thou upbraid me; too long 
have I sojourned here below, bathing in the mud, even 
as thou . . . my thoughts can no longer fly; clay is on 
their wings . . . mould on their feet . . . and I myself- 
(ramRgAerarmj) -Isinkjisink. . . Help me. Father, God 
of Heaven! {Silence,) No longer do I hear His answer! 
the ether bears no more the sound from lus lips to the 
shell of my ear . . . the silver thread is snapped . . . 
Woe is me, I am earthbound! 

POET. Is it thy will to ascend . . . soon? 

DAUGHTER. As soon as I have burnt this earthly 
element . . . the waters of tlie ocean cannot make me 
clean. Why askest thou? 

POET. Because I have a prayer ... a petition . . . 

DAUGHTER. What kind of petition . . . 
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POET. A petition from humanity to the ruler of the 
universe, set forth by a dreamer! 

DAUGHTER. To be presented by ... ? 

POET. Indra’s daughter. . . . 

DAUGHTER. Canst thou repeat thy poem? 

POET. I can. 

DAUGHTER. Speak it then! 

POET. Rather thou! 

DAUGHTER. Where can I read it? 

POET. In my thoughts, or here! {Gives her a roll of 
paper.) 

DAUGHTER. Well, I ^^oll spcak it then! {Takes the 
paper i hut recites the poem from memoiy.) 

* 

DAUGHTER. ‘Wherefore art thou bom in anguish. 
Wherefore torturest thou thy mother. 

Child of man, when thou art bringing 
To her soul the joy maternal, 

Joy all earthly joys excelling? 

Wherefore must Ay life’s awakening, 

Thy first greeting to Ae sunlight. 

Be a cry of fury and of anguish? 

Canst not greet thy life rath smiling, 

Child of man, since life’s bestowal 
Should be happiness itself? 

Bom are we like beasts Aat perish, 

We, whose line descends from God and Man! 

Meeter for Ae soul some nobler garment 
Than this robe of filA and blood! 

Must God’s image change its teeA . . .’ 
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Hush, too curious! let the ■work not blame the 
Master! 

Life’s great riddle none hath answered yet! . . . 

‘Tlicn begin the years of wandering 
Over stones and thorns and thistles; 

Goes thy way along some beaten track, 

Straightway read the sign “Forbidden”; 

Dare to pluck a flower, and swift 
Sounds the warning cry, “It is another’s”; 

Comes a field ath\vart thy path^vay 
On the road that tliou must go, 

Lo, thou spoilst another’s harvest; 

Otliers then shall trample thine, 

So the balance may be equal! 

Every joy that doth befall thee 
Brings to all thy fellows woe; 

Yet thy woe faring no man gladness, 

So is woe still heaped on woe! 

Travellest on till thou art dead: 

Death for thee is others’ bread!’ 

Witli such words as these tliou thinkest, 

Son of dust, to approach the Almighty. . . ? 

POET. How should son of dust discover 
Words so light, so pure, so airy, 

As might soar from Eartli to Heaven? 

Child of God, wilt thou interpret 
Our lament into the speech 
Comprehended by the Immortals? 

DAUGHTER. I wiU! 
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POET {pointing to the buoy). WTiat is that floating there? 
. . . a buoy? 

DAUGHTER. Ycs! 

POET. It is like a lung mth a windpipe! 

DAUGHTER. It is the watchman of the sea. When 
danger is afoot it sings. 

POET. Methinks the sea is rising and the waves 
begin to roll . . . 

DAUGHTER. So it secms! 

POET. Alas! '\^^aat do I see? A ship . . . just off the 
rocks. 

DAUGHTER. What ship can that be? 

POET. I think it is the ghost-ship. 

DAUGHTER. What is that? 

POET. ‘The Flying Dutchman.’ 

DAUGHTER. Is it he? Why is he punished so cruelly, 
and why does he not land? 

POET. Because he had seven unfaithful wives. 

DAUGHTER. Must he be punished for that? 

POET. Yes! all right-thinking men condemned 
him. . . . 

DAUGHTER. A Strange world! . . . How' then can he 
be freed from the curse? 

POET. Freed? Not lightly would one set free . . . 

DAUGHTER. Why not? 

POET. Because . . . No, it is not the Dutchman! it is 
a common ship in distress! . . . Why then does the 
buoy give no sound? Look! the sea is rising, the waves 
lun high; soon we shall be imprisoned in the cave! . . . 
The ship’s bell is ringing now! — Soon we shall have one 
more figure-head here. . . . Cry out, buoy! do thy duty, 
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O watchman! . . . {The buoy sings a four-part chord in 
fifths and sixths, like the sound of foghorns.) The crew is 
waving to us . . . but we ourselves perish! 

DAUGHTER. Dost thou not long for the liberation? 
POET, Oh, yes, yes! but not now . . . and not by 
water! 

"k 

THE CREW (singing in four-part harmony). Christ, 
Kyrie! 
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POET. They are calling now; and the sea calls! But 
none hears. 

THE CREW (as before). Christ, Kyrie! 

DAUGHTER. Who is that coming? 

POET. Walking upon the water? There is only one 
who walks upon the water - not Peter, the solid rock, 
for he sank like a stone. . . . 

(ri white glow appears over the sea.) 

THE CREW. Christ, Kyrie! 

DAUGHTER. Is that He? 

POET. It is He, the Crucified . , . 

DAUGHTER, Why - tell me - why was He crucified? 

POET. Because He wished to firee . . . 
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DAUGHTER. Who wcTc they - I have forgotten - tliat 
crucified Him? 

POET. AH right-thinking men. 

DAUGHTER. What a strange world! 

POET. The sea is rising! Darkness is overtaking us. 
. . . The storm is growng . . . 

* 

{The CREW shriek aloud.) 

POET. The crew cry out in horror when they behold 
their Sarionr . . . And now . . . they leap overboard, 
fearing the Redeemer . , . 

( The CREW utter another shriek.) 

Now they cry out because they are going to die! 
Crying when they are born, and crying when they 
die! 

{The mounting waves threaten to drovun them in the cave.) 

DAUGHTER. If I Were sure it was a ship . . . 

POET. In truth I do not believe it is a ship ... it 
is a two-storied house, wth trees in firont . . . and 
... a telephone tower ... a tower that reaches up to 
the skies. . . . Itis the modem tower of Babel, sending 
wires aloft -to tell those above . . . 

DAUGHTER. Child, the thought of man needs no 
metal ^vire for its flight . . . the prayer of the righteous 
forces its way through the worlds. . . . Simely this is no 
tower of Babel; would’st thou storm the heaven, storm 
it with thy prayers! 

POET. No, it is not a house . . . not a telephone 
tower . . . see’st thou there? 

DAUGHTER. What sce’st thou? 
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POET. I see a snow-clad heath, a parade ground. . . . 
The winter sun is shining beliind a church on the hill, 
and the tower casts its long shadow on the snow. . . . 
And now a troop of soldiers comes marching along the 
heathj they march along the tower, up tlie spire; now 
they are on the cross, but I seem to know that the first 
to tread on the weather-cock must die. . . . Now they 
are near it . . . the corporal at their head . . . ha-ha! 
a cloud comes sailing over tlie heath, passing over the 
sun . . . and now all is gone . . . the moisture of the 
cloud has quenched the sun’s fire! - the sunlight created 
the shadow-image of the tower, but the shadow-image of 
the cloud quenched the shadow-image of tlie tower. , . . 

{During the above speech the scene has again changed to the 
corridor of the theatre,) 

DAUGHTER {to the FORTRESS). Has the Lord Chancellor 
arrived yet? 

PORTRESS. No! 

DAUGHTER. Thc Deans then? 

PORTRESS. No! 

DAUGHTER. Call thcm at once then: the door is 
going to be opened. . . . 

PORTRESS, Is it so urgent? 

DAUGHTER. Yes. It is suspected that the solution 
of the world’s riddle is stored up in there! . . . Sum- 
mon the Lord Chancellor and the Deans of the four 
faculties then! {The portress blows a whistle.) And 
don’t forget the Glazier and his diamond, or nothing 
can be done! 

* 
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( The stage people come in from the left, as at the beginning 
of the play.) 

OFFICER [comes in at the back, in frock-coat and tall hat 
with a bunch of roses in his hand. Looks radiantly happy). 
Victoria! 

PORTRESS. Madam will be here in a minute! 
OFFICER. Good! the carriage is waiting, the table is 
laid and the champagne is on ice. . . . Let me embrace 
you, madam. [Embraces the portress.) Victoria! 

* 

A woman’s voice [from above, sings). I am here! 
OFFICER [beginning to walk about). AH right! I’m 
waiting. 

♦ 

poet. I seem to have lived through this before . . . 
DAUGHTER. And I. 

POET. Perhaps I have dreamt it? 

DAUGHTER. Or made a poem of it perhaps? 

POET. Or made a poem of it. 

DAUGHTER. Then you know what poetry is. 

POET. I know what dreaming is. 

DAUGHTER. I feel as though we had spoken these 
ivords before, somewhere else. 

POET. Then you ^vill soon be able to work out for 
yourself what reality is! 

DAUGHTER. Ot dreaming! 

POET. Or poetry! 

•k 

[The LORD CHANCELLOR, the DEANS of the Faculties of 
Theology, PhilosopJy, Medicine and Jurisprudence.) 
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LORD CHANCELLOR, The question concerns the door, 
I understand! - What does the Dean of the Theological 
Faculty tliink about it? 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY. I don’t tliinlc - 1 believe . . . 
credo . . . 

DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY, I regard . . . 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. I knOW . . . 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. I doubt, until I have heard 
evidence and witnesses! 

LORD CHANCELLOR. Quarrelling again, are you? . - . 
Well, first of all, what does Theology believe? 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY. I believe that this door Ought not 
to be opened, because it conceals dangerous truths . . . 

DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY. The tTutli is nevcT dangerous. 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. What is truth? 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. Whatever can be proved by 
two witnesses. 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY. Anything can be proved by two 
false witnesses - if you’re a pettifogger. 

DEAN OF PHtLOSOPHY. Truth is wisdom; and wisdom, 
knowledge, is philosophy itself. . . . Philosophy is the 
science of sciences, the knowledge of knowledge; all 
other sciences are its servants. 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. The only science is natural 
science: philosophy is no science at all -just empty 
speculation. 

DEAN or THEOLOGY. Bravo! 

DEAN OF PrHLOSOPHY ((O DEAN OF THEOLOGY). BraVO, 

you say! And what are you, may I ask? You are the 
hereditary foe of all knowledge, the antithesis of science; 
you are ignorance and darkness , . . 
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DEAN OF SIEDICENE. BraVo! 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY (to DEAN OF MEDICINE). And yOU 
say Bravo! you ■who can’t see further than the length 
of your nose in a magnifying-glass: you who believe 
in nothing but your own delusive senses - in your sense 
of sight, for example, which may be long-sighted, short- 
sighted, blind, purblind, squinting, one-eyed, colour- 
blind, red-blind, green-blind . . . 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. Blockhead! 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY. Ass! 

(They fight.) 

LORD CHANCELLOR. Peace! crow's shouldn’t pick each 
other’s eyes out. 

DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY. If I had to chooscbetween those 
tw'o, Theology and Medicine, I should choose - neither! 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. And if I had to sit in judg- 
ment on you other three, I should condemn - you all! 
. . . You can’t agree on one single point, and you 
never could! — Let’s get back to the case once more! 
What are the Lord Chancellor’s "views as to this door 
and its opening? 

LORD CHANCELLOR. Vicws? I liavc no vicws! I am 
merely appointed by the Government to see that you 
don't break one another’s arms and legs in this court 
. . . while you are educating tlic young. View's? No, 
I take good care not to have any. There w'as a time 
w’hcn I had a few, but they w’crc at once refuted. Views 
alw'a^'s arc at once refuted — by one’s opponents, of 
course! . - . Perhaps w'c can now have the door opened, 
even at the risk of its concealing dangerous truths? 
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DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. What is truth? what is the 
trutli? 

DEAN OF THEOLOGV. I am the truth and the life . . . 

DEAN OF PHILOSOPHY. I am the knoivledge of know- 
ledge . . . 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. I am tlic One cxact knowledge . . . 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. I doubt! 

{They fight.) 

* 

DAUGHTER. For shame, teachers of youth! 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. Lord Chancellor, delegate 
of the Government, head of the body of teachers, 
denounce this woman’s offence! She has cried shame 
on you, which is contumelious language; moreover in a 
derisive, ironical sense she has called you teachers of 
youth, and that is slander. 

DAUGHTER. Poor youth! 

DEAN OF juRispRxmENCE. Shc pities youth - tanta- 
mount to accusing us. Lord Chancellor, denounce her 
offence! 

DAUGHTER. Ycs, I accuse you, all of you together, of 
sowing doubt and dissension in the minds of the young. 

DEAN OF jxmispRUDENCE. Listen to her! She herself 
raises doubts in the young as to our autliority, and then 
accuses us of raising doubts. I ask all right-thinking 
men - is that not a criminal act? 

* 

ALL RIGHT-THINKING MEN. Yes, it is criminal. 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. All rigiit-tliinking men have 
condemned you! -Go in peace, \vith your gains! Or 
else . . . 
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DAUGHTER. My gains? - Or else? Else what? 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. Or else you’U be stoned. 

POET. Or crucified. 

DAUGHTER. I iviU go. Come ivith me, and you shall 
learn the riddle! 

POET. Which riddle? 

DAUGHTER. What does he mean by ‘my gains’? 

POET. Probably nothing. It’s what we call nonsense. 
He was talking nonsense. 

DAUGHTER. But that w'as what hurt me most! 

POET. No doubt that’s why he said it . . . Men are 
like that. 

★ 

ALL RIGHT-THINKING MEN. HxuTah! the dooris opened! 

* 

LORD CHANCELLOR. What was conccaled behind the 
door? 

GLAZIER. I can’t see anything. 

LORD CHANCELLOR. He Can’t scc anything: I can 
quitebelieveit! . . . Deans! what was concealed behind 
the door? 

DEAN OF THEOLOGY. Nothing! That is the solution of 
the ^vo^ld’s riddle . . . Of nothing in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. 

DEANOFPHiLOSOPHy. Fiom nothing proceeds nothing. 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. jBosh! that is nothing. 

DEAN OF JURISPRUDENCE. I doubt! Moreover there is 
some deception here. I appeal to all right-thinking 
men! 

DAUGHTER (fo the poet). ’iVho are the right-thinking 
men? 
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POET. Yes, let him say who can! In most cases ‘all 
right-thinking men’ consists of one person. To-day it is 
I and mine, to-morrow you and yours. - One is nomi- 
nated for the post: more correctly, one nominates 
oneself. 

* 

ALL RIGHT-THINKING MEN. Wc have been deceived! 

LORD CHANCELLOR. Who has deceived you? 

ALL RIGHT-THINKING MEN. The Daughter! 

LORD CHANCELLOR. Will the Daughter be so good as 
to inform us what her idea %vas in having this door 
opened? 

DAUGHTER. No, friends! If I told you, you wouldn’t 
believe me. 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. But tlicre’s nothing there. 

DAUGHTER. You havc said it. Butyou haven’t under- 
stood! 

DEAN OF MEDICINE. What shc says is bosh, 

ALL. Bosh! 

DAUGHTER {io tkc poet). They are pitiable creatures. 

POET. Do you mean that seriously? 

DAUGHTER. Always seriously. 

POET. And are right-thinking men also pitiable? 

DAUGHTER. They perhaps most of all. 

POET. And the four Faculties too? 

DAUGHTER. They too, and by no means the least! 
Four heads, four minds, on one body! Who created that 
monster? 

ALL. She doesn’t answer! 

LORD CHANCELLOR, Stone her then! 

DAUGHTER. I have answered. 
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LORD CHANCELLOR. Listen! she is answering. 

ALL. Stone her! she is answering. 

DAUGHTER. Whether she answers, or doesn’t answer 
- stone her! . . . CJomc, thou Seer, and I will tcU you 
the riddle - but far from here - out in the %vildcrncss 
where none can hear us, none can see us! For . . . 

+ 

LAW'i'ER (comes forward and takes the daughter by the 
arm). Have you forgotten your duties? 

DAUGHTER. Good heavcns,no! But I have higher duties. 

LAtvYER. And your child? 

DAUGHTER. My child! what of it? 

LAWYER. Your child is calling for you. 

DAUGHTER. My cliild! Alas, I am bound to earth! 
. . . And this torture in my breast, this anguish . . • 
what is it? 

LAWYER. Don't you know? 

DAUGHTER. No! 

LA^vYER. It is the pangs of conscience. 

DAUGHTER. Are these the pangs of conscience? 

LAWYER. Yes! and tliey come after every neglected 
duty, after every pleasure, even the most innocent - 
if there are such things as innocent pleasures, which is 
doubtful; and after every suffering inflicted on one’s 
neighbour. 

DAUGHTER. And there is no remedy? 

LA'WYER. Yes, but only one! To fulfil one’s duty at 
once. . . . 

D.AUGHTER. You look like a devil when you mention 
the word duty! — And when one has two duties to fulfil, 
as I have? 
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LA%VYER. Fulfil first tlic OHC and then the other! 

CAUGHTER. Thc highest first. . . . Look after my 
cliild, then, and I will do my dut>'. . . . 

LAWYER. Your cliild is suffering because it misses 
you. . , . Can you bear to know tliat a human being 
is suffering because of you? 

DAUGHTER, UnTcst now is in my soul ... it has been 
rent in twain, and is pulled in t^v'o directions! 

LAWWER. Life’s little discords, you see! 

DAUGHTER. Oh, how it pulls! 

* 

POET. If you only knew what sorrow and desolation 
I have spread in thc exercise of my calling - yes, calling, 
whidi is thc liighcst duty - you would not care to take 
me by thc hand! 

DAUGHTER. Wliy nOt? 

POET. I had a father whose hopes ivere centred in 
me, as an only son ^vho ^vould carry on his affairs. . . . 

I ran awayfromthc Commercial College. . . . My father 
worried himself to dcatli. . . . My mother -wanted me 
to be religious ... I couldn’t be that . . . she dis- 
owned me. ... I had a friend who helped me tlirough 
the hard times. . . , That friend behaved like a tyrant 
to those for whom I spoke and sang. I had to strike 
down my friend and benefactor in order to save my 
soul! Since then I have had no peace; men call me dis- 
honourable, the scum of tlie earth. What help is it that 
my conscience tells me, ‘You have done right,’ when 
tlie next moment it says, ‘You have done wrong’? Such 
is life! 

* 
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DAUGHTER. Comc -with me into the wilderness! 
LAWYER. Your child! 

DAUGHTER {pointing to all present). These are my chil- 
dren! Individually they are good, but they have only 
to get together to quarrel and turn into demons. . . • 
Farewell! 

* 

{Outside the castle. The same scenery as in Act J, Scene /. 
But the ground beneath the castle walls is now covered 
with flowers {blue monkshood^ aconite). On the roof of 
the castle, at the very top of the lantern, is seen a chrysanthe- 
mum bud on the point of opening. The castle windows are 
illuminated with wax candles.) 

The DAUGHTER and the poet. 

+ 

DAUGHTER. The hoiH is at hand when, by the aid of 
fire, I shall ascend into the ether again ... It is what 
you mortals call death - the death that you approach in 
fear. 

POET. Fear of the unknown. 

DAUGHTER. Which you know. 

POET. Who knows it? 

DAUGHTER. All men! Why do you not believe your 
prophets? 

POET. Prophets havenever been believed; whyis that? 
And Tf God hath spoken, why then do men not believe?’ 
His convincing might should be irresistible! 

DAUGHTER. Have you always doubted? 

POET. No! Often I have had the certainty; but after 
a time it passed away, like a dream when one awakes! 
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which is love . . . and now you understand what love 
is, -with its highest joys merged in tlie greatest sufferings, 
the sweetest in the bitterest! Do you understand now 
what woman is? Woman, through whom sin and death 
entered into life? 

POET. I understand! . . • And the end? . . . 

DAUGHTER. That you know . . . The conflict be- 
tween the pain of enjoyment and the enjoyment of 
suffering . . . the pangs of the penitent and the plea- 
sures of the sensualist . . . 

POET. Conflict then? 

DAUGHTER. Conflict bet^veen opposites gives birth to 
power, just as fire and water give steam-power. . . . 

POET. But peace? rest? 

DAUGHTER. Hush! you must ask no more, and I must 
not answer! . . . The altar is already adorned for the 
sacrifice . . . the flowers are keeping watch; the lights 
are kindled . . . white sheets before the •windorvs . . . 
fir twgs in the porch. . . . 

POET. You speak as calmly as though suffering did 
not exist for you! 

DAUGHTER. Not exist? ... I have suffered all your 
sufferings; but a hundredfold, since my perceptions 
were finer. . . . 

POET. Tell me your sorrows! 

DAUGHTER. Poet, could you tell me yours without 
a single discordant word? Could your speech ever 
approach your thought? 

POET. No, you are right! In my own eyes I was deaf 
and dumb, and •while the multitude listened in admira- 
tion to my song, to me it seemed mere bawling . . . 
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tlius when men paid me homage I was always 
ashamed! 

DAUGHTER. And yct you wish me . . . ? Look me in 
the eyes! 

POET. I cannot endure your glance. . , . 

DAUGHTER. How tlicn will you endure my speech if 
I talk my own language? . . . 

POET. But tell me Ijcforc you go: what have you 
suffered most from, down here? 

DAUGKTTER. From - being alive; from feeling my ' 
vision weakened by having eyes, my hearing dulled by 
having ears; my bright and airy thought bound in 
labyrinthine coils of fat. You have seen a brain . . . 
what crooked, crawling channels . . . 

POET. Yes, and that’s why all right-tliinking men 
think crookedly! 

DAUGHTER. Spiteful, always spiteful! But that you all 
are! . . . 

POET. How can one be otherwise? 

DAUGHTER. And now, first of all, I will shake the 
dust off my feet . . . the earth, the clay . . . {Takes off 
her shoes and puts them in the fire.) 

♦ 

PORTRESS {comes in and puts her shawl in the fire). 
Perhaps I may burn my shawl too? {Goes out.) 

OFFICER {comes in). And I my roses, of which only the 
thorns remain! {Goes out.) 

BiLLsricKER {comes in). The bills can go, but the 
dip-net, never! {Goes out.) 

glazier {comes in). The diamond that opened the 
door! farewell! {Goes out.) 
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LA%vyER {comes in). The report of the great suit 
touching the Pope’s beard, or the diminishing water- 
supply in the sources of the Granges. (Goes out.) 

QUARANTINE OFFICER (comcsin). A Small contribution 
consisting of the black mask which turned me into a 
blackamoor against my will! (Goes out.) 

VICTORIA (comes in). My beauty, my sorrow! (Goes 
out.) 

EDITH (comes in). My ugliness, my sorrow! (Goes out.) 

BLIND MAN (comes in and puts his hand in the fire) . I give 
my hand for my eye! (Goes out.) 

(don JUAN comes in in the Bath-chair, she and the friend.) 

DON JUAN. Hurry, hurry! Life is short! (Goes out 
with the others.) 

* 

POET. I have read that when life is nearing its end, 
everything and ever>'body throng past in a single 
stream ... Is this the end? 

DAUGHTER. Yes, it is mine! Farewell! 

POET. Say one parting word! 

DAUGHTER. No, I caunot! Do you think that your 
language could express our thoughts? 

* 

THE THEOLOGIAN (comes in furiously). I am disavowed 
by God, I am persecuted by men, abandoned by the 
Government and scorned by my colleagues! Ho^v 
shall I have faith when none else has . . . How defend 
a God who does not defend his own? It’s bosh! ( Throws 
a booh on the fire and goes out.) 

★ 
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Learned what it is to be a mortal man? . . . 

One misses even what one never prized, 

Repenting deeds that one has never wrought . . . 

Fain would we hence, and yet we long to stay . . . 

So is the heart riven in twain, our feelings, 

As bctiveen pulling horses, torn asunder 
By contradiction, discord, irresolve . . . 

Farewell! 

Say to thy brethren that I thinh of them 
Tliere, where I go: and carry in thy name 
Their lamentations to the throne of God. 

Farewell! 

{She goes into the castle. Music is heard. The background is 
lit up by the burning castle, and now shows a wall of 
human faces, questioning, sorrowing, despairing- • • • 
While the castle is burning, the flower-bud on the roof 
blossoms forth into a giant chrysanthemum.) 
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